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PREFACE IN FRAGMENTS FROM 
STENDHAL 



Although ît treats of love, thîs little book îs 
not a novel, and especially is it not amusing like 
a novel. It is plaînly the exact and scientîfic 
description of a sort of f oUy very scarce in France. 
The empire of the conventional, which is enlarged 
day by day, more by the effect of fear of ridicule 
than because of the purity of our manners, has 
made of the word which serves as a title for this 
work an expression one avoids uttering alone, 
and which may seem even shocking. 

This book explains simply, reasonably, mathe- 
matically, the diverse sentiments which succeed 
one another, and the entirety of which is named 
the passion of love. 

What could I say to people who deny the 
facts which I relate? I could pray them not to 
lîsten to me. . . . 

Despite much care to be clear and lucid, I 
cannot perform miracles ; I cannot give ears to 
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the deaf nor eyes to the blînd. Thus, people 
who like money and coarse joys, who hâve 
earned a hundred thousand francs in the year 
preceding the moment when they open thîs 
book, should quickly close it. . . . 

I reject also the studious young man who, in 
the same year when the merchant earned a 
hundred thousand francs, learned modem Greek 
and is so proud of it that he aspires already to 
know Arabie. I pray not to open this book 
every man who has not been unhappy for 
îmaginary causes disconnected from vanity and 
which he would be much ashamed to see revealed 
in the drawing-rooms. . . . 

What is the knowledge of love learned in 
novels ? After having seen it described in hun- 
dreds of volumes which are celebrated, but 
having never felt it, what would be the use of 
one trying to find in this book the explanation 
of that folly? I reply, like an écho, " It wpuld 
be folly." 

Poor, disabused, young woman, do you wish 
to enjoy again what preoccupied you so much 
a few years ago, what you did not dare speak 
of to anyone, and what made you almost lose 
your honor ? It is for you that I hâve rewritten 
thîs book and tried to make it clear. After 
having read it, never speak of it except with a 
little phrase of contempt, and throw it into your 



citron wood bookcase, behînd the other books ; 
I would advîse you even to leave în ît a few un- 
cut pages. . . . 

What îs called success beîng out of the ques- 
tion, theauthor is pleased to publîsh hîs thoughts 
exactly as they came to him. This is the way 
the philosophers of Greece, whose practical wîs- 
dom captivâtes his admiration, acted. . . . 

Ail this préface was written only to say that 
this book has the misfortune of being incompré- 
hensible to people who hâve not had the leisure 
to commit foUies. Many persons would be 
offended if they read the book, and I hope they 
wîU not read further than this préface. 

— Extracts front " De Vamour.^ 



LOVE IN FRIENDSHIR 



BOOK FIRST. 

WOMEN prefer émotions rather than reason 
• . . . they are always and every where eager for 
émotions. . . . 

The dîssimîlarity between the births of love în 
the two sexes must corne of the nature of theîr 
anticipations, which is not the same. One 
attacks and the other défends. . . . 

Love as ît is in elevated society is love of 
battle, is love of gambling. 

Stendhal. 

I. 

Philippe de Luzy to Denise Trémors. 

November 12, 18 — . 
Madame : 

Will you permit me to présent myself at your 
house to-morrow, about five o'clock, and to bring 
to you myself the little volume of verses which 



you désire? The very agreeable memory of our 
conversation at that réception where I was bored 
— where we were bored — so much, impels me to 
make this request of you ; I hope you wili not 
think it importunate. I obey, in writing to you, 
an impression of affinity which gave me, the 
other evening, while I was talking to you, the 
sentiment that we had been for a long time 
friends. I know that one must be distrustfui of 
the indications of instinct, which are in gênerai 
obscure and uncertain; perhaps my imagination 
alone supplies ail this, and you hâve entirely for- 
gotten the réception, the book, and its owner. 
In that case, madame, be kind enough not to 
make me feel this too vividly, for it would make 
me suffer. 

I pray you, accept my respectful homage. 

II. 

Denise Trémors to Philippe de Luzy. 

November 12, five o'clock, 
I shall be happy, sir, to receive you to-morrow. 
I retain too vividly in my mind the memory of 
that boresome réception, where, thanks to you, 
I was so little bored, to try to décide if it be 
proper or improper to receive you. 

And then there is so much charm in lettîng 
one's self be governed, from time to time, by 



one's good pleasure . . . and I shall hâve an 
extrême pleasure in renewing, by my fireside, the 
enticing chat of the other evening. 

III. 
Philippe to Denise. 

November 14. 

Well, madame, I was not mistaken ; sympathy 
guided me mysteriously but surely toward you. 
I was yesterday, I confess, somewhat troubled 
in entering your house. I asked myself — such 
experiments are so dangerous — if I were not to 
see vanish suddenly the graceful dream which 
had brought me there, What a pain it would be 
for me if the little flower born in my imagination 
were dead, suddenly transplanted into reality ! I 
would hâve suffered a great deal from this ; but I 
was quickly reassured, and I am so happy that 
I cannot resist the pleasure of sayîng it to you. 

How good and pretty, and trustful and witty, 
you were ; how I commend you for consenting to 
be very simply a woman, instead of trying to be, 
in accordance with the fashion, a mannikin pre- 
occupîed by psychologîcal dissertations on love. 
I thank you for being joyful, and I am in love 
with the very grave air which you had in pouring 
the boiling water on the tea. 

I hâve had, thanks to you, madame, two ex- 



quisite hours. I owe you the expression of my 
gratitude, and if I express ît in a manner which 
may seem frivoious it is not, beiieve me, for lack 
of having been touched by the most serious marks 
of esteem and of confidence which you hâve gîven 
me. But this is a sacred fieid where my young 
friendship does not dare to wander. I stop 
respectf uliy and pray you to beiieve me, madame, 
yours very, 

Philippe de Luzy. 

P. S. — Do you know that Madame Ravelles is 
almost pretty, aimost intelligent, and that at the 
risk of astonishing everybody I hâve almost the 
wish to kiss her? She has just told me of her 
intention to assemble her frîends every week, 
beginning on next Saturday. So that, seeing 
you Tuesday at your sister-în-law*s. Madame 
d'Aulnet's, and Saturday at Madame Ravelles', if 
you permit me to make a short call upon you in 
the interval, my life will be almost bearable. 
Then she added, looking at me, " Do not fail to 
come next Saturday ; Madame Trémors will come 
and she will sing." Why did she insîst ? Is ît 
possible that she has already dîvîned, with the 
curîous instinct of primitive beîngs, that I love 
you ? Yet I hâve said it to no one, not even to 
you. 



IV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

November 15. 

Monsieur, monsieur, I fear greatly that you 
are going astray . . . and I hasten to cry to you, 
as an honest player should : Look out ! 

I am very happy at the amicable inclination 
whîch we hâve discovered mutually in each other. 
Our minds hâve met and there is an adhérence of 
them. But perhaps I shall appear to you a Phîl- 
îstîne : three words in your letter f righten me ; 
you know what they are, do you not ? 

Certain of my frank expressions must not seem 
to you to be freedom in manners; friendship 
between a man and a woman appears to me to be 
the most charming thing to cultîvate ; perhaps I 
hâve unwittingly taken too much care of the 
budding flower. Let us allow it to fade a little, 
will you ? 

I shall not go Saturday to Madame Ravelles* ; 
it is not the coquettîsh ruse so customary with 
mundane women whîch makes me take this reso- 
lution. If it vrere I would hâve abstaîned from 
going without advîsing you. It is — what shall I 
say in order to say neither too much nor too lît- 
tle ? — ît is prudence, perhaps also reserve : you 
hâve alarmed me with your " curions instinct of 
primitive beings/' 



I accept you wîUingly as the gallant rag-pîcker 
of my mind, since you seem to be înterested in 
that your hook should never corne destitute of 
the shreds which it pleases you to find in my 
Parisîan brains ; but consider that this is the only 
joy which it is permitted to me to give you. 



Philippe to Denise. 

December 5. 

" You are so lazy and so nonchalant I ** With- 
out reproaching you, madame, hâve you repeated 
this phrase to me enough ! You said it yester- 
day again, somewhat treacherously, at an instant 
when I could not défend myself. Yet I hâve the 
means to do so, and you may not escape my 
reasons. How can you, my sage and dear phi- 
losopher, attach so much importance to our 
throwing constantly our activity, which is anxious 
and disturbing, into the events of every-day life ? 
Hâve you not observed already how marveliously 
things arrange themselves, how the most entangled 
are easily undone provided no one touches them, 
and wîth what tranquil fatalîty happened those 
which seemed the most impossible? You see, 
" The lazy hâve been always folks loved by the 
gods." 

The lazy are sages. We can do so little that 



we may do nothîng better than keep quiet. 
What is the use of assuming always the attitude 
of a rebellious marionette ? Do you imagine the 
poiiceman in a Punch and Judy show refusing to 
let himself be beaten, under the pretext that the 
reverse wouid conform better with public moral- 
ity, with the laws, and also with reality ? That 
would be absurd. The thing to do is not to take 
the policeman's rôle. 

In truth, I hâve always thought it rîdiculous 
and awkward to intervene in the curions play the 
author of which is above. I hâve always honestly 
repeated the text of it wîthout trying even, like 
actorsy to introduce in it a pun of my composition, 
and I hâve always found that it was well. Will 
you hâve an example of it ? Do you remember a 
certain letter which you wrote to me in answer to 
the request which I had made to you to come to 
a réception at Madame Ravelles' ? What did I 
that evening ? I remember that I was discom- 
fited. Did I revolt? Did I invent plans? I 
went out simply and walked at random, envel- 
oped by my sombre reflections. 

Thèse sombre reflections, of which you were the 
cause, led me to your house. I rang the bell, the 
door was opened, and a few moments later I 
found myself in your drawing-room, as surprised 
to be there as you were to see me. Our aston- 
ishment was so comical and so complète that we 
could not forbear laughing. You f orgave me and 
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the resuit was, înstead of seeîng you în a bother- 
some evenîng réception, — the sîlly project which I 
had formed, — I had you to myself in a delîdous 
tête-à'tête ; we talked so much and so intimately 
thatin spite of everything, against the conven- 
tional, against your scruples, our friendship was 
definitely founded. 

I think that thîs example will give you cause 
for reflectîon. Now, madame my friend, if you 
know more than this, tell it to me. I ask for 
nothing better, foUowing the expression of your 
favorite poet, than to let myself be led " by an 
angel with blue eyes." 

Meanwhile I kiss respectfuUy the tips of her 
wings. 

VI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 6. 

Think of it ! Monsieur my friend congratulâtes 
himself upon the most incorrect thing which we 
hâve done ! But, dear Marionette, if I had been 
excellently wise I would not hâve received you 
on that fatal night. Only, your visit was so un- 
expected. . . I had not foreseen. . . Ail this is 
not very reasonable, and certain final phrases of 
your letters and certain glances of yours still dis- 
turb me a little. 

In duty, in wisdom, I should hâve guarded my 



mînd from the séduction of yours. Why multî- 
ply one's affections, since this îs only providing 
for sorrows ? Your last letter reassures me, how- 
ever, dear, lazy friend. In observing the man 
that you are, waiting patiently for the conclusion 
of events and belîeving that the little skylarks are 
to fall ready roasted into your beak, I cease 
almost to fear you. A skylark I am, but not yet 
roasted in the beautiful flame which your non- 
chalance, shaking itself — by what unexpected and 
marvellous effort ? — has thought itself forced to 
îgnite in my honor. 

Oh ! oh ! monsieur, you deny the power of the 
wîU. I am very glad. What would hâve become 
of me under the continuous effort of a will ? 

Nevertheless, when I reflect upon it, is the 
whîte soûl of monsieur my friend as white as he 
says it is ? I vaguely fear surprises issuing from 
a too recently formed friendship . . . and then, 
with ail this and without ail this, I hâve an un- 
fortunate tempérament, very frank and very loyal, 
which does not know how to accustom itself to 
suffer being ill-placed in a mind. By dint of try- 
ing to be well placed in it, shall I not become too 
well placed ? 

You see, I reveal my weak point to you ; do not 
abuse the knowledge! Seriously, I hâve seen 
you too much thèse days wherever I went and 
especially at my house. You hâve ways of say- 
îng nothing which trouble me. That friendship, 
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so vîvîd, so ardent, frightens me, We must re- 
straîn ît^ * . I pray you, my friend. You hâve 
promîsed. Perhaps you will conclude from thîs 
that my mînd is not enthusîastic ; my mind is at 
least prudent. 

Farewell. 



VIL 
Philippe to Denise. 

December i8. 

How amusingly troubled — a little — ^your air was 
in dîscovering me at that children's festival ! I 
obeyed you, madame — I made the intervais be- 
tween my calls longer ; but you do not exact that 
I shall renounce seeing you in society as often as 
possible, do you ? 

Anyway, I did not go yesterday to Madame 
Dalvillers' to see you, but your delightful Helen. 
When one has a sîx-year-old daughter as exquis- 
ite, one must expect to see her sought after, ad- 
mired, even by big boys. And then I was there 
also for your nièce, Suzanne d'Aulnet — did I not 
prove this by being attentive almost exclusively 
to her? She is pretty, certainly; she has pre- 
cisely ail the signs of beauty which Alexander 
Dumas recommends to the attention of men — in 
order that they shall not marry. I courted her 
disçreetly ; she was not disdainf ul and your sîster- 
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în-law seemed împressed. Even your mother-în- 
law made sweet eyes to me. . . You see, madame, 
that I am not to be feared. For what do you 
punîsh me ? What hâve I donc ? Be dément, 
raîse the interdict with a word, or I shall begîn to 
think that I am dangerous. Spare me this imbé- 
cile fatuity. 

VIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 19. 

Men are bîg children. . . Come, then, sînce I 
cannot take a step without seeing you start up on 
my path. 

I shall gîve, to-morrow, an întimate réception : 
SuUy-Prudhomme, Massenet, Paul Hervieu, Mar- 
cel Prévost, Abel Hermant, and you. The dinner 
îs at eîght o'clock; but you hâve the rîght to 
come a little earlier and assist at the repast of 
little Heleri, whom you hâve conquered 

IX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 21. 
Yesterday you said, "I know you perfectly, 
absolutely." It is a little presumptuous, that af- 
firmation. Wéll, I also know you: you are re- 
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markably intelligent, but you hâve no sîmplicîty. 
You analyze yourself, you live în contemplation 
before the movements of your mind, of your 
soûl; your most minute sensations are dear to 
you ; they încrease tenf old in you, they maintaîn 
you in a perpétuai search for délectable things, in 
your mind at first, and in others* minds after- 
ward; it îs an intoxication of a very superior 
quality; you gulp it down with great gluttony. 
It gives you an undeniable prédominance over 
the crowd of young men of our society. 

You mîght hâve been — you admitted thîs your- 
self yesterday — a rarely qualified man of letters, 
possessing the " certain gifts of enthusiasm and of 
bittemess " whereof Maurice Barrés speaks. 

You hâve so many points similar to his ! 

You possess those gifts, and know how to 
enjoy them with marvellous acuteness. I suspect 
that, like Barrés' men, free to take a resolution, 
you were " turned away from this dear project 
by the necessity of being extremely energetic in 
order to exécute it." 

Do I not comprehend well your réticences, 
say ? For your misfortune, you live in an envi- 
ronment of useless people, of people with empty 
lives, dealers in money rather than in ideas. 
They please you, however ; you feel so much, în 
their heavy company, your precious îndîvîdu- 
ality! And then the luxury in which they live 
charms you, because of your nonchalance^ per- 
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haps even of your lazîness. It îs more dîfficult 
to produce anythîng than to throw one's self 
into a cab and say to the coachman, "To the 
races ! " It îs more difficult to earn money than 
to lose money, losîng ît not even with enjoyment, 
but wîth an air of enjoyment. This élégant 
far niente answers too well certain of your aspira- 
tions for me to disturb it otherwise than by my 
good sermonîzing. But, but, do not throw at 
our heads too often those verses of Louis 
Bouilhet : 

" Ttt n'as jamais été, dans tes jours les plus rares, 
Qu'un banal instrument sous mon archer vainqueur." 

Do not say of us : " She is only a dancing 
instinct that I wished to adore for the pleasure 
of humiliating my thoughts." 

It is too much contempt. Monsieur Barrés, 
Monsieur Philippe. . . Can you know how far 
our hearts, our susceptibility, our tender thoughts, 
are from the heavy banality of yours, fine gen- 
tlemen who boast of intellectuality, art, and 
idealism ? 

I begin to think that the man who has simply 
a good heart exalts love in our honor, whereas 
the artist and the dilettante tries to find in it 
only a personal satisfaction. Oh! you were ail 
precious and naïve fops yesterday, my dears, to 
believe that we do not study you as well as you 
study us. 
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If you knew what gîfts of cold analysîs are 
often hidden behind our worst enthusiasms. . . 

What we are seekîng for îs a little illusion; 
we find it at tîmes, but be sure that we count you 
for what you are worth in those pretty joys 
whîch, unable to obtain alone, we are forced to 
make you share. 

Corne., corne, we hâve also a little conquering 
bow, and it may be that we know as well as you, 
our masters, how to draw from the banal instru- 
ment which you are marvellous sounds, because 
they corne from our dreams rather than from 
you. 

Good-evening and good-day, sir, for the hour 
of one in the morning has rung. 



Philippe to Denise. 

December 23. 

Madame, I am confounded ; I had no thought 
of winning you, in belîeving that I knew you and 
in avowing it naïvely. I am really sorry to hâve 
said it, not in the way you think, but in a bad 
way, nevertheless, since it displeased you. 

If you knew how regretful I am you would 
forgive me. 

Your good-evening and good-day charmed me. 
I was thinking of you precisely at that hour, 
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returnîng from the opéra, and I regretted not 
having had you near me to enjoy together the 
charm of Reyer's musîc whîch I had just heard. 

I rejoîce at the thought of the Chrîstmas vîgîl 
to-morrow at Madame de Nimerck's. Your 
mother învited me to thîs festival with a charm- 
îng note. I rejoîce aiso at makîng the acquaînt- 
ance of your brother Gerald, of whom lîttle 
Helen makes me jealous by her childish enthu- 
siasm for her uncle the sailor. 

I am at your feet. 

Yours very sîncerely. 



XI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 28. 

You are to be scolded again. . . Helen has 
received a doU as tall as she and which made her 
leap with joy. She loved it already before she 
had found the giver's card ; when she knew that 
the sender was you, her joy became delîrious. 
Why were you not there ? It is so good to see 
the happiness of children ! 

But this delirium of my daughter has impaired 
a little the convictions which I expressed to you 
in my last letter; there are beings whom the 
conquering bow particularly sélects. Why was 
little Helen's joy increased by the thought that 
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the doU came from you ? Thîs sélection seems 
to me to be a weakness. One's heart should be 
trained to feel only împersonal joys, and then 
only would the bow be truly a conqueror. 

The doll shall be named Philippine; I hâve 
promised a splendîd christening ; Suzanne wants 
to be godmother. The radiant twenty years of 
âge of my nièce do not frighten her from playing 
with toys from time to time. I belîeve the idea 
of who the godfather is to be has something to 
do with her contentment. Do not refuse to dine 
on sugar plums with us. It is not loading your 
future with grave responsibilitîes to promise to 
watch over the sawdust soûl of a doll. 

But why did you give me a bellows? Cer- 
tainly, if I expected to receive a blow from some- 
one it was not from you. What a great liberty ! 
The worst of it is that this bellows enchants me ; 
I find it charming, exquisite, the most adorable, 
the must seductive of bellows, — "which places 
you, madame, in the number of women who like 
to receive blows," — one uninitiated would say. 

Precîsely, sir, although I sélect the hand that 
gives the blow. 

And thîs is how, my friend, a scandai may 
come of a confusion in terms, for there are bel- 
lows and blows, are there not ? 

This precious vase, amusing in îts form, thîs 
Saxony glaze with painted flowers, with har- 
monious and brilliant tulips, covered with true, 
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fragrant, and flexible flowers, îs completely élé- 
gant and pretty. I like it and thank you for 
havîng gîven it to me. 

What a pity your card informed me at the 
same time of your going to Luzy ; you shall not 
see our joys in their warmth; they are better 
thus, as patties are. 

XII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

December 29. 
The new news, my dear friend, is that I am not 
going to the country. I am forced to remain in 
Paris; I had a dry interview with my brother; 
we quitted one another with bitter-sweet words. 
Under those conditions I let him start alone. 
To spend eight days in the company of one who 
pouts would make me crazy. Hence, I am ready 
to come and see your joy, happy that the bellows, 
commonplace token of my great affection, has 
gîven you pleasure. 

XIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 29, five o'clock. 
What happened? I counted on that physical 
rest to smooth certain painful corners of your 
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mînd. It grieves me really to know that you are 
sad and unhappy. 

You are, ail in ail, a poor soûl în distress who 
înterests me. Can you confide this new care to 
me ? Then come to-night for an hour with me. 
I shall try to cheer you a little; you know 
I succeed sometîmes. 

I feel that you are so weary, weary of every- 
thing, that I would like to fînd strong words, 
something healthy, to do you good really. 

And then I count on you to take breakfast 
with us on New Year's day. On that day the 
table is set hère for ail the isolated, the aban- 
doned, the deprived of family. It îs a founda- 
tîon. There are years when we are four ; other 
years when we are fifteen. They are shipwrecked 
at my house, they drink toasts with us, and this 
tightens knots of affection and gives to ail the 
illusion of family life. 

In the morning you make your officiai visits, 
you fold the corner of your cards; at half-past 
'twelve you come, and we go to the table. 
Mother présides with me; we spend the rest 
of the day together ; we receive my visits and in • 
the evening mamma takes us ail to dinner with 
her. 

My life has not been very long, and yet how 
great is the number of those who hâve disap- 
peared from among those New Year guests ! I 
remember one of the breakfasts where were 
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présent, among others, Jean Baudry, Guy de 
Maupassant, Renan. Maupassant had made his 
faîthful François bring for Helen a whole valise, 
a big valise full of playthings, of the playthings 
which cost from thîrteen to forty-five cents in the 
little movable shops of the boulevards. 

After the breakfast we emptied the valise on 
the carpet, where, pretty in her low-necked gown, 
which displayed her pink flesh, her fresh and 
plump flesh of a two-year-old baby, little Helen 
reigned. And there were cries of astonishment, 
cries of joy, as well from the big people as from 
the little one, at the thousands of combinations in 
ail thèse playthings : they rolled, walked, hissed, 
ran — a liliputian life which swarmed around my 
daughter, who, gigantic, gave to herself now and 
then the pleasure of crushing an object of this 
little world moved by threads. 

What do you think my illustrîous men did at 
this spectacle ? Do you think they talked philos- 
ophy ? Not at ail : ail prone on the carpet, they 
caught on their path and threw to one another 
little wooden men, tops, bread carriers, windmills, 
vélocipèdes; turning, running, flying, twisting. 
Thethread? Where ismythread? Well! Baudry 
has stolen it from me ! No, it is Maupassant who 
îs eating it. Oh, look at him, my children ! 

And there were exclamations of enthusiasm 
and of joy, and kisses to Helen, who, hating in 
this crowd of playthings one of them, a windmill 
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whîch ran whîle ît tumed îts fans — why? what 
a mystery the braîns of little ones are ! — spît on 
ît whenever it came near her mouth. 

Meanwhile grave people came to make theîr 
visits. At every sound of the bell the door 
whîch séparâtes the large drawîng-room from 
the smaller one was closed hurrîedly; I ad- 
monîshed ail to be quîet, to make no noîse, and, 
very serîous, I received the visitor în the lîttle 
drawîng-room. When the players dîd not sud- 
denly yell with joy, everythîng went well. When 
they yelled, I explaîned — vaguely. But, îf the 
newcomer was a frîend of the great men, he was 
întroduced, and soon after there was another 
one prone on the carpet. And little Helen, 
amused as much by the gambols of her bîg 
f riends as by the acts of her jumpîng-jacks, showed 
her teeth, gave her cheeks to kîsses, was carrîed 
trîumphantly în the aîr. 

The candy bags were pillaged; those whîch 
the bîg people dîd not lîke were pîled up în a 
cup. " The bîtter cup of the Rejected," Baudry 
would say gayly. Hère, my frîend, are simple 
joys such as you need. I may count on your 
comîng, may I not ? 

An îdea : do you wîsh to go the next day to 
Nîmerck wîth my brother Gerald ? He wîU stay 
there a week to begîn the restoratîon of a wing 
of the old castle. It wîll be a change of aîr for 
you and wîll do you good. 
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XIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

December 30. 
You are kind, madame, great and kind, and I 
love you. I accept your invitation to the break- 
fast of the Abandoned. I shall not be an illus- 
trious guest there, but one profoundly grateful, 
and the devout admirer of the indulgent and 
sweet fairy that you are. 

XV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

January 16. 

You înterest me infinitely ; I prefer to say this 
to you at once, in order that my acts should ap- 
pear to you exactly as they are : an impulsion 
toward you entirely spiritual. I hâve just come 
from doing révérence to my mother-in-law. My 
nièce served the tea ; several young women were 
there, Germaine Dalvillers among others. You 
had not told me her mother knew you when you 
were a child ! We spoke of you. Oh, ho ! you 
would like to know, Mr. Inquisitive? Germaine 
said that you were a little, melancholy, caressing 
boy ; the grâce, the charm, almost féminine, of the 
baby won the hearts of the mothers. 

While the conversation went fronl you to the 
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two teams în the last polo game, I was thînkîng : 
ail this grâce, this melancholy, hâve tumed înto 
séduction. But has he not lost in it his energy ? 
You were a child in love with pleasure, cake, 
élégance, nonchalant ways, light caresses. Are 
you not now as you were when a child ? 

I am astonished to discover you as you are. 
The strength of your mînd had made me suppose 
you were otherwîse. Your intelligence, subtle, 
profound, manly, and cold, somewhat disdainful 
too, misleads one înto not observîng that your 
heart is hesitating and your will feeble. When 
you are near me, I am under the enchantment of 
your speech impregnated with caressing philoso- 
phy ; your most deceiving paradoxes seem to me 
to be natural things ; I am astonished not to hâve 
thought of them sooner. As soon as you hâve 
gone, the phantasmagoria of your éloquence 
falls. I regain my healthy judgment, my yeason- 
ableness, as you say pleasantly. Perhaps you 
exaggerate the importance of our moral gestures ? 
By dint of analyzing themselves thus, do not our 
soûls lose ail fervor, ail spirit? They hâve no 
more unforeseen sensations, the only ones that 
vibrate ; they pose before us ; does not then the 
mind go astray ? 

" Leave yourself, renounce yourself, and you 
will enjoy grand interior peace," the " Imitation " 
says. " Then shall vanish ail vain thoughts, ail 
painful anxieties, ail superfluous cares." 
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Is not thîs a beautiful text to divert you ? You 
ought to love me madly for sending you interro- 
gation points and such philosophical reviews ! 

XVI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

January 17. 
You powder our correspondence with exquisite 
things, madame. I hâve placed my lips, anxious 
for even the appearance of you, on each one of 
your interrogation points. But how severe you 
are becoming ! Why do you ask me the reason 
of my mind's eternal uneasînjess ? May I say to 
my susceptibility : cease to réside in me ; to my 
imagination : cease to live ? And, then, what re- 
source do you wish me to draw from my misérable 
body? Having obtained detachment from the 
only ego that interests me, shall I hâve to subject 
myself to a constant material labor which will 
transform me, as you think, into a good struggler 
for life ? Tell me, what will be the resuit ? My 
manner of being is to be without will, except to 
cull hère and there rare impressions ; I ask no 
other accent from monotonous and heavy life; 
my laziness is the talisman which makes me pene- 
trate further into joy and pain : I transform into 
vivid Works the researches, the discoveries, made 
in the minds of others, especially in mine. Is not 
that a beautiful power? Come, although short 
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my joys are superior. I neglect thefruîtîn order 
to feed on the sap, the true créative power. 

Why do you reproach me eternally for not 
beîng preoccupîed like others with conquering a 
place in the world ? Do you imagine me a lawyer, 
a magistrate, a physician ? I would hâve deigned 
to hâve one thing only: genius. Since I hâve 
none, I must be consoled by my dreams. I am 
" frivolous, sceptical, easily led, irresolute, capable 
of everything and of nothing, selfish and gener- 
ous, yielding and regaining myself incessantly, 
beaten by contrary instincts/* as somebody says, 
"deriving benefit from circumstances without 
taking the trouble of creating them." So be it. 
What can I do? The éléments whîch the human 
mind assimilâtes produce différent results in dif- 
férent individuals. Some are spéculative, others 
dreamy: the calm hâve richness of blood, the 
nervous hâve power of sensation. From one 
principle comes prodigious variety in beings. The 
same éducation has made of my brother a soldier 
and of me a dreamer. He is ail action, I am ail 
thought. Our minds elaborating the same sub- 
stance hâve made of it a différent nutrition. 
What can I do ? I am not more boastful of hav- 
ing inclinations to seek for the secret of final 
causes than he is boastful of being a fellow per- 
fectly organized, uniquely preoccupied with eam- 
ing promptly his epaulets after his graduation 
from Saint-Cyr. 
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Hère, madame, we are wandering înto the 
obscure mystery of the atom of différent value 
that every one of us îs. 

Do I ask you why you are so dark, so lithe, so 
pale ? Do you know the reason of your energy ? 
The reason of your physical beauty ? The reason, 
a thousand times more rare and precious, of your 
moral beauty ? Ah, Madame Tanagra, you are 
you, and that îs enough for me. 

You said to me the other night : " I should like 
to find for you a career that might give some 
diversion to your mind, a comforting prey for your 
suffering soûl/' FoUy ! My career is not to hâve 
any. I ask of you only one thing : do not lose 
your interest in me. Do not be frightened by 
my grand ambition, do not assume that haughty 
air which I adore. Listen to me : Do you know 
anything more powerful to express infinité union 
than the words of Dante : " The two who go 
together**? What noble dependence of the one 
upon the other one perceives in thèse words! 
They evoke mysterious affinities uniting minds 
without confounding them ever : " The two who 
go together." Will you let us be thèse two ? 

Now, madame, do not scold me; it is your 
fault. . . Why has your friendship become so 
sweet to me ? Why hâve the hours passed in your 
Company become so short ? Why has the memory 
of ail that is you become so dear? I hâve sought 
for the reason so much that I hâve discovered it : 
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your heart directs your acts, guides your thoughts ; 
ît fertilizes your mind, it attracts, it envelops, ît 
keeps forever. Ail your acts corne out of that 
heart, are impregnated by ît. There ! Are not 
my philosophical reviews as good as yours ? 



XVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

January i8. 

" There ! • . " It îs quickly said, monsieur ; 
after ail those beautiful speeches, do you think it 
will be easy for me to remain modest ? Take care, 
you admire me too much ; your frîendship seems 
to be based on an illusion — it is a fragile basis. 
What disenchantments you are preparing for 
yourself ! You will know me some fine day. . . 
What a fall ! It gives me goose flesh, monsieur 
my friend. 

My nurse, who remained my servant when I was 
a big girl, would say to me when I threw my arms 
around her neck too ardently : " Love me less at 
one time, Nisette ; you will love me longer." 

Durable friendships are not bom of a caprice — 
think of that ! You hâve known me for only four 
months, and y et we hâve met in society for two 
or three years. What sudden înfatuation impelled 
you toward me? You saluted me indifferently. 
A duU evening was necessary to make you deign 
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to sît besîde me. Our meeting was a charming 
thing, but let us not exaggerate anything, my dear 
new friend, and let us come to the point, I pray 
you. 

I consent to be " the two who go together," if 
they do not go too far. 

Shall I tell you what I think? Varîety in 
equilibrium is perhaps what impels you toward 
me ; but I am a little afraid that the vitality, the 
languor, the power of repartee which charm you, 
come from you, provoked in me by the créative 
breath, intellectual and strong, which is in every 
man even unconsciously. 

If my reasonîng be exact, what a little bit of 
nothingness I am ! 

XVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

January 19. 

You are mîstaken, madame my friend ; it is you 
who possess the créative breath ; you are, more- 
over, séduction made woman. 

I hâve taken a long time to discover you ? It 
is wrong of you to reproach me with this. You 
had a certain haughtiness well calculated to keep 
at a distance a sensitive being like me. I admired 
without daring to approach you. When I permit 
myself to relish my réminiscences, as far back as I 
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may place them, I find you always în my mînd — 
fine, pretty, flexible, délicate, and so pale. . . I 
saluted you and I passed by, not having the con- 
ceît to believe possible an interest of yours com- 
îng to me, 

I bless that duU evenîng. Hère, madame, you 
see how trials borne in common create the 
strongest ties between minds ! 

XIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

January 20. 

Make fun of me, îronical being ! My nièce îs 
right in labelling you as the most deceptive of ail 
flirts. Do you know that she is jealous of your 
fréquent visits to me? She came to see me a 
moment ago, " hoping to meet you." I smiled ; 
the little kitten sharpens on her little aunt her 
fine pink claws. She was going to the club to 
skate with her father; she would hâve liked to 
find you hère and take you with her. 

What a queer amalgam she made of her in- 
quisition about you, of her rage against a fold of 
her skirt, of the triumph of her hat, in technical 
terms borrowed from the solemnity of her first 
appearance on the ice at the club ; this word club 
takes in her mouth the most sélect importance ! 

This letter is not to tell you thèse things, but 
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thîs: Mother tells me to invite you to dinner 
Saturday. Will you corne ? Shall I see you thîs 
evening at my sister-in-law*s ? Madame d'Aulnet 
and Suzanne rely on your coming. . . So do I. 



XX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

January 21. 

Although I wrote to you yesterday that I 
accepted with enthusiasm your dear mother's in- 
vitation, still I must Write it to you again in order 
to hâve a pretext for expressing the joy which 
I felt at our unexpected meeting in the Bois 
to-day. 

You were coming toward me, light, walking 
quickly in that rhythmic step which I adore, 
huddled in your furs ; you had not seen me. 
Your floatîng gown suddenly clung to your grace- 
ful body by a caprice of the wind. I was moved 
by this artistically, my dear statuette, and 
troubled more than I would hâve been by abso- 
lute nudity. 

This gives you an idea of the strength of my 
mind : a few curves hâve on my imagination a 
great deal of power and cause much disturbance. 
Nothing which comes to me from you is com- 
monplace. You are the awakening of my 
energy; you people my life with sensations. 
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And what a pretty aîr you had when you rec- 
ognîzed me ! Your manner of beîng timid and 
resolute enchants me. 

No, no ; ail the pleasures are not above the îm- 
agînation's création of them ; mîne are vivid and 
penetratîng when, now and then, I let myself 
relîsh my réminiscences. And you must neither 
scold me, nor feel resentment against me, if from 
time to time I am bold enough to send you thus 
the " joyful flight of thoughts. . . " 



XXI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

January 22. 

"Of love. . r that's it, is it not? Oh, the 
poltroon who did not dare to finish his quota- 
tion ! Oh, the ugly monsieur my friend, whom I 
surprised in the act of paying over-refined com- 
pliments ! For you are paying over-refined 
compliments. Marivaux paying over-refined 
compliments without knowing it was excusable ; 
but you, knowing it, hâve no sort of excuse. 
Write otherwise if you wish to continue to please 
your friend. 

My mother-în-law sends me a box at the opéra 
for Friday. Do you wish to come ? The play is 
" Sigurd." Germaine Dalvillers has just entered ; 
she accepts two seats for herself and her hus- 
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band. Will you be my mentor? I hâve to 
leave you. She chatters, reads over my shoulder, 
and I do not know what I am saying. 



XXII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

January 23. 

Impossible, to my great regret, madame my 
f riend ! A mission f ails on my laziness ; pity me. 
I must go to Brussels for a conférence on very 
technical things. I pray you to be mercîful 
enough not to make me explain them to you. 

Be kind — ^write to me. I promise to begin 
writing. 

XXIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

January 25. 
Déplorable, madame, my first impression o£ 
travel ! I had not time to dine, after leaving you, 
before the train hour. At Compiegne, the first 
station, I tried to find cigars at least. I began 
by struggling with the door of the carriage, which 
would not open. At last I jumped on the quay; 
but I had not walked ten steps when my train 
started again. I rushed. A man with a braided 
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cap seîzed my arm, — polîtely, I must acknowledge, 
— ^and said : " Sir, you will break your leg/' 

I answered: "My dear sir, let me return to 
the train, I pray you." 

The man with the braîded cap tîghtened 
his grip and the train vanished more and more, 
if I dare express myself thus. " This is a terrible 
adventure," I said; "my valise, my stick, my 
rug!" 

The man with the braided cap benevolently ac- 
companied me to the telegraph office and I sent a 
despatch to the station master at Tergnier. This 
is the next station. When I passby there I shall 
probably regain my things. 

Conclusion : I hâve to kill two hours at 
Compiegne. I shall start on the nine-forty-seven 
train and arrive at Brussels tranquilly at four in 
the morning. 

I dined at the hôtel rather badly. Then I 
spent half an hour in a soldier's concert hall, 
crowded with artillerymen, where there are ex- 
traordinary singers. Then I went into the centre 
of the town, into the most stylish café there, where 
I am writing to you this resigned note. The most 
profound remark which I hâve yet made is that 
this city is fertile in artillerymen. I feel the 
necessity of rendering myself this justice: I hâve 
accepted my misadventure with a serenity, a dis- 
interestedness, a patience, a sweetness, eminently 
philosophical. If I do not regain my valise — 
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eveiythîng happens — I may relate my mîsfortune 
to the good Belgîans, and lecture in street dress. 
That is ail. My trip begins well, as you see. 
But this beginning gîves me the rîght to expect 
compensations, and I am waiting for them trust- 
fully. 

Farewell, dear madame my friend. I dô not 
wish to miss the train this time and I can only 
kiss your hands. 

Philippe. 

Observation : Compîegne îs traversed by a 
river. There is a bridge. There are also lamp 
posts in the streets. The great majority of the 
înhabitants are in the artillery. The béer is not 
very good. I heard it said there was a castle. 
There is no buffet nor cigar shop at the station. 
One leams by travelling. 



XXIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

January 26. 
{My Impressions of Travel Contmued.) 
So I took, Madame Nisette, the nîne-forty-seven 
train at Compiegne. But I was deceived in the 
information that I would reach Brussels at four 
în the morning. I had to wait for two hours at 
Tergnier, seaport, four thousand soûls. Modest 
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buffet, where I laid the foundations of a solid 
friendship with a braided brakeman by treating 
him to punch. I spent an hour at a popular bail 
near the station. Admission: four cents. The 
simple joys of the people there consoled me for 
an instant. I saw a beautiful girl on an artillery- 
man's arm. 

Arrived at Brussels at five-thirty. Went to the 
Grand Hôtel. Rose at noon ; took breakfast ; 
wandered in the streets. I feared to find toc 
many guides, but found none at ail ; I saw at the 
club where I am to lecture only the manager. 
So I shall be free until this evening. 

I went through the Rue de la Loi and the Rue 
Royale. " The infinité silence of those rectilinear 
streets frightens me," as Pascal says. Not a 
café, not a brewery, in the upper town, which is 
noble, clean, white, élégant, and somewhat cold. 
The manager of the club said I should see the 
Palace of Justice ; but it is too far — I will see it 
some other time. I culled thèse fragments of 
ballads f rom the newspaper booths : 

** La nacelle " (a*> of Béranger ai the Academy). 

** Weep not, my Mary, and remark 
The blue of the sky and the indulgent wind ..." 
•* La Misère des Flandres^"* iair of Béranger ai the Academy), 

** I saw there, near a cross of stone, 
A poor widow imploring the eternal ..." 

I wish I were at your house. . . I kiss your 
hands, my incomparable friend. 
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XXV. 

Philippe to Denise 

Marchienne, January 30. 

I found, madame my friend, your two exquisite 

notes at the house of Madame de X , which 

caused me comfort and tenderness. This is the 
first agreeable moment of my voyage. I deliv- 
ered my lecture last night before a public some- 
what stuffed. Yet ail went well, and I made them 
smile at moments. Resuit, something between 
polite hearing and success. As you say with élo- 
quence, " Ail is nothîng." 

Went to bed at ten. A restful night. Took 
the train at one o'clock. Traversed coal-black 
lands. Lugubrious! Reached at three o'clock 

the home of Madame de X . Charming ! 

Talked of Paris for an hour. Went up to my 
room, where I hâve only the time to recall to you 
that I am still at your feet. 

XXVI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Antwerp, February 3. 
Madame, I had not the time to write to you 
yesterday and I hâve only a moment to-day. 
Tuesday, at Marchienne, great success. Yester- 
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day took breakfast at Brussels wîth the X 

family. Ate exquisite oysters and excellent odd 
things. Then started for Antwerp. There, very 
great success. Good folks. A fantastic, noc- 
turnal promenade through the streets until two 
in the morning. 

Concert halls în mad décorations : Indian style, 
Babylonîan, Assyrian, Byzantine, extra Oriental 
styles, dazzling and barbarous, calculated to give 
a vision of the El Dorado and of the Alhambra 
to sailors who disembark after six months of sea 
voyage, and of singers of ail countries and of ail 
tongues. It is a very amusing cosmopolitanism. 

Farewell, madame my friend — I shall be în Paris 
to-morrow. 

XXVII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April lo. 
I thought of you yesterday and regretted your 
absence; it was my last five o'clock. In the 
parlor, by chance, were four literary men of the 
young génération, two of whom are men of 
genius. They knew one another, so we made up 
a dinner, which is always a favorable way of 
reuniting people. We talked, talked, talked; 
disputed, disputed, disputed ; philosophized, 
chatted, psychologized. It ail ended in a hand- 
clapping game between one of them and the 
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young wîfe of another, supremely intelligent, fine, 
distînctîve. In the midst of the battle, as she 
was losing her strength, her husband exclaimed : 
" Use stratagem, slut ! " We laughed for twenty 
minutes, ail of us, at this odd, old word from that 
refined, éloquent mouth. 

We dîned in the hot-house, among the flowers, 
to satisfy a désire expressed by one of the guests. 
The rain fell hard on the glass ceiling. It made 
a pretty noise. 

And the service amid ail this . . . my old 
servant flurried (he was brought up by my aunt 
and knows only the custom of courts)! One 
g^bbed the oysters, another the chicken in jelly, 
a third the roast, another the crawfish. The 
dessert was not better respected : raisins, al- 
monds, sweet thîngs, were eaten immediately 
after the soup. No, no, you cannot form an idea 
of it ; you should hâve seen us ! After the coffee 
the most elevated thoughts were discussed by 
ail, intoxicated by éloquence and ideas. Then 
we had learned music which calms the nerves. 
Then I sang with ail my soûl — you hâve never 
heard my voice thus — and ail my artistic émo- 
tions were . superexcited, in communion with 
theirs. And after ail there was something lan- 
guid, suave, collected, which made our parting 
difficult. It was exquisite ! 

I wish you had been there, in your précision. 
If you had been there, précise as you are, you 
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would not hâve exchanged that dinner for an 
empire — I think ! 

Farewell, excellent mocker ! A good shake of 
the hand, very friendly. Try to hâve, în reading 
my letter, if not indulgence, ^ the most under- 
standing sauL . ." 

XXVIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April II. 

Such is my luck ! If you think that it consoles 
me to think that I might hâve been there . • . 
I hâve not even the resource of saying, " Could 
you not call me by téléphone?" If you had 
done it I was not at home ; I dined at the club, 

then went to a réception by Prince X . There 

were only Highnesses — except me — reigning in 
the drawing-rooms of their noble subjects. 

My dear friend, I do not wish ever to meet 
a prince again, not one, because I do not like to 
remain standing for an entire evening, and thèse 
louts, never taking a seat, make not only men but 
women stay perched on their goose legs from 
nine o'clock to midnight, in déférence to Royal 
Highness. 

And what admirable comédies are played 
around them ! I should hâve infinité pleasure — 
infinité, do you hear — in relating them, if I had 
not friends, charming friends, among the faithful 
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to. those grotesque personages. But Prince 

X , Princess N , Duchess M , Duke 

B even, are so amiable to me, that it would 

be wrong truly : I cannot ; but I am tempted. . . 

In any case, this réception bas served me in 
formulating this principle, which is truer, be con- 
vinced of it, than the existence of God : 

Any man who wishes to préserve the integrity 
of hîs thought, the îndependence of his judg- 
ment, to see life, humanity, and the world as 
a free observer, above ail préjudice, above ail 
preconceived belief and ail religion, must remain 
absolutely distant from what is called society; 
for universal silliness is so contagious that he 
may not fréquent his brothers, see them, listen 
to them, without being, in spite of himself, 
affected by their convictions, their ideas, and 
their morality as imbéciles. 

Teach this to Helen, if you wish to make of 
her a true woman, and let me kiss your hands. 

XXIX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April 13. 
Saperlipopette^ what an attack, what energy, 
what spirit ! How you must hâve been bored by 
their Serene Highnesses! I believe easily that 

there were fewer ideas stirred at Prince X 's 

last night than in my humble home. But be sure. 
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my friend, that your great lords do not hold alone 
the record of boredom. Oh, how sublime they 
would hâve seemed to you if you had gone to 
them after leaving the Philistines! . . . There 
are stupefying ones in my husband's family. For 
those who hâve a heart, and who think, Philis- 
tinism is the only, the real enemy. 

The great lords, if they hâve not depth, hâve at 
least form : this is something, and it îs lackîng 
entirely in others. Philistinism ? It is a collec- 
tion of small sentiments lined with narrow îdeas. 
To live with elevated thoughts, with noble pré- 
occupations of science and art; to hâve great 
sentiments, grand generosity, thèse things happen 
from time to time to noblemen, to princes, to 
kings ; but to Philistines, never, never, never, I tell 
you ! They are empty, they are beastly, they are 
crafty, they are cowardly, they are selfish, they are 
dishonest. They know how to surround with 
such hypocrisy their ugly acts that they become 
impeccable before the law and remain, neverthe- 
less, instinctively répulsive. By Philistines I 
mean those to whom may be applied this défini- 
tion : Philistinism is not a social state, but a state 
of mind. There are Philistines even among 
artists ! 

Ah, the directing classes ! The exploiters of ail 
men and of ail things . . . of genius as well as 
of labor. . . The mère thought of them makes 
me become a socîalist. Their delicacy? Their 
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wîves cast stones at the poor woman who falters 
in her lover's arms. But the pearls that fall from 
her lips, who will gather them ? I knew a widow 
who had married again. One day we were talking 
before her and her second husband of nights 
whîch are more or less sweet to remember. 
She exclaimed, " Well, my two most beautifui 
nights were my two wedding nights ! " 

" Oh, Marie ! " retorted the second husband, 
" you had told me " 

And I spare you her explanation to Léon, 
successor to Paul, and the nausea which we feit, 
mother, I, and another young woman, who had 
împrudently placed that délicate subject in those 
profane mouths. 

That incident made me formulate thîs axiom : 
A widow's marriage is posthumous adultery. 

When I hâve passed an hour in the company of 
those people of the coarse species, I return home 
hastily, I take a bath, and I f eel like plucking from 
my brain ail the thoughts that traversed it ; they 
seem to me soiled. Like Hamlet, I feel like 
exclaiming, " To sleep . . . to dream ! " 

XXX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 14. 
Perhaps you are right ; at least, my princes are 
princes. How I like your letters ! I rejoîce at 
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dining to-nîght with you. I hope the instinctive 
Madame Ravelles will hâve wit enough to put me 
beside you. I warn you oblîgingly that if she does 
not do so I shall be in an ugly humor. 

And, then, do not assume a frightened air, for 
no other reason than that I love your mind, which 
is the prettiest and the squarest I know. 



XXXI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April 14. 

As I am very kind, hère is my reply to your 
little blue note, in case I should be separated f rom 
you at that dinner : a word of consolation — and 
also in order that you should not make so long a 
face that I would be compelled to assume joyful- 
ness in order to overcome the déplorable effect of 
it. Oh, diplomacy ! And ail this for nothing. 

I believe, simply, monsieur my frîend, that my 
mind is sweet, clear-seeing, and firm, somewhat 
tender, especially attached to a certain idea of 
pride and of self-respect. You should not give me 
too much crédit for this. Maupassant expressed 
this Paradox : " Genius is a good stomach." I 
say : " The organization of a being is his tempéra- 
ment, and tempérament is fatality." Education 
gives us hypocrisy, that is ail. 

Try to provç the contrary ! Our organism is 
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an inextricable mixture of races, and ît îs cruel 
heredîty which makes us what we are. That îs 
why my papa's daughter is not dumb. I had a 
great-grandmother who was very vivacîous and 
very talkative ; the resuit is that from tongue to 
tongue, as from thread to needle, I like not to 
talk but to Write. 

Monsieur, I hâve the honor to say good-nîght 
to you by thèse présents. Ah, dear nonchalant^ 
you must hâve had a marmot among your 
ancestors. 

XXXII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Aprîl i6. 

Dîd Helen tell you I met her in the Champs- 
Elysées, and that, under the vigilant eye of the 
précise Miss May, we flirted a little ? She was 
dîvinely pretty, your daughter, in her blue velvet 
gown and her plushy, pale gray chinchilla fur. 
She spoke on her " little friends the poor " and 
on the cold ; she said divine things. 

I wam you, madame, that she invited me to 
dinner to-morrow evening with her friends and 
her dear grandmother Nimerck, and that I 
wîU come unless you countermand, for I hâve 
promised to give a performance of Punch and 
Judy. 

Yours always. 
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XXXIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April 17. 

Helen ? She îs a silky, sweet, and tender child, 
quiet and méditative, pale, shaded — a dreamy 
child — a corner of heaven in my life. 

Corne! Since this moming they hâve been 
preparing for you a portion of the drawing-room. 
Your théâtre is there already and the marionettes 
are hanging languîdly on an armchair, waiting 
for you to give them life. How many minds of 
women are thus awakening under the délicate 
caressing hands of the men who love them. . . 

Helen related your promenade to me, and I 
must tell you that you hâve also a little place in 
that heart. Yes, she is somewhat divine, my 
daughter. I like to let her live in the torpor of 
her sweet instincts; she seduces, captivâtes, 
because I hâve respected that flower of childhood 
which makes her so naïve in her eight years of 
âge, so distant from the practical things of life. 
From this come the fine thoughts that enchant 
you. 

Aside from this, there is in her a spring of 
poetry. She is really beautîful, physically and 
morally. Oh, when I think that I will hâve to 
give some day this treasure to a man who will not 
know, perhaps, how to appreciate the exquisite 
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and fine thîngs whîch she represents ! . . . The 
worst of husbands îs not the one who deceives, 
who drinks ; ît îs the one who does not believe in 
us, whodîsdaîns us polîtely, who judges us înferîor 
to hîm, and makes us suffer in ail the good, fine, 
and tender things which we thînk ît our duty to 
offer to hîm. Oh, the livîng dead, those who are 
contemptuous of us because, bef ore us, the crowd 
of vulgar thoughts, of vulgar women, hâve extîn- 
guished theîr soûls f orever ; the ones whom theîr 
deceptîons haunt, the extinguîshed în lîfe whom 
nothing may rekîndle nor înspire wîth belief în 
somethîng good, în somethîng rîght, în somethîng 
beautîf ul ; those who ask nothîng f rom us or gî ve 
us nothîng — I hâte them ! 

Atrophy of the body îs nothîng, atrophy of the 
mînd îs everythîng ; even as possession îs very 
lîttle, whereas desîre îs everj^hîng. 

Vanderem, în hîs novel ** La Cendre," has 
made a perfect, just, and dolorous study of the 
State of mînd of a man who în ashes enters 
matrimony. 

Do not say that such a thîng never happens, 
since ît happened to me. I attest the least of 
evîls îs that a coarse woman should be preferred 
rather than us. What hâve I not endured ! I 
had energy; but Helen, tender, melancholy, lost 
în dreams, would die îf she had to suffer what I 
hâve suffered. At the thought of ît I detest 
already my son-în4aw. 
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I shall hâve to tell you some evening the paîn- 
ful drama — so calm, so dignîfied — of my life, and 
présent toyou that first secretary of légation who 
is my husband, and from whom came ail my dis- 
illusions, to the eternal and very great stupéfac- 
tion of my mother-în-law, cold, conceited, coarse, 
understanding nothing. Forher politeness takes 
the place of everything. 

XXXIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April i8. 
Stîll deeply troubled by our conversation last 
night, I send to you, my dear, dear friend, the 
expression of my respect and of my tenderness. 

XXXV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April i8. 

How kind you are, how your despatch did me 
good! 

After you had gone I asked myself why I had 
told you everything ; I felt, in spîte of myself, 
painfully ashamed. I was alone, broken by my 
réminiscences, a poor marionette — emptier and 
more limp than those of Helen which were 
scattered on the furniture. And now your kind 
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words prove to me that you hâve felt the thoughts 
which were in me, the exhaustion in which those 
confidences had left me. 

Yes, I hâve suffered much ; and so you will be 
always indulgent to the wounded friend, will you 
not? 

I am at times enervated, in a rage at the 
memory of my life's failure. What tenderness I 
feel in my heart and how I could hâve loved ! 
But there are.beings living thus in perpétuai in- 
completeness ; ail is at an end — nothing will ever 
take me from the limbus wherein I remain and in 
which my heart in revolt may not be extin- 
guished. 

I was twenty-two years of âge when I despaîred 
of being able to continue my life as chance and 
Society had made it for me ; Helen was two years 
of âge. I took my daughter and fled. I shall be 
thirty soon. In the six years of our séparation 
pretty beginnings of adventures appeared to me, 
but nothing more. My enthusiasm ceased when 
theirs began ; hence annoyances. The world, for 
this reason, attributed to me lovers which I had 
not, and it did not feel my heart live in ail the 
ardent purity of a tenderness ever aimless, and 
exalted precisely because it was aimless. 

Add to this that I hâve a coquettish mind, which 
leads me to give to indiffèrent people ail sorts of 
little délicate, intellectual things, which the fops 
take for advances, perhaps. I hâve therefore a 
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réputation somewhat calumnîated. I shall not 
disculpate myself. You know better than ail 
others what my life is. 

But ail this will explain to you why our odd 
and fervent friendship makes me se happy, happy 
to spend intimate evenîng hours with you, in the 
sweet and collected joy of havîng found a heart 
which is a brother to mine. 

XXXVI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

June 19, midnîght. 
My friend, I lack words to express to you the 
respectful tenderness which attaches me to you 
every day more and more. This evening you 
were talking to me in your voice sweet and low, 
filled with émotion. You were talking to me and 
I was deeply moved. You appeared to me an 
object of résignation, of strength, of peace, an 
object which is as precious to me, as rare, as dear, 
as Helen may be to you. Everything which 
comes from you, from her, seems to me a har- 
mony. Do not say that I am mad ; say nothing, 
in order that irréparable words should not come 
between us, and let me préserve in my heart the 
idea of you as of a saintly thing. 
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XXXVIL 

Denîse to Philippe. 

July I. 

My dear clear obscure, you write almost a love 
letter, for which I prépare to scold you ; then you 
vanish — neither letter nor call for twelve days. 

In this century of your absence, you can under- 
stand, my anger has been dissipated ; let us talk 
no more of it, I hâve forgotten it. But, as I am 
to leave Paris in a few days, I corne obligîngly to 
tell you, in order that a friend, somewhat queer, 
whom I possess in the surroundings of the Avenue 
de Messine should not knock at my door and 
learn that I am far off. . . This would be giving 
perhaps too much importance to a slight resent- 
ment. » • 

I should hâve gone already ; but as I had the 
laudable intention to call on my old aunt Girau- 
court before my departure for Nimerck, she has 
invited me to dinner. I could not refuse : to re- 
fuse would hâve been to grieve my mother who, 
because of the différence in their âges, regards 
her elder sister as a mother. 

It is that aunt whom my brother Gerald, my 
cousins, and I hâve irreverently christened, " The 
Custom of Courts," and how well this name be- 
comes her is marvellous. I believe she knows 
the Gotha by heart, and it is difficult for her not 
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to label her invitations : " By order of the Baronne 
de Giraucourt." 

She has the tempérament of one rallîed to the 
Republîc. She was a Royalîst — through paternal 
sentiments — but she has not known how to resist 
the seductive Second Empire ; she would become 
a Republican, I think, if the Republicans had a 
court with a great deal of décorum in it. 

She is a type, my aunt. I will make you ac- 
quainted with her. Tall, still beautiful under her 
crown of white hair, generous, intelligent, and 
fantastic, she spends ail her income in charity. 
She detests my mother-in-law and intimidâtes 
her ; it is curious and amusing to see. When her 
family réceptions are studded with a few stran- 
gers, the master of cérémonies — that is, the 
valet — passes discreetly through the groups in 
the drawing-room bef ore the dinner hour to trans- 
mit a card on which is written, ** Monsieur du 
Rand " — my aunt cannot be resolved not to give 
titles of nobility to ail the people she receives — 
" is requested to take his place at table at the 
right of Madame de Borde and to give his arm to 
Madame da Nières." 

And Monsieur Durand, Madame Déborde, 
Madame Danières made a Spaniard for one night, 
lose their heads in reading too attentively their 
Httle tickets ; this causes the queerest confusion, 
while my aunt, very dignified, annoyed by their 
awkwardness, murmurs : " Haven't the custom 
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of courts " and we make superhuman efforts 

not to die of laughter. 

An idea ! Corne to Nimerck wîth us. Gerald 
will leave us there to embark at Cherbourg. 

It will divert my poor mamma a little from her 
grief if she hâve to take care of a guest. 

I shall be delighted to travel with you ; but ît 
cannot be done, eh? Hâve you observed how 
nothing is favorable to our désires, to our joys, in 
life ? What a pity it is to hâve to spend one's 
time saying, What a pity ! 

Farewell ! I feel like a pocket édition of Jere- 
miah. Farewell ! Truly, you cannot corne with 
us Friday ? 

Hère I am suffering a law of gravitation toward 
you which is very extraordinary. . . Should I 
not be angry, rebellious friend ? Farewell, fare- 
well! This sentiment may last indefinîtely be- 
tween us — I mean for a day, which is a very long 
time. 

Farewell, farewell, farewell ! This time seri- 
ously. Farewell, monsieur my friend, think, 
work; do not content yourself with dragging 
your nonchalance through sélect places and with 
hooking hearts of women wîth your spurs ; give 
neither your soûl nor mind to the crowd, that un- 
bearable mob without heart, without kindness, 
without distinction, and without joy. 

It is the merciful gift which I send to you as a 
wîsh, pressing your hand affectionately. 
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XXXVIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July 2. 

Madame my friend, I say, as you do, What sl 
pity ! I should hâve liked so much to be with 
you ; I need it, sad as I am. 

You are very fortunate to be able to go; in 
truth, the more I lîve the more I hold in aversion 
Paris which I liked so much formerly. The few 
tranquîl and good hours which I hâve stolen from 
my bad destiny, recently, hâve been spent away 
from Paris. How différent, how much healthier, 
how much more personal and more profound are 
the émotions which one feels away from ît ! Tell 
the sea that I adore it especially. 

I am overwhelmed by annoyances of ail sorts, 
material and moral, big and little. I feel de- 
scending on my poor head a frightful storm. 
The good folks will say : It is your fault. What 
a beautiful and intelligent consolation! My 
courage and my résignation are exhausted. 

In thèse sad circumstances, your valiant and 
kind Company, madame, would hâve been par- 
ticularly precious to me ; but, you see, I hâve to 
renounce that also. At least, I hope that you 
will think a little of your friend and find time to 
Write to him. If you knew the pleasure which 
your letters give him, you would write to him 
very often. 
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I pray you to présent my compliments to 
madame your mother, and to convey to your 
brother my most affectîonate expressions. There 
is little probability of my being able to go to 
Nimerck, even to meet you there on the I4th. 
Events do not seem to lend themselves to this. 
I hâve not, however, lost every chance, and you 
may rely on my coming to kiss your hand if I can 
escape for an instant. 

I shall see you soon, I hope. Forgive the 
désolation of this epistle. Do not begrudge me 
the famîliarity of my affection transforming you 
already into a sîster of charity. Be convinced, 
madame my f riend, that I love you very tenderly ; 
it is my way of thanking you for your kindness 
and indulgence to me. 



XXXIX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

July 3. 

You suffer, you are sad, your letter has moved 
me. I feel in it a mind in distress, in one of 
those moral distresses that crush the mind. I 
hâve blessed the silly toothache that detains me 
în Paris and permits me to reply to you soon. 

Would you believe it ! AU my wisdom having 
taken refuge in a tooth of the same name, it finds 
îtself probably so crowded in that mother-of-pearl 
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lodging that my very American dentist speaks of 
pulling it out — not my wisdom — my tooth ! 

I am jestîng, but with the tips of my lips, I as- 
sure you, for I am pained by your grief. How 
unfortunate it is that our friendship îs so young ! 
I wouid say to you, " I know perhaps what makes 
you suffer," and we could taik of your annoyances 
without making the susceptibility which ail men 
hâve to tell their woes revolt, without appearîng 
to be indiscreet. 

No, it is not your fault. Can we avoid suffer- 
ing at times for money, that wind of folly which 
impels us so often into an abyss? Résistance 
becomes impossible, and we ought to resist, 
nevertheless. Can we be wise and suffer no 
allurement ? 

I hâve suffered a great deal in my short life ; 
that is why I comprehend ail sufîerings. My 
father had the habit of saying, "They hâve 
made of money a king; so I feel a certain satis- 
faction in dethroning it." And he dethroned it 
so well that we hâve known years which were 
black and so sad that I sometimes ask myself how 
we survived them. 

Helen will not feel such sufferings. When my 
poor father died inheritances came to us; the 
future of my daughter is assured — fortunately, 
for she seems to me to hâve the same ideas as 
her grandfather. 

A few days ago I asked her what she had done 
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wîth a large quantity of new pennies which 
everyone was pleased to give her. 

" My gold cents ? Oh, mamma, they were ail 
black and so ugly that I threw them out of the 
window." 

I did not hâve the courage to explaîn to her 
the fault which she had committed, so clean and 
rare and anti-Philistine appeared to me to be that 
contempt for pennies. And, then, she is not yet 
eîght years of âge. It will be time later. 

Corne, my friend, the worst sufferings are those 
of the heart. I hâve suffered cruelly in mine, 
which has been eut into pièces. My ill, little by 
little, became less burning ; it endures, however. 

You see, you may tell your misery to me : I 
will know how to appreciate it, if not how to cure 
it. Alas, valiant as my friendship is, you are a 
man, I am a woman. Do not thèse mère words 
place between us the silly mundane barrier which 
annihilâtes ail the spontaneous and generous 
transports of the heart? I hâve been moved by 
your " I love you tenderly." Be assured of it, 
I feel the exquisite frankness of your phrase, and 
I am very happy to be loved by you in that way. 

I think I hâve found the real name of Ahe 
sentiment which binds us. It is a nameless 
sentiment. Such as it is, the unnamed, I like it 
because it unités us. 

Farewell, my poor friend ; be brave, be stro^g, 
be confident in the inspirations dictated to you 
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by your mînd ; do not fear to attack your annoy- 
ances in front. Above ail, hâve faith : ail those 
I love and who love me are successful. 

Farewell ; laugh at your superstitious foUy and 
then send me a beat of your heart. I will retum 
it to you. 

Denise. 

P. S. — ^The delay for my tooth will make me 
stay in Paris two days longer. Why should you 
not come with us to Nimerck ? Come, décide ! 

XL. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July4. 
Your letter dîd me a great deal of good — ^you 
are straightforward and kind. Truly, I do not 
dare to leave Paris now. Later events will be 
more favorable to me. Forgive my involuntary 
défection, madame. 

XLI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

July 5. 
Monsieur my friend is the most terribly 
hesitating man I know. Come, since you hâve 
the hope of coming in a few days. It will brace 
you up. You will dérive advantage from the 
peace which ambient things give to us. None 
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can ever tell the good whîch the fragrance of a 
lucerne field does to a weary brain nor the intoxi- 
cation of eyes resting in so much verdure bathed 
in so much blue. And the sea, so beautiful, with 
its rhythmic chant, that ^^ grande gueuse^' as 
Gustave Flaubert called it ! And everything, in 
fine, including the friendly réception which is 
prepared for you. 

Corne ! ... I am a little bewildered by our 
departure and would like to drag you along. I 
hâve stirred, in preparing my boxes with my 
linen, tulle, and ail the silk underwear, too much 
iris powder ; the impalpable dust of the fine per- 
fume has pervaded everything ; it intoxicates 
me. 

Come, come ! You hâve no idea of the 
enchantment of Nimerck in this season. Come, 
dear indolent: in the village I will find a room for 
you (see, hère, my discreet homage to the con- 
ventional !). In fine, I shall take a great deal of 
trouble for you. Is this enough, my master? 
Do not, this evening, at my sister-in-law*s, reply, 
" Yes, big goose ! " 

XLII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July 20. 
Still under the the charm of the beauty of 
Nimerck, of the luxuriant and savage Breton 
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country, of the solîtary seasîde, I corne to thank 
you for havîng taken me there. I am happy to 
be able to be with you there in mînd. I see little 
Helen surrounded by bîrds on the lawn, and you, 
and your dear mother, and everything, în fine. 
I hâve had there, near you, hours which may 
never be f orgotten. Thank you ! 



XLIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

August 4. 

Madame my friend, you leave me without 
news, without letters, without anything. If you 
think to develop thus the nameless sentiment! 
Is there anything so saddening as a silence so 
mortal ? 

I feel wretched for having lost the horizon. 
Then, to console myself, I try like the fanatics 
to be happy by concentration of thoughts : mine 
are ail for you, for Helen the pretty, the dé- 
lectable. 

You see, the tumult of my ideas is resolved in 
you and in what surrounds you. The horizon is 
not first in my heart as it is in my letter. And, 
simply, I wish I had the three hundred league legs 
of which an author of the Eighteenth Century 
writes, in order to fall from hère at your knees. 
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XLIV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, August 6. 

It is true. I hâve not written to you. You 
are so odd ! 

My friend, twice during your stay among us 
you hâve disturbed my heart. 

The first time was when Helen, looking at the 
sunset reddenîng the horizon and following with 
her eyes the flight of birds which seemed 
anxious to lose themselves in it, exclaimed : 
" Oh, the sky is so beautiful that the birds are 
going to caress it!" — do you remember? You 
caught her in your arms and kissed her so pas- 
sionately that the little giri murmured, ** Mamma, 
mamma.** And you, mad friend, said then so 
desperately, " I love you, I love you.'* 

Then, another evening, I was singing. After 
every Lied of Schumann you murmured: 
" Again ! " Thus I sang for a long time his 
loves, his despair. When I ceased you were 
weeping ; so sad, so solitary, so bitter seemed to 
be your pain ! Standing near the piano, without 
daring to console you, to go to you, I was wait- 
îng. Then you said, " Go ; leave me alone. Go ! " 
I obeyed. But your trouble troubled me ; I hâve 
remained numb from it, and I do not know 
whither we are going. 
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Your thoughts are maladive, enervatîng. 
They împel me softly înto the guilty unknown ; 
revery is the îll of minds that are crumbling. I 
hâve become over-refined near you, but I hâve 
already lost a little of my strength. My friend, 
we must not see each other, "we must wrîte to 
each other no longer — for some tîme, at least. 

I leave you, then, dear, weakened, enervated, 
but stîU mistress enough of myself to regain my 
life of labor, of action, of improvement. I remaîn 
in the stronger solitude which trains one. It 
wîU arm me with healthier thoughts. 



XLV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

August 7. 

And so the hour has corne ! . . . I hâve de- 
layed it until now with ail my force of will ; I 
hâve lived in a mad désire, painful as a phys- 
ical ilL I was waiting for an opportunity to 
prove to you how I am attached to you, to 
what extent my heart, my life, are yours. I 
feared to hasten this instant in a commonplace 
manner. Attempting a trial beyond my strength 
I remained near you in solitude ; then you hâve 
known my heart. 

I felt such an anguish at the idea that in talk- 
ing to you I would lose you, perhaps. . . Oh, 
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those mornîngs, those days, those evenîngs, when 
my life slightly touched yours! . . . How dear 
to me were thèse days of undetermîned volup- 
tuousness, now fled f orever ! I was watchîng in 
a fever for the instant when your mînd, capti- 
vated by my mind, would melt in it. . . I was 
waiting for the impossible dream. 

Yes, I love you. Your eyes, your voice so 
harmonious, hâve upon me an irrésistible 
fascination. . . The limpid, grave, and sweet 
Sound of your voice, how it possesses me ! It 
gîves to your words, when an émotion veils it 
slightly, a caressing, a modulated, a mysterîous 
tone, which startles my thought — makes me fall 
înto an ecstasy of désire for the Ups through 
which thèse sounds pass. One loves you as soon 
as one hears you talk. Your voice, independent 
of your wîll, is fuU of caresses. 

I love you ; could I live in contact with that 
charming heart, that fine wit, — ^joyful, which 
attracts, retains, enlaces so tightly with a mag- 
netîc, a penetratîng warmth, — without loving ? 

I love you ; I can no longer live far from you, 
dear illuminated tenderness which guides me, 
vigilant, and has known how to animate me with 
îts warm magnetism. 

I love you for the straightforwardness of your 
thoughts, for the reserve in your gestures, for 
the fascinating immobility of your attitudes. 

I love you because you are natural, true, and 
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kînd, whîch îs the suprême charm. I love you 
because you are tall, lithe, pale ; because you are 
resolute and strong in your décisions; because, 
havîng so well divined your niind, I am curious 
about ail that is yours. I love you because I 
love you — this is the only true reason. 

Denise, I want to feel the sweetness of your 
lips on my lips, I want to be the master of your 
soûl, I want to see you falter in order to console 
you, and to be in that single minute ail your 
strength, ail your hope. . . 

My friend, be clément ; do not throw me back 
înto the nothingness from which you drew me. 
I shall be for a long tîme yet what it will please 
you that I should be ; but keep me, for I love 
you! 

XLVI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, August 9. 

What a letter! ... It fiUs my heart with 
pity and trembling. I thank you for your frank- 
ness ; it becomes you, speaking to me. 

You show yourself so loyal, so upright, in the 
midst of ail this trouble that I propose this to 
you : I will remain hère until you are cured. 

You appreciate, do you not, my not returnîng 
to Paris near you, this autumn, to make you 
suffer? You will lose the habit of me ; you will 
use to that end ail the strength of your întellî- 
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gence, and you wîU attain ît. No one among 
your friends, among those who surround you, will 
hâve seen thîs drama of your heart, and then, 
then only, we shall see each other again. 

I hâve the aîr of fleeîng from you ; perhaps 
you will thînk the reason îs I feel as if I mîght 
fall ? Harsh as may be the words which I hâve 
to say to you, they are the absolute truth on the 
State of my heart : I do not love you. 

If we remained near each other, I should be, 
perhaps, vaguely coquettish — hâve I not been so 
already? It might induce you to think that I 
love you. And then — who knows? Perhaps I 
should be caught by the melody of your words 
and fall through contagion. That would not be 
love as I understand it, as I excuse it. My fault 
would be surprise and cowardice ; for it is a sad 
and curious thing : when a man says to us, " I 
love you," f rail as may appear to us the basis, the 
principles, the primary causes, of this expressed 
sentiment, something unreasoned, unreasonable, 
împels us to accept as true that phenomenon. 
This something is, perhaps, nothing other than 
the désire for the sweet and flattering sensation 
which one has in saying: I am loved — words 
which fondly deceive the heart always. 

You see, not only I forgive you for loving me, 
but I am somewhat proud of your love. This 
ought to make you forgive me the suffering 
which I cause you involuntarily. Good-by. 
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XL VII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

August lo. 
Denise, Denise, do not hâve this cruelty ! leave 
Nimerck, corne ! With what cold décision you 
reject me from you, out of your life ! I can 
hardly understand it and believe it. . . I was 
nothing then to you but an occupation for your 
empty hours ! Yet I had believed ... I promise 
you I will regain courage, force, in the future ; 
but to die thus to ail one's sentiments, to ail one's 
memories, is a horrible effort. There is such 
a cloud of suffering around me that I know no 
longer what I am writing. 

XLVIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

August II, 
Poor dear, I feel also very wretched. Could I 
think that sweet and maternai envelopment was 
not without péril for you ? In your love I saw 
only fraternal interest. My intellectual indigence 
made me so childish in comparison with you ! I 
learned from you things felt only confusedly 
formerly. Oh, my sweet master, your love makes 
my mind dolorous ; but I cannot, I must not, re- 
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tum. The laws of society impose upon me thîs 
sage retreat. 

My friend, îs there decidedly more love în 
adultery than în marrîage ? Free, I f eel that I 
would become your wife and we might be 
happy. 

But I am not free ; and I do not love you 
enough to belîeve blindly in the immutability of 
your proffered love. When I think instead of 
dream of it, I see only the material side of this 
intrigue ; I think of it coldly, and to fall fails 
me. 

You were fed on the accursed tree of Paradise ; 
it has taught you the science of good and evil, and 
you instruct me in it with an éloquent tongue. I 
hâve not the controversial spirit necessary to 
resist longer the intoxication of those subtle 
poisons. Believe me, my friend, the continua- 
tion of our relations would be a tacit consent to 
your love-wishes. Thèse thîngs are répugnant to 
my heart ; I will stay hère. 

Perhaps, also, in the depth of my soûl, do I be- 
grudge your having troubled me. . . Why hâve 
you sung to me the enveloping chant of love ? 
. . . Why implore so fervently what I judge to 
be the shame and the irréparable soiling of a 
life? 
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XLIX. 
Philippe to Denise. 

August 12. 

There is in you an instinct asleep and I hâve 
not been able to awaken it. This benevolent 
power has failed me. To lose you? At this 
thought corne the " parades of forgotten hours " 
— forgotten already ! — by you. 

Did you feel nothing, then, madame, while you 
electrified my thought and my heart ? That is the 
charm by which you held me : I loved the 
sphinx-like smiles in bloom on your lips, the mur-, 
mured words, your way of leaving a phrase in 
the air, of leaving it so oddly unfinished ; ail the 
fugitive things, so personal, by which you ex- 
pressed certain interior émotions — I loved 
them. . . Where were you then ? You seemed 
to be so near me. 

Why speak to me of the laws of society? 
They are gênerai and distant. My mind revolts 
at submitting to them since my heart loves. 
Society does not seem to me to be a sélection, 
but an indiffèrent crowd, hypocritical, pitiless, 
without consolation. Why should I sacrifice to 
it what, right or wrong, I believe to be the hap- 
piness, the întimate, ineffable happiness, of our 
two lives ? 

Nature has no morality : I am not the first to 
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verify thîs fact. Socîety's conscience, îts scniples, 
îts decorousness, appear to me to be a truly comî- 
cal thing. The virtue of ail is only apparent; 
let the need of love, the bewilderment of the 
sensés, take possession of them, and they are, 
those modest mundane folks, blind about them- 
selves with as much intensîty as they were clear- 
sighted about others. 

And then, what matters ail thîs ? Ah, Denise, 
how nervously I want you — and I love you ! 



Denise to Philippe. 

August 13. 

Your insistence is beginning to offend my heart. 
I am evidently very belated, and would need 
more bewilderment in order to cross the imper- 
ceptible line which séparâtes moral purity from 
banal adultery ; this line, however, digs an abyss 
between the honest woman and your modem 
Manons. My philosophical force does not per- 
mit me to leap acrossthe line. Do not begrudge 
my having a dizziness in the head ; it is a physi- 
cal failing — I would not know how to conquer it. 

I do not wish to say to you : You do not love 
me. You would discuss the point, and I hâve a 
great fear of the learned casuistry which would 
make you conclude : ** Therefore, I love you.** 
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But sînce you dîscuss so well, you who are în 
love, let me reveal to you my modest moral 
theology, the theology of one whom contemp- 
tible reason guides still. 

What pleased you in me, what touched you, 
my friend, is — do not feel wounded — not my 
qualities nor my defects, but the séduction with 
which you conquered me amicably. I hâve 
known how to reflect you to yourself and, craftîly, 
how to make you accept the praise and the inter- 
est which a complex mind like yours cannot faîl 
to inspire. I hâve known how to talk to you of 
you, and how to make you enjoy the pretty dis- 
coveries which I made of an individuality in you 
unknown to the crowd. I hâve been the useful 
spring-board necessary to your mind — I hâve 
diverted you, I hâve amused, then înterested 
you ; I hâve gîven to you the délicate sensation 
of being understood, softening every angle în 
this friendship, giving to it an enthusiasm almost 
passional. My aim was to draw you from the 
languor in which you took pleasure ; I hoped to 
make you désire, then find, a career capable of 
giving food to a mind in suffering, as is yours. 
You hâve had, through me, a very vivid senti- 
ment of happiness, and the great émotion which 
suddenly invades your heart may be only grati- 
tude. 

Yes, you are kind, generous, seductive. You 
give at certain times joys the suavity of which 
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may not be described. Your great intelligence 
embraces and grasps ail. I hâve rarely heard 
talk so clear, so profound, so délicate, and so 
sensible on art subjects. A flood of luminous 
ideas cornes from you at times like a tempest ; 
they fertilize minds. AU my friends who are 
artists, like you, reclaim your présence, listen to 
you, and believe in you because of the generating 
power which you convey and which, falling on 
theîr brains, prepared to receive it, makes them 
f ecund. By an irony of fate, you alone may not 
profit by your power. By a grâce of Heaven I 
alone hâve made you discover it, and I had 
counted on this to realize this exquisite myth : a 
dear friendship between a man and a woman. 

Your scepticism, your disdain for other women, 
made me proud of having conquered you thus. 

But your hesitating heart has not been clear- 
sighted in ail this, and has not known how to 
resist the delicious deprivation of instinctive 
thoughts, which could not fail to grow on ami- 
cable soil so well cultivated. The incessant 
communication of our minds and of our soûls has 
spoiled everything Your desires hâve ascended 
toward me spiritualized by your délicate man- 
ners, and, mistaking a fancy for a sentiment, you 
hâve imprudently spoken — and so lightly! — of 
love, that beautiful and saintly human religion. 

I do not deny the inclination which you hâve 
toward me ; little by little, in the enchantment of 
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a rare, amîcable fréquentation, for thîs reason 
appreciated by us, you hâve corne to believe that 
you love me, and thîs with the greatest force of 
which you are capable. 

Unf ortunately I feel for you only sympathy — a 
sympathy carried to the extrême, perhaps. Well, 
yes : " I love you amicablyj" with that grain of 
coquetry which, unfortunately, înduced you into 
error. 

Believe me, my frîend : you shall be cured, and 
you shall return to the laziness of sentiment 
which is natural to you. The impossibility of 
obtaining more will disinflame you, and we shall 
be, then, a beautiful and honest exception of 
folks liking without loving each other, and soon 
you shall feel only the sweetness of a friendship 
so pure, therefore so durable. 

LI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

August 14, 
Why deny my love ? Hâve you tried it ? I 
think it bold of you to wade in arguments, in 
order to demonstrate to me that I do not love 
you. 

I love you. I place at your feet my most 
suave tenderness, my very first love. In refus- 
ing the joy of living in this form, are you sure 
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of havîng în this împerîous refusai a compensa- 
tion équivalent to the joyful impression which 
love places — even for a fugitive instant — in one*s 
beîng ? 

Has not each one of the forms which your 
young life has already taken fiUed you with disil- 
lusion ? 

Nothing is, except a relative manner of ac- 
cepting the effervescence which violent move- 
ments bring to us from tîme to time, impelling us 
to some determînate act. The long pénétration 
of your charm acting upon me impelled me to 
say to you : " I love you/* 

I conjure you, Denise, to accept as true the love 
that embellîshed the isolation of my life. It was 
a light which guided me slowly but surely toward 
you. Do not oppose so great a résistance to the 
natural debility of poor human affections. Let 
us not lose the opportunity to touch elbows with 
happiness. 

When a man of my specîes is " penetrated by 
perfect compunction, the entîre world is bîtter 
and unbearable to him," the Divine Book says. 
For the first time, and for you alone, I hâve felt 
this compunction. . . Denise, my loved rebel, ail 
my love is for you ever — you are my selected 
soûl. 
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LU. si 

Denise to Philippe. ^ 

August 15. 

" I hâve gone away, I hâve fled, and I hâve re- 
mained in solitude. . . " 

The Divine Book says that also, and I make of 
it my irrévocable reply. 

Insist no longer, my friend ; it is already se 
painful to lose you ! 



LUI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Saalfelden, Austrian Tyrol, August 22. 

It would not hâve been just, madame, to let my 
love condemn you to exile. Society, about 
which you care so extremely at times, might 
hâve been astonished by your prolonged sojourn 
in the country this autumn, this winter. 

I hâve left Paris. Not expecting to meet you, 
what could I hâve done there? 

I am, with my duU grief, in a delicious village, 
deserted — surrounded by tall, green mountains 
with snow-covered peaks. 

More than ever my soûl is distressed, and the 
benevolent isolation wherein I am is necessary to 
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stifle the unhealthy appeal of vague ideas of 
suicide. 

Good-by, madame. I shall return to France 
when I shall hâve ceased to be disdainful of the 
exterior movements of lîfe. 

Awaiting this oblivion of the only individuality 
în me worth the while of being observed, I remain 
the one who loves you. 



BOOK IL 

Love îs lîke a f ever ; ît cornes and goes, and 
will has no part in ît. 

AU pleasures do not corne from the cessation 
of sorrow. 

Very délicate minds are prone to curiosity and 
préjudice. 

Thèse minds too ardent, or ardent through 
excess, . . . cover from afar, and, before they hâve 
seen them, endow, objects with the imagînary 
charm the inexhaustible source of which is in 
themselves. 

Stendhal. 

LIV. 

Philippe de Luzy to Denise Trémors. 

Paris, October 27, 18 — . 
Two o'clock in the moming. 
I hâve just seen you again, I hâve just had an 
evening so similar to the one which had placed 
our two lives in présence of each other fourteen 
months ago, that we mîght hâve thought we were 
at the same evening exactly. 
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You are still délicate and charming, madame. 
Although it was not possible for me to tell you 
what happened in my mînd — perhaps also in 
yours ? — during thèse long months, I thought I 
felt in the grasp of your little hand a vivacity so 
cordial that I dare ask as formerly the permission 
to see you and to assume at last the right — which 
I hâve certainly earned — to count myself among 
your friends. 



LV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October 28. 

Your handwriting startled me. I kept the 
letter without opening it for a long time in my 
hands, trying to divine what you had placed 
there. 

I shall reply frankly to your request and pray 
you to reply frankly to mine : are you completely 
cured ? 

Our unforeseen meeting yesterday assures me 
that my question is not vain. You hâve been 
able to count the beats of your heart, you know 
îts condition. I hâve so much confidence in your 
honor, it has appeared tome so loyal during those 
long months when you tried neither to see me 
nor to Write to me, that I am happy to be the 
friend whom you hâve selected. 
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LVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

October 28. 
I am cured. It îs only to you, madame, that I 
would dare to write thèse fallacious words. Like 
Heinrich Heine, I may say : 

** My heart bloomed only once, 
A century ago it seems. . ." 

Will you let me corne this evening for a cup of 
tea and to cure myself a little — not of loving — ^but 
of the nonchalant spleen which goes on increasing, 
while my will serves for nothing other than forti- 
fying the moral uneasiness in which I am. 

LVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October 28. 

Corne ! Helen has read the word " cured " of 
your despatch. She said : " Is my friend Philippe 
ill, mamma ? " And as I replied " Yes," she said, 
" Oh, mother, you must nurse him ; you know so 
well how to do it, a«d it is sweet when you are 
nursing . . . it consoles one for being ill.'* 

Then I will hâve two délicate beings to 
strengthen ; the dear angel, and you. 
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LVIII. 
Phîlîppe to Denise. 

October 29. 

Helen was so exquisite last night that I under^ 
stood you as well as your acts, even in what 
had seemed to me until now theîr most secret 
motives. 

You are ail for her eveh as she is ail for you. 
She is the mistress of your mind. I had no idea 
that so much tenderness could tie to each other a 
child and a mother. That makes of you, madame, 
an exceptional being, of whom I am happy to be 
the friend. 

I bless chance under the form of the anniver- 
sary célébration of the marriage of the King of 
the Hellènes with Grand Duchess Olga ; I bless 
the will of your husband writing to you from 
Athens to prove by your présence his zeal in 
foUowing his career; I bless Aprilopoulos, the 
anodyne wooer of your nièce, who led me to the 
Ambassador's réception, since, against ail expec- 
tation (I believed you were at Nimerck), I found 
you there. I bless your infinité kindness, 
madame, since you permitted me to become your 
friend again. 

But in the tender émotion caused by this 
rehearsal of our relations, I omitted to tell you 
something which it is important you should know. 
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I had been hardly a month at Saalfelden when 
a letter of your nièce was sent to me from Paris. 
Mademoiselle Suzanne d'Aulnet asked me ingenu- 
ously the reason for my absence. She confessed 
she had asked for my address, and, as you denied 
knowledge of it, she felt exasperated at the 
mystery with which you surrounded my dis- 
appearance from Paris. 

To quiet her, I replied confirming your perfect 
ignorance, and, with a view to dispel her doubts 
and her spirit of intrigue, said that I revealed my 
address to her alone. She was flattered, as 
you understand. Other letters followed, empty 
enough. At that moment, and for several months 
later, only the letters in which she spoke of you 
interested me. Thus, my friend, I learned that 
you had resumed your studies of harmony ; I 
read even the three works which you hâve pub- 
lished. May I say that I was touched by your 
isolating yourself in study and not in the light 
diversions of society ? You remained suave even 
in your severity, and the pain of exile which you 
imposed on your friend you shared, through I 
know not what charitable pity. 

But to return to Miss Suzanne : as, since my re- 
turn to Paris, she continues to write to me, I 
think the situation is becoming complicated. 
What do you think of it ? . . . And tell me how 
I could hâve failed to adore you, comparing you 
with others ? 
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Now, however, when I thînk that we mîght 
hâve spoiled by a banal love the sentiment whîch 
attaches us to one another, I am f ull of retrospect- 
îve remorse. We should hâve had always to reach 
the point where we are now. Women like you 
never falter. They know how to remain intact 
on the little pedestal of honor which they hâve 
made for themselves, and one loves them apart 
from the others, precisely because they are as se- 
ductive, and not accessible. 

Alas! we are ail sick at heart of our adven- 
tures, ail disenchanted, and it is our ill, the ill of 
the century, not to hâve the energy to love. 

You are one of the rare women whom I would 
hâve liked to love, before knowing you so well, 
cherished madame ; now I feel what an abyss 
would hâve separated us in love, and what you 
would hâve made me suffer in forcing me to give 
you a strength of mind which I hâve not. If 
I had suffered alone ! . . . But what you would 
hâve suffered ! What an awakening, my poor 
little one! What we offer is so little in com- 
parison with what the convinced ones like you 
gîve. It îs the etemal story " of the plaything 
which we believe we are receiving and of the 
treasure which you believe you are giving," of 
which the great thinker-queen, Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania, speaks. 

As a friend, I feel I am at the height of my 
task, for I love you too much ; I love you with 
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tendernesSy respect, admiration, even jealousy. 
And I should be very serîously furious, I assure 
you, if another permitted himself to love you as 
I love you, madame. 

Oh ! how good it would be to be with you for 
a month in the country, impregnating myself 
with your moral force. 



LIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October 30. 

What a pleasure your letter gives me ! After 
thèse long months we met with an appearance of 
coldness, and yet the discreet drama has placed 
in us something very tender ... do you not f eel 
it? 

The nameless sentiment, more and more name- 
less, possesses my heart extremely. 

But why do you treat so lightly my niece's 
behavior ? This news of a secret correspondence 
has made me shîver. If it had not been ad- 
dressed to you, to you whom I esteem, whose 
delîcacy of sentiment I know, think of the trouble 
which such a liberty in manners might bring to 
her future lîfe as a wife, and how harmful it may 
be already to her lîfe as a young girl. 

If I dared, my dear friend, I would ask you to 
destroy with me Suzanne's letters before my de- 
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parture for Nîmerck ; I return there to-morrow, 
as I hâve promised my mother. 

Suzanne is a spoiled child in whom hâve been 
developed only showy qualîties. If you permît, 
I wîU explaîn to her gently the rîsk she runs by 
viewîng life as she does. My sîster-în-law was 
soon overwhelmed by the împerious vitality of 
her daughter; she îs a précise and straightfor- 
ward créature, that sweet Alice, belîeving evil as 
impossible to her family as ît is to herself, having 
no suspicions of it ; her husband is a brute, more 
preoccupied by clubs and races than he should 
be, but scrupulously honest. Suzanne may not 
hâve understood the bold, bad tone of her 
advances. I feel wretched, humiliated for her, 
and ready to beg your forgiveness. 

You consent, do you not, to burn her letters ? 

To return to ourselves — is there anything 
stranger that the sentiment which binds us ? It iâ 
truly on this question that Bourget, the délicate 
psychologist, should write his next novel, for our 
letters, hardly following one another, may not 
form a novel. His talent would be necessary to 
create, to animate with a romantic and philo- 
sophie life, the things that our lives contaîn, 
corners of our minds whose intimate confidences 
reveal from time to time the reserve fund. 
Perhaps such a novel would not amuse the pub- 
lic, the pure joys of the heart being an idéal of 
those who relish them, but not of those who read 
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of them. And yet, who knows ? A work whîch 
would gîve play to the imagination of others, a 
work which would let one divine, suppose, invent, 
beyond the frame wherein ît is enclosed, would 
be perhaps a life's work. 

I know very well that a novel must be com- 
posed always of an exposition, a plot, a knot, an 
ending, and the inévitable scène that Sarcey 
claims always. But our letters go topsy-turvy, as 
în life. They are illogical, for man is illogical ; full 
of contrasts, for woman is ail contrasts ; gay, sad, 
différent, they paint a real man, a real woman ; 
they go as they can, any way ! 

They do not bend to the exigencies of a hero's 
character, a hero from the beginning to the end 
of the book; we shall not probably finish our 
lives, I in a convent, you in the Seine ; we shall 
not be killed by anybody, not even by my diplo- 
mat of a husband ; so it is not a novel (I am 
glad of it), and it would not interest anybody, for 
everyone wishes to see in a novel a sort of idéal 
of life, or sufîerings so extrême, or horrors so 
complète, that, fortunately, I hâve rarely seen 
them in real lives — ^yours, mine, ours, theirs. 

And then, no one would believe that there 
could exist a friendshîp as vivid, a need as con- 
stant to see one another, to listen to one another, 
to know the least events în the life of one and of 
the other ; so undeniable an attraction, you with so 
much obédience to my desires, I with so much 
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complacency for yours ; and ail, in fine : the sîm- 
plicity, the complexity, the charm, the fineness, 
the strength, the subtlety, the falsity, the frank- 
ness — the exquisite, the incompréhensible traits 
of the sentiment which we feel for one another. 



LX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

October 30. 
Four o'clock, aftemoon. 

Certaînly — our letters are not a novel. They 
hâve no prepared, deliberate links ; they are not 
the progressive co-ordination of wished-for events 
impelling the work toward an end well-exploited 
and too often known and foreseen by the reader. 

But because of this they seem to me the more 
interesting ; if they were a novel, confess that ît 
would be in the form and in the idea extremely 
novel. They are better than a novel, they are a 
fragfment of life. Do they not express the dé- 
ception of a man avowing his struggle against his 
latent faculties — which he feels are most sub- 
lime ! I jest ; but the spontaneous avowal of a 
painful powerlessness is, after ail, a noble humil- 
ity worthy of study. Do not thèse letters depict 
the perpetuity of a bafHed will, a maladive sus- 
ceptibility, ever faltering, a power of will escap- 
îng in spite of the efforts of an imagination eager 
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for action ? I hâve, I think, élévation of mind ; 
I hâve the sentiment of possessing superior fac- 
ulties without the power to realize my concep- 
tions. Ail the penetrating moral miseries, I feel 
them, an impatient dreamer. If at times, by the 
grâce of puérile influences, I divert myself from 
them, the consciousness of my ill brings me back 
to prof ound despair. I weep over my idleness. I 
feel that I cannot know myself. 

Ail the miseries, the weaknesses frankly con- 
fessed, which I surrender to your calm friendship, 
are they not the disease of many young men of 
our time ? And if I knew, if I had the strength 
to express the infinité which is between what I am 
and what I might be, should I not discover then 
the virus which may not be inoculated in those 
who suffer from the same ill as I ? 

Our letters, dear, would interest certainly — not 
counting the people who cannot dispense with a 
marriage or a death in the last leavesof a novel — 
minds upright and sane as ours are; then irri- 
table and ardent minds, agitated and confused by 
their feebleness, as mine is, perpetually in battle 
against their inspired desires, the value of which 
they deny. 

If our letters were known to prof ound minds, 
thèse might find them captivating enough to read 
them. 

Do not they reveal the intîmate and secret 
fluctuations of two humanminds disengaged from 
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the false brilliancy and from the varîety of ambî- 
ent events? For you also hâve your troubled 
hours, valiant as you are. 

I shall corne to-night to say farewell to you, 
sînce you are returning so soon to Nimerck. I 
shall bring you Suzanne's correspondence and we 
shall burn it. 

I send you thîs letter by a messenger in order 
to hâve your answer quîckly. 



LXI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October 30, five o'clock. 

No, not thîs evening, but at once ; I was just 
going to send you by a messenger this letter 
written bef ore yours came : 
" My Friend : 

"Paul Hervieu, Grosclaude, Vanderem, Ger- 
maine, and Paul Dalvillers are coming to dinner 
this evening ; will you be one of the party ? Then 
corne at six o'clock, in order that bef ore the dinner, 
which takes place at eight, we may hâve the time 
to talk and to burn the prose of the imprudent 
lîttle person. 

" This reunion was arranged impulsively at Ger- 
maine's a moment ago;in an amusing way. I had 
called on her, knowing that she résumes her récep- 
tions as soon as she returns to Paris, 
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" A very stylish, very élégant woman was there, 
in stunning costume — an American présentée! to 
Germaine this summer at Dinard by our friends, 
the O'Cornills. 

" I do not know if the lady had discovered that 
my hat was not made by Reboux and that my 
gown was not made by Doucet, but my simple 
toilet made the beautiful stranger assume grand 
airs. There were shades in her politeness which 
amused me. Not at ail intimidated by the différ- 
ence in wealth which séparâtes us, I took pleasure 
in being very droll, very amusing, very subtle, 
even very witty (O shades of Marie Bashkirt^ 
seff!). I roUed the beautiful lady in the sugar- 
and-salt powder of my sallies. 

" What a success ! The three men présent had 
attention for me only ; one held my umbrella, the 
other held my cardcase, so I could drink the 
Lacryma Christi in comf ort. Hervieu, Vanderem, 
Grosclaude made careful, scintillating, exquisite 
repartees. Germaine tried vainly to drag her 
pompous millionnaire into our conversation ; 
bewildered, the beautiful lady, her mind in mourn- 
ing because of the failure of her dress efîects, 
seemed hypnotized. 

" It was a fine revenge, in truth, but it does not 
prevent money from being to-day the means of 
everything. It was then that this evening's 
dinner was arranged, to the lady's stupéfaction. 
There's a woman who would give to her guests 
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the sîlver menus of her table 1 It is an amiable 
solîcitude for those who hâve not enough to pay 
for breakfast the next morning. 
" I count on you, my friend." 

LXII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

October 31. 

I felt a slight émotion in writing on the 
envelope : ** Nimerck, Finistère." 

Hère is a sweet thread tied again. With what 
care I shall apply myself not to disturb this dear 
friendship definitely founded ! You shall hâve to 
be the more grateful to me because you remain 
my dearest. I had a désire to kiss the hem of 
your gown, — of the gown disdained by the Ameri- 
can, — when, last evening, your celebrated men 
playing spoken wit in order to rest from written 
wît, and Hervieu asking "When does one cease to 
love ? *' you replied " Does one ever cease to 
love ? There are people who are dead and who I 
feel love me still." 

This thought buzzed around my heart ail night ; 
I feel so well that I shall be among them, loving 
you beyond death. 

Nimerck must be beautiful in thèse last autumn 
days. Give for me a caress of your eyes to the 
lawnsy to the black firs, to the hard rocks of your 
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sad cliffs, to ail those calm and beautiful things, 
and let me kîss devoutly the tips of your gloves. 



LXIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, November i. 

Yes, the autumn îs a beautiful season. There 
are still leaves on the trees, still flowers in the 
bushes, sunlight ; and the wind makes the branches 
sing and murmurs through the house. The wind 
becomes the guest at the fireplace and in the col- 
lected hours of the evening. What memories it 
awakens with the continuous noise of its long 
hisses, and what sad thoughts ascend to the heart 
in its monotonous turning ! At times my mind îs 
bewildered by it. 

October is dead. November comes, despoiling 
the earth a little more day by day ; the weather 
îs beautiful, it is cold. I am writing you to-night, 
the night of AU Soûls' Day, with my mind fuU of 
the memory of my father, a dear and painful 
memory. I brought for him this morning to the 
grave a large wreath made of silver leaves and of 
flexible branches of fuchsias, the long, délicate, thin, 
and red flowers of which resemble tears of blood. 

He sleeps under a menhir, a heavy block of the 
native country ; he wished for nothing else on his 
grave, affirming thus to the humble equality in 
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death. Hère Helen brings on annîversary days 
a France rose, which she places with a kiss on the 
moss at the foot of the rock. 

On my retum, by a strange chance, I opened 
a book and found on the first page the signature 
of the dear deceased one. He had marked this 
book with a date: 1860. This moved ail the sad 
fibres in me. I thought of things childishly 
tender : his hand had touched that paper. 

One returns to naïve sensations when one 
suffers. The heart clings to everything; every- 
thing revives its délicate sufïering. Strength of 
mind ceases to be anything. I remember Ger- 
maine, who keeps preciously the last white boots 
her baby wore, still covered with a little mud on 
which her little foot had stepped. She cares for 
this mud, where the foot placed its small imprint, 
with the same fervor that the pale, dried flowers 
which touched her beautiful little body provoke 
in her. How stupid is the heart, studding with 
sparks of love the smallest things. 

I am sad to-day with my memories, prof oundly 
sad ; tears come to my eyelashes although I do 
not weep ; it is a sadness made of vague fear of 
the aridity of my future life. 

But I wish no longer to annoy you with such 
things. Farewell, my friend ! I send you my 
best thoughts of the autumn, gilded still by a 
little sunlight, as are the dead leaves which the air 
of the sea causes to tum around our last flowers. 
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LXIV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, November 1$. 

You made no reply to my last letter, and this 
grieved me a little. I should, however, pardon 
your laziness ... in favor of what I expect of 
you. You are very well as you are. I ask you 
only not to forget me too much, suspecting in 
you a tendency to like particularly, like a cat, 
those with whom you are always. I hâve just 
passed through great anxiety about Helen, and 
am still numb from the thoughts which harassed 
my brains. I expected to return to Paris at the 
end of the month ; my departure is postponed and 
I do not know when I shall return. Write to 
me in order that my great solitude may be filled 
by friendly memories. 

Especially do not forget that I am going 
through life sadly, and that the least sign from 
you will cause me great joy. 

LXV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Paris, November i6. 
I learned only yesterday, at your mother-in- 
law's, the accident to dear little Helen and the 
sad results of it. 
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Yet your sîster-în-law, Madame d'Aulnet, with 
whom I had the pleasure of dining, made me 
hope to see you this week, the child being cured. 
Must I renounce this hope ? I trust not — în the 
înterest of me, who désire vividly to see my 
f riend, and in the interest of you, so saddened by 
your préoccupations and your solitude. Be sure, 
at least, that amid ail thèse annoyances my f riend- 
ship will not abandon you ; if I could be with 
you for one or two days it would give me much 
joy. But what would people say ? This world 
of gossip would hâve a révolution. 

And then I cannot pity much the happy people 
who are far from hère. It is truly in Paris that 
annoyances assume a gray color and envelop the 
mind with a sad mist wherein it is extinguished. 
But nature, the sea, the horizon, maintain the 
soûl in an excellent moral health and reanimate 
courage. For those who think and who com- 
pose, it is in solitude and méditation that the best 
inspirations come to them. Their personality is 
developed in them, their talent is enlarged in them. 
Be persuaded that if you are now too downcast to 
profit by them, you shall not fail to feel soon the 
happy efîects of them when you retum home. 

What means, if you please, madame, " în favor 
of what I expect of you " and " you are very well 
as you are " ? 

Thèse are terrible phrases ! I pray you, 
explain them to me. 
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You are wrong to suspect me of havîng, lîke a 
cat, a tendency to love partîcularly those wîth 
whom I am always. It is a false idea : I could 
Write to you at length on thîs subject. If you 
care to compare me with any animal, compare me 
rather with the dog, faithful and good. 
Farewell, dear sad one. 

LXVI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

November i8. 

Sad ? . • • No, I am hot sad, only languid and 
pained. If you were hère I would tell you why. 
The causes are little nothings whîch I know how 
toanalyze and which I cannot conquer. Hâve 
you not surprîsed yourself keeping a hand a little 
longer than you should hâve done in yours, 
though your heart or your mind had no part in 
the act ? It is mechanical. It is something like 
a slight, idéal touch, it is fugitive, it is nôthing ; 
andyet it troubles and moves one like a love 
promise. My state of mind is thus : something 
indefinite floating around me and gravitating to- 
ward — what ? I do not know. I am becoming 
bucolic. . . The autumn, the pure and honest air 
of the fields, the great solitude — thèse are my 
trainers. Dç not make too much fun of me, if 
you please. 

Since you disdain to be a cat, it is to the faith- 
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fui and good dog that I make thîs confidence of 
my moral uneasiness, and not to the stylish man 
in evening dress and white cravat. 

Yes, yes, it would be charmîng to hâve a vîsît 
f rom you ; but I hâve not the right to take you 
at your word. . . 

Yet I say to myself that this voyage would be 
an enchanting thîng, if you are fond of wind, of 
f rost on the lawns, of holly with shining leaves, of 
moss weeping over dead leaves. 

If walks in the storm do not dîsplease you, nor 
a close house, nor talks before fires wîthout other 
light than the flames of the hearth, at the fugi- 
tive and melancholy hour of twilight, corne. 
Then the odd shades of the furniture tremble in 
the vacillating of the flames and extend them- 
selves on the carpets, crawling, fuU of mystery, 
while the red sunsets cover the sky and make one 
think there is a gigantic conflagration on the sea. 

Perhaps ail thîs would please you infinitely. 

Good Lord, what am I saying! I was not 
thinking of your brave fear of gossîp ! 

LXVII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

November 20. 
I do not like your irony, madame, especially 
since it seems to come of a nervous ill, very 
inferior to your customary beautîful energy. 
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You know very well for whom I fear gossîp, do 
you not ? Then do you thînk your persiflage is 
opportune ? 

I am kînder than you ; I went to Germaine 
and suggested to her the idea of going to divert 
you before the arrivai of your sister-in-Iaw and 
your nièce. This caused a comical scène among 
her, her husband, and me : 

** She is sad ? Then I shall run to her," Ger- 
maine exclaîmed gently. 

"Well, how about me? You abandon me?" 
retorted Paul. 

"In the first place, you can follow me ; and 
then, be reasonable, dear ; you know very well 
that you are in your decorous phase, and I will 
miss you so little. . . " 

" Germaine ! " exclaîmed Paul severely. 

" Well, what of it, my love ? Did you or did 
you not say the other evening that you were 
decorous?*' 

" Continue to ridicule me before Philippe ! " 

"Before him ? the excellently decorous? My 
love, you are decorous in phases . . . decorous- 
ness in him is quotidian, chronic and acute. You 
may believe me : his sins are always sins of 
omission ! " 

I exclaimed, " Oh, oh, oh ! " shocked and 
vexed, but laughing, while Paul, bewildered, 
asked : 

" How do you know^ " 
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" Intuitively — I divine ! *' 

" Germaine/* Paul said, " thèse are examples of 
the remarks which make people in society mis- 
judge you, and ** 

" Come, do not scold, my lover ! " 

" But I protest, Madame Germaine," I saîd. 

" Your protest does not change anything," she 
said ; ** you are ail on the surface, my dear Phil — 
you know this very well ! Just think — my loving 
husband, he would say to the big girls, our f riends, 
when he was a little boy and they implored a 
kiss, * I consent, but do it quickly, don't hug too 
tightly. . . ' It was a grâce which he accorded 
to them, this little bit of a man/' 

" Good, my dear," I said ; " as a lover I abandon 
myself to your sarcasms, — although you speak 
without knowing, — but as a friend, confess, Ger- 
maine, that one may risk investment in me, I am 
a State Fund. . . " 

" That is right ; sure, but bringing nothing ! " 

At this we laughed like three f ools ; Paul looked 
at his wife passionately, and I gave them my 
bénédiction. 

This is agreed upon: Germaine will go to 
Nimerck in three or four days. Her husband will 
bring her to you and return to Paris whence he 
and I will go hunting at Ferdrupt's, Germaine 
having always declared that she will never set her 
feet in their house, because one has to work there 
too much. Hâve you heard her adventure wîth 
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the dowager, who dîed sînce — ^and not of thîs ? 
It was fashionable în that house to assume extra 
patriarchal manners. Well, Germaine having 
gone to the Tilloy for a fortnight în the first 
months of her marriage, and not having thought 
of bringing embroidery, tapestry, crochet, in fine, 
those little floatîng things, formless, which the 
tapering fingers of women touch, Madame Fer- 
drupt, one evening in the drawing-room, remarked 
to her that she was the only idie one there. 

The next day, what do you think the terrible 
child invented ? She brought into the drawing- 
room an enormous basket and, to the stupefac- 
tion of everybody, drew from it a dead goose, the 
feathers of which she began to pluck ! Tableau ! 

If you do not smile after this letter I shall lose 
my Latin. Come, quickly — a beautiful smile, 
madame» to the friend who tenderly loves you, 
and whom you must love also a little, must you 
not? 



LXVIIL 

Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, November 21. 
Hère îs my smile, hère are my " thank yous." 
How gentle is the thought of sending Germaine 
to me! That is quite like you. You are a 
delicious friend. 
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But what a Philippe your letter reveals to me, 
a Philippe I had not suspected ! Let the excel- 
lently decorous pass. Germaine, the dear, terri- 
ble child, does not know everything perhaps, 
does she ? 

LXIX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, November 28. 

I hâve just received the game which you sent 
me. I thank you for this attention. The quails 
please Helen extremely. She is very fond of 
them. She has quite recovered. 

I suppose that the pretty quails must take the 
place of a letter, dear, lazy one ; I read between 
their little claws and their silky plumage ail sorts 
of pretty things, words of affection, sweet 
sarcasms, even consoling excuses. I am not 
sure of not having seen a little irony at the tip 
of the beak of one ; but I hâve not persisted in 
this thought and wish to think that the bird was 
smîling to me kindly, very simply, without mak- 
ing fun of me in the least, and without having 
the air of saying to me that my letters run a little 
after yours. 

I am writing to you while Massenet, charming 
as ever, is relating to Germaine, " întoxicated by 
harmony," an amusîng play upon words which a 
woman friend made for him the other night. 
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He is passing through hère and must be présent 
day after to-morrow at his musical festival at 
Nantes; it will be a triumph. My master îs 
accustomed to that. Massenet came a little late 
to a dinner which Madame X. was giving in his 
honor. He excused himself, saying that he had 
been delayed by an emissary from the Institute 
of Bologna who had come to announce to hîm 
his élection as an Immortal. 

"Oh," said Madame X., "you should say an 
Immortadelle ! " 

Massenet, who is wîtty, was enchanted. 

Perhaps you are going to think you hâve this 
letter because of the little beasts which you sent 
to me ? Not at ail, monsieur. Even if you had 
not sent the game you would hâve had the letter. 

I wish I knew you were well persuaded that 
I care as much as you for the friendship that 
binds us; it is ail my joy, even ail my hope. 

Truly, between a man and a woman friendship 
is impregnated with a charming ardor; that sort 
of friendship has, I believe, the destiny of what 
îs great in man, coming from his sélection, from 
his will, from his mind, and not from his instinct, 
as love comes. Either it is sublime, or it does not 
exist. When it exists, it is for ever and goes on 
ever increasing. 

Thus shall be our friendship, I hope. So I am 
not too much afraid that distance may detach us 
from one another. That sentiment remains 
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withîn us a happy necessity, mîdway between 
the needs of the body and those of the mind, 
a sort of abstract désire, sweet to relish. Has it 
not resîsted already trial by fire ? 

You înhabit my heart, my friend ; so much the 
worse for you if you are not pleased in it. But 
ail this is not a reason why you should leave me 
so long wîthout news. Good-by. 



LXX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Le Tilloy (Somme), November 28. 
You are right : friendship between a man and . 
a woman is not a natural sentiment, and one may 
attain it only after having traversed trials and 
overcome them by great uprightness of heart, 
great effort of will. The principal and most 
dangerous of thèse trials is love. I hâve loved 
you with the greatest force of which I was 
capable ; you hâve repulsed me amicably ; I am 
cured, and hère I am fallen into my habituai 
laziness of heart. The friendship which I feel 
for you is very gentle ; I yield to it without 
réticence; I yield to the pleasuï-e of being a 
subject to it and of saying it to you, and nothing 
in the world can give me as much happiness. 
I hâve kissed the phrase, " you inhabit my heart." 
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Oh, let ît be for me a dear asylum, that adorable 
heart! 

A certain instinct whîch we ail hâve in us leads us 
at times to an unformulated, abstract idéal. The 
need of purity in that dream, produced by our weak- 
nesses in the social struggle, led me formerly to 
God,and I would hâve brought to him that vague, 
latent poetry if I had not thought of the man 
whose device was: " Remember not to hâve faith." 

You are that idéal now, madame. The ego 
who sought for light in life wanders no more : It 
is in you, béatifie, dear, pure beauty. 

I am glad that Helen ate the quail ; I hunted 
them for her. Dalvillers and I left Paris on the 
24th for Tilloy. We hâve found there a band of 
clubmen, which spoils a little the joy that I feel 
in contact with nature. The misérable necessity 
of having to put on evenîng dress after long 
hours in the woods, the obligation, still more 
painful, of having to play cards, make me feel 
cruelly the inferiority of not having hunting pré- 
serves — O Poverty ! — where one might wander 
almost solitary, a roof more or less pointed where 
one might find shelter and rest with one's feet 
on the grate before a wood fire. This dream is 
not stylish; prosaically I confess that it has 
haunted me since my arrivai hère. I regret 
almost the dowagcr and her wise needlework; 
they permittcd at least men to doze while smoking. 

Is it stupid, my friend, to be nervous to the 
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point of sufferîng physically from the moral in- 
feriority of others? 

The intellectual medîocrity of the Ferdrupts 
irritâtes me and makes me ill. I lîke better real 
silliness ; that, at least, is sometîmes droll. Oh, 
how wise Germaine was to quît thèse people ! 
Paul and I apprecîate now at its true value her 
coup d'état with the goose. 

I hâve been spoiled at your house, among 
your friends — ^jugglers with ideas, surrendering 
from time to time " the divine trait which is in 
man " whereof Heinrich Heine speaks. 

Hère I come across " ideas bound in pigskin " 
only, and it is very painful. 

To soften my pain, I hâve undertaken the 
cultivation of a young woman's attention. I do 
not disdain such conventional adventures when it 
is necessary for me to escape growing loneliness. 
I count on your anriable philosophy to draw 
only indulgent déductions from my sorry tempér- 
ament. This diet — easy to follow, especially in 
the country — has been successful. I accept 
waltzes, card-playing, moral insufficiency of my 
hosts and of their guests, with more courage, a 
firmer will. This résignation will aid me, I hope, 
in suffering with passivity ail the annoyances 
which my bad fate reserves for me during my 
sojoum ; I cannot, unfortunately, make it shorter, 
having had the imprudence to engage myself for 
a fixed time before I left Paris. 
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Write to me, tell me what you are doîng ; do 
y ou work a great deal? How hâve you pro- 
gressed wîth your Hungarian aîr? If you hâve 
composed three new notes, send them to me. 
Nimerck is not so deserted, it seems. George 
Granbaud, who arrived hère yesterday, gave 
news of you. He is very discreet about you — 
your witty neîghbor. Between two puffs of hîs 
cigar he said that madame your mother con- 
tinues to regret that your nièce is not married. 
Poor hopes of Madame de Nimerck ! I wish 
them long life. And still Miss Suzanne îs worth 
certain others who marry ; she would need only 
a courageous man to put her into the right path. 

Granbaud has told us Germaine's latest achieve- 
ment ; give us the entire scène. Paul is anx- 
ious to know the new performance of her mind 
and what was the end of the conversation be- 
tween the substitute and the dear, incorrigible 
Saint-John-Mouth-of-Gold. 

Tell me everything : what you think, say, do ; 
and give me news of your delicious Helen. 
RespectfuUy yours. 

LXXI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

November 30. 
Hère is a letter crowded with détails, a letter 
which may be called crowded. You sentimental- 
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ize in it your friendship in the sublimest manner, 
you Write in it about hunting, about musîc ; you 
quote your classics in it, you dance in it, you fall 
into flirtation in it, you ask in it for the things 
Germaine says, you criticise Suzanne. . • Oh, 
it makes me breathless ! 

Let us begin with the joyful incident : the 
other day dined hère General Hepper; Colonel 
Frégon ; Admirai des Issarts ; then a substitute of 
the neighborhood, nephew of the good Madame 
Ravelles. It was a serious dinner, but charmîng 
because of the first three guests. After dinner, 
in the drawing-room, young Ravelles, thinking he 
might shine in hîs turn, waded in commonplaces 
which threw a cold douche over the company. 
With his fine wit the gênerai tried to take him 
out of his trouble ; the colonel came in vain to 
help the gênerai. Stupid things fell like rain. 
The wit of the magistracy, seated, standing, lying 
down, badly represented by M. Ravelles, made us 
fall from stupéfaction to stupéfaction. 

Accustomed in the name of the law to dis- 
cîplining, to commanding, to condemning, to 
punishing, to acquitting, this loquacious young 
man, impetuous in his affirmations, talking as a 
judge does to a défendant, threatened to spoil our 
evening. The little f ello w, talking about authority 
as if it were his master, silly enough to make one 
weep, but not stupid — which is différent — gave 
one the mad désire to suppress him at one blow. 
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"We must rescue this future procureur. . . I 
can stand ît no longer ; I am going to întrude my- 
self into hîs pretty speech ! " whispered Germaine 
in my ear. 

Then she took pains, with kîndness, to make 
the young officiaKs conversation turn upon him- 
self, thinking : However destitute of tact and of 
wit one may be, the little merit which one has 
appears in what one says about self. He talked, 
talked, and broached the question of marriage : 
" Yes, madame, life in country towns is sad ; to 
hâve a social circle one must be married, but 
it is so difficult to choose a wife, and so 
perilous." 

Germaine : " Yes, you would need a young 
girl, well-bred, rich. . . *' 

The Substitute : " Naturally ; she should be 
accustomed to society, but very simple ; intel- 
ligent, a musician, witty even ; in fine, as charm- 
ing as " 

Germaine : " Oh, monsieur, stop there ! You 
are going to pay me a compliment." 

The Substitute : " Oh, madame, it is not a — 
you deserve a thousand ! But to live in the 
country in an officiai position, the young woman 
should be more — less— how shall I say? Well, 
she should be less — more — reserved. I do not 
know if I make myself understood." 

Germaine : " Perfectly. You are right, mon- 
sieur ; it is very just. In the magistracy it is not 
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sufïîcient to be stupid — one must aiso hâve 
steadiness ! " 

And this impertinence was hurled at him in a 
tone which delighted us ail. 

Since you are pleased and well disposed, let me 
tell you that your letter breathes, despite its form 
somewhat irreverential, a vague interest in Suzanne. 
If I dared I would scold you. You hâve thrown the 
light and fecund seed to the wind, without carîng 
if a grain by chance brought fruit. That is wrong. 

Since the arrivai of my nièce I had tried in 
vain to hâve with her the conversation which I 
projected. Suzanne would escape me. 

Your letter has served me, and this is how ît 
happened. 

I had just finished reading it when Suzanne 
came into my room. Perhaps she had recognized 
your handwriting on the envelope, while she was 
looking for her letters in the basket where the 
butler places the letters. 

" I am intruding, aunt ? *' 

" No, Suzanne.'* 

" But you were reading, I think. . . " 

"Yes, a letter from Philippe de Luzy which 
saddens me." 

" Pshaw ! The dear, ironical fellow is sadder 
and sadder ; desperate ; languîd, doubtless ? But 
you are the kind, the unique consoler; write 
quickly, Aunt Denise, or your Werther will run 
for his pistol. I am going ! " 
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She laughed, in that brief and broken laughter 
which cornes from the throat of women when 
they are in grief, a laughter which restrains tears. 
I feit that the instant was propitious ; I spoke — 
how ? I do not know — I was so disturbed ! My 
twenty-nine years of âge made me very youthful 
in présence of the cold expérience of that girl of 
twenty. I spoke with the persuasive éloquence 
of a mother ; Suzanne wept with her head on my 
knees. . . 

She promised me she would be more serious in 
the future. My friend, that little girl who seems 
to look without seeing, to listen without hearing, 
has divined the drama of your heart, the dear 
secret which binds us. 

Eagerly she said : " I hâve told you every- 
thing, aunt — everything ; tell me the truth as a 
reward to me. . .*' 

Thus we are, loving even the torture inflicted 
upon us by the men we love. Well, scold me if 
you wish, but in présence of so much frankness 
I confessed. The poor little girl said something 
sublime : " How could you resist him ? He 
loved you, and he is so seductive ! " 

Suzanne thanked me for having bumed her 
letters. "Aunt, I hâve kept his letters; must I 
burn them ? " 

" It would be wise, little girl." 

" Oh, how sad it is. . ." 

She rose and led me by the arm into her room. 
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There in the perfumed mass of her summei 
linen, pink, mauve, blue, under the silk ribbons, 
she picked up " her sins " — she said this gently, 
with a constrained smile. . . Why were you not 
there ? 

Those sins (which are yours also) were hidden 
in a large envelope ; the seal under which they 
were made of them a finished, dead thing, a 
beautiful juvénile hope lost forever. . . 

" Aunt, permit me to read them once more ? " 

" It will only lengthen your sufïering; but read 
them, my child, if you désire.** 

And while she read I looked out of the window. 
The imperceptible noise of the leaves which she 
turned, her sighs, the détails of this little drama 
played behind me, made me sad ; involuntarily I 
thought : frivolous men are very culpable. 

But she, restraining herself no longer, exclaimed : 

" Oh, Aunt Denise, you must read them also 
and see if I were foolish to believe. . . " 

I read. Surely, thèse pretty letters, élégant, 
speaking vaguely of another love, could trouble 
my nièce ; my friend, you hâve played with that 
little heart ; ail your beautiful morality faltered 
because you wrote clandestînely, and this fault 
which you committed together bound you in an 
unhealthy friendship. A girl must hold her rea- 
son very tightly not to yield to the caresses of 
your language. 

Philippe, the proposition which I am to make 
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to you îs a little odd, but Suzanne loves you — that 
is my excuse : Why do you not make of her your 
wife ? 

You hâve named her your "consolîng 
frîend ". . . Let me place this little hand in 
yours. Suzanne may be trained ; you may guide 
her, direct her. Corne, young girls too wise are 
not to be trusted too much. Those who seek for 
love are on the right path. It is you and your 
selfishness which make them become ironical and 
coquettish and make them commit faults. 

The first love expérience of a young girl, when 
it is successful, is immaculatized by marriage. 
From that first and naïve imprudence comes that 
myth, — idéal of ail young girls, — a love marriage. 

Come, dear, quit flirting, waltzing, hunting, the 
insipidity of your fine, tasteless dinners, and 
become, at Nimerck, the nephew of your friend, 

Denise. 

P. S. — Little Helen has marked the day with a 
Word. As Suzanne was drying her last tears, which 
the flames of your letters made diamondlike, my 
daughter entered. " You are sorry, Zon ? You 
are crying? Why is she crying, mamma? " 

*' She îs sorry, my dear." 

" Oh, poor Suzanne. It is true ; life is sad some 
days . . . and my doll is made of sawdust . . . 
and my little bird is dead. . . I would like to go 
înto a star, if you please, mamma." 
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LXXII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

December 2. 

Well, madame my friend, how you go on ! I 
am as little fit to be married as little Helen îs to 
be an ordinary woman. The little girl's adorable 
word moved me more than your description of 
Mademoiselle d'Aulnet's grief. 

To ask for Suzanne's hand I should know in 
advance if the pretty child would accept the 
foUowing : 

1. A man who would love her very reasonably 
and would be desirous of directîng her life, their 
liveSy as he wished. 

2. This man possesses precisely an încome of 
15,000 francs. Until now they hâve hardly suf- 
ficed for the lazy life which he leads ; he asks of 
gambling the necessary surplus, and obtains it 
only now and then. 

3. That man, once married, would be obliged 
to live on his wife's income. He could not endure 
this. Then, to behave as a man of honor, he 
would withdraw into his Luzy lands, half of which 
are his brother's. Hère are a castle, a brook, a 
farm, prairies, hunting grounds. As the income 
from thèse suffices only to keep up the property, 
pay the taxes, préserve the castle, and yîeld 15,000 
francs a year, the family would hâve little to live on. 
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Thîs îs the absolute truth. I thînk ît is odious 
in a man to use his wife's revenue. It is a sort 
of sale of one's self which gives to the husband a 
moral inferiority quite degrading. 

If Mademoiselle d'Aulnet has, like me, an 
încome of 15,000 francs, I will ask her to be my 
wife. But as we should make a sorry figure in 
Society with our 30,000 francs, she will hâve to 
accept burial at Luzy, where I might try to rise 
to the importance of events by bringing up satis- 
factorily the children which she might hâve the 
kîndness to give to me. I might try to replace 
alone the crowd of her admirers, her box at the 
opéra, the races or concerts on Sunday after- 
noons, the Tuesdays of the Comédie Française, 
the Saturdays of the Opéra Comique, the press 
views of the art shows, the first nîghts of play- 
houses, the five o'clock walks on the Avenue of 
the Acacias, the polo meets in the spring, the 
summer resorts, the wînter hunts, her horses, her 
carriages, and Doucet, and Reboux, and skating, 
and breakfasts on clear mornings on the Avenue 
du Bois, and patties, and sélect confectionery, 
and réceptions, and balls, etc., etc. Oh, oh ! I 
am already exhausted ! 

Seriously, if you think that I must marry for the 
little damage — admit it ? — which I hâve been led 
to commît, partly for love of the imprudent girl, 
a great deal more for love of you, I will consent 
to become the fortunate husband of the delicious 
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Suzanne. Only, I pray you, tell my sine qua non 
conditions to her ; they are absolutely serious. 

Good-by, my dear friend. 

Oh, what a fear I hâve to see you lead me in a 
joyful and sentimental manner to that terrifying 
unknown ! 



LXXIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 4. 

Well, do not fear. I did not read your terrible 
letter to Suzanne, but I interpreted and summar- 
ized it for her. 

She hesitated for a minute ; after which she 
said quietly : 

" Do you not think, aunt, that it would be very 
silly for me to marry under such conditions? 
Philippe plays the ogre, the Bluebeard, with his 
pompous announcement of eternal retirement in 
his castle ; but if his laziness liked that sort of 
life and he condemned me to it really? His 
încome of 15,000 francs is not much. I hâve a 
dot of 500,000 francs ; we should hâve about 35,- 
000 francs to spend annually — a little less than 
3000 francs a month. It is little . . . very 
little." 

"I live on 28,000 francs, my dear, very com- 
fortably,*' I said ; " and then you must not con- 
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sîder only the question of money. Do y ou love 
him ? Do you feel attracted by him ? You wept 
the other day and asked how I could resist his 
charm. That is love, Suzanne." 

" Yes, perhaps I hâve loved him. Certaînly, he 
is very acceptable: élégant, tall, distinguished ; 
he has very fine connections, but he knows so lît- 
tle how to make use of them ! And then, ail thîs 
to go and bury one's self in Luzy ail the year 
round. . . " 

"You might come to my house for three 
months in the winter. You might hâve the apart- 
ment which your uncle does not occupy ; he cornes 
to Paris so seldom. . . " 

" But 35,000 francs . . . what can one do with 
that?" 

" Live as I live, surrounded by friends ; receive 
well but simply ; keep at a distance the indiffèrent, 
empty pleasures — empty things, often annoying, 
with which the mundane stuff their lives." 

" You talk blithely, my lîttle aunt. In the first 
place, you live in the mansion which my uncle 
bought when he was married, and it is a very 
pretty. mansion. In the summer you go to 
Nimerck, to your mother's ; this old Breton 
dungeon is stunning. In fine, you hâve become 
used to thîs manner of living : it is your style to 
know few persons, to sélect the people who please 
you, and to shut your door in the face of the oth- 
ers, who are dying of désire to be introduced and 
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do ail they can to succeed. But I could not even 
copy you. I need the aid of a crowd to enjoy 
what I possess ; I like to be looked at, I like 
homage. I wish I were a queen or a great 
artist. . . " 

'* Then Philippe must renounce the vague 
thought of a possible alliance with you ? You 
hâve well reflected? Must I write what you 
say ? " 

" I thînk you should write in that sensé. Luzy 
perpetually, b-r-r-r ! I hâve not the strength to 
accept that. If he did something, that Philippe ! 
Only, do not write to him in that way, aunt ; tell 
hîm what I said to Aprilopoulos : ' that I do not 
wish to be married yet ; that it will be time to 
think of it later ; ' in fine, arrange ail this so that 
I may still flirt with him. When I think of it, 
Aprilo would make a better husband ; an orphan 
like Luzy, he has an income of 45,000 francs, an 
hîstorical name in Greece, a mansion at Athens, 
a palace at Corfu . . . and then, he îs in love 
with me, that ambassador's secretary ; he is 
proud of my triumphs. . . Evidently, he has not 
Philippe 's charm ... no ; but the one would 
adore me, whereas I might be capable of adoring 
the other. . . And then, it is a most idiotie thîng 
for a woman to adore her husband ! " 

In my turn I said "b-r-r-r! *' mentally. It seemed 
to me that my husband was talking. I confess 
humbly my mistake and pray you to forgive me. 
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My friend, I hope I hâve nottroubled în the least 
your curious manner of feeling toward one 
another ! AU this would seem comical to me if 
it did not make me, despite my détermination to 
laugh, infinîtely sad. 

LXXIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

December 6. 

To me it seems charming. Come, I recognize 
my Suzanne — a pretty, intelligent doll certainly, 
but superior especially in the commonplace. 
Through what prism had you seen her? Oh, 
what a beautiful poet you are, my dear, and how 
I kiss with tenderness and respect the hem of 
your garment ! 

But if I am charmed by the turn which events 
hâve taken, I am also in a rage. In a disdain 
for me — note that I think it very natural — your 
nièce has touched the wound of my life — " If he 
did something, that Philippe ! '* That doubt 
about myself, that eternal hésitation which makes 
me incapable of producing anything, which 
makes me incapable even of becoming a hus- 
band, — the worst social condition of the présent 
hour, — exaspérâtes me. 

They are not wrong, the frivolous girls, to be 
contemptuous of us ; they and we resemble one 
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another so much ! One does not sélect a crum- 
bling soil for one's building. There is a great 
lesson in her •* If he did something." I feel 
humiliated in good humility. 

Now, my wise friend, give me advice: what 
would you say if your friend decided to dabble 
in politics ? Politics is the career of people who 
hâve no career. Bigwigs of my country hâve 
talked to me recently on that subject. I reserved 
my décision, wishing to consult you on your return 
to Paris ; but events lead me to consult you sooner 
than I expected. You know what the situation 
is ; tell me sincerely what you think. 
Tenderly yours. 



LXXV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December 7. 
It is my turn to write, " Oh, how you go on, 
monsieur my friend ! " Do you know, you are 
asking me for very grave advice ? If you hâve 
seriously the intention to go into politics, change 
your coat of arms and engrave on it this device : 
"To hâve a pure conscience is a superior joy." 
It will be worth the device which you hâve. 
Why should you throw yourself into the aimless 
agitation wherein ail the politicians are strug- 
gling ? 
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To be a politician is to bînd one's self to hav- 
ing the genius of the moment . . . and the 
moment seems to me ill-tîmed for your faculty to 
hâve that sort of genius. You must know that 
we are exactly at the point, in the state, where 
little Helen placed the Romans in a description 
to us one evening: "They may suffer neither 
their ills nor the remédies for their ills." And 
then, if Spartan manners are good, Athenian 
manners, nonchalant and luxurious, are good also : 
art cornes from them — art being in its manifesta- 
tions essentially aristocratie. 

We shall always need " bread and spectacles," 
whatever one may say, and the Romans were 
nobly inspired philosophers in not asking one 
without the other. And then, hère is my im- 
pression : présent politics lead us toward I know 
not what abyss, and the social future seems to 
me fuU of cataclysms. 

Therefore, timidly, I suggest to you the good 
idea to plant cabbage. I fear to see your up- 
rightness, your loyalty, enter into the soiled 
circle of politics. Yet, my friend, do as you 
think. You would be, perhaps, an impertinent 
and very disdainful deputy, but you would be a 
very honest man, which is a very rare quality. 

In the midst of ail thîs what becomes of your 
flîrtation? Are you sure of having fulfiUed ail 
your duties to the young woman who has gone 
to the trouble of being coquettish for you ? Ex- 
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amîne your conscience and tell me if I am not, 
with remarkable intuition, touchîng the wound. 

Yesterday we had an exquisite hour on the 
island of Sein ; Germaine, enthusiastic, felt she 
had the mind of a Druid ; on her return, she 
became a woman again and telegraphed at once 
to her husband to come hère. Why should you 
not accompany Paul ? Would the Ferdrupts 
thînk ill of you for leaving them ? 



LXXVI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

December 9. 
You hâve blown down with a light breath the 
card castle which your friend built; ît îs de- 
stroyed — let us not speak of ît. This décision will 
not surprise you who think of me as the most 
nonchalant of men. I agrée with you ; but you 
go too far: not to believe me capable of the 
least little flirtation is to exaggerate. There 
are not only laziness and nonchalance in my 
manner of being : I am, in truth, a convalescent. 
I hâve been knocked about so much in thèse 
last two years, I hâve lived in an intellectual and 
moral atmosphère so bad, that my will was almost 
wrecked in it. I hâve not recovered entirely, 
but — thanks to you — the air around me is better, 
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and I am în better health. Give me crédit for a 
lîttle time longer. 

You will excuse me, my sweet friend, for 
entertaining you with reports about myself at 
such length. Personalities are hateful în gênerai, 
but they are permissible in letters. That is what 
makes them delightful, coming from a loved per- 
son. Otherwise one bas the resource not to read 
them. I hope you will read mine and reply to it 
promptly. In this reply please to talk to me of 
yourself more than you do usually. This subject 
is more interesting to me than your philosophy 
about politîcs. 

Dalvillers has shown me the despatch of hîs 
wife ; he is going to meet the loved one. For- 
give me for not accompanying him ; Miss 
Suzanne being at Nimerck, I prefer to let peace 
come to her mind far from me. Be sure that she 
has a grudge against me for having been obliged 
to express to you frankly her opinion on your 
projects ; she would be aggressive, and I feel that 
I would be cruel. 

Like ail human beings, I like to make others 
sufîer a little, but this sentiment is a suavity only 
when one may with a smile or a gesture transform 
the suffering into joy. It is nothing to cause tears 
to flow, if it be permissible — and sweet — to dry 
them with kisses. It would not be opportune, in 
the présent circumstances, and so I abstain. 
FarewelL 
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LXXVII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

December lo. 

And so I dealt in philosophy without knowing 
ît ! I am courteously conf used by this. 

But how can you expect me to talk more of 
myself ? Myself is lithe, pale, brown, and so little 
interesting ! Any way, my letters are stuffed with 
myself. We women hâve no other value than 
the unexpectedness of our sensations gives us, 
and we do not know how to analyze them ; how 
then can we express them? Truly, I think 
myself not very attractive ; I hâve no other wit 
than that of the heart, and that is, of ail varîeties 
of wit, the most silly. No, let us not speak of 
myself, but of others whom you love also — of 
Germaine, for example. She studs our lives with 
events so amusing, with repartees so droU ! She 
is an exquisite woman — how, having known her 
as a young girl, did you did not take her for a wife ? 
How did it happen that you did not fall in love 
with her? 

Granbaud multiplies his visits to Nimerck in 
her honor ; thanks to them our evenings are not 
dull. Yesterday after dinner the conversation 
turned to husbands ! 

" Will you be sincère once in your life ? " ques- 
tîoned Granbaud. "For ail women, what is a 
busband?" 
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"Pshaw! what a question!" exclaîmed Ger- 
maine. "You imagine that we are going to 
speak ill of our husbands in your honor! That 
is too much like the Philistine way of acting, for 
us. A husband is sometimes a charming being ; 
mine, for example, is delightful. There are 
people who, when they compare us, think I am 
more intelligent : that is not true. We hâve an 
equal share of intelligence, but our two minds do 
not inhabit the same lands." 

"Delightful! . . . but that does not tell me 
what, in gênerai, you think a husband is." 

" In gênerai ? Well, a husband is a custom- 
house officer. . . (This astonishes us ail.) Yes, 
my children, a custom-house officer, who must 
guard against exportation in the fear of impor- 
tation." 

Is not this pretty ? Germaine is full of such 
things. You know that mother is obliged to 
dévote one day in the week to receiving her old 
friends and neighbors ; they would be much dis- 
appointed if they had troubled in vain their old 
servants, their old horses, if they had worn on 
the stones of our roads their old carriages, if 
they found the old domaines gâte closed. Well, 
Tuesday was mamma's famous réception day. 
After breakfast we went to our apartments, 
some of us to write, others to read or to think. 

At three o'clock I saw a landau struggling 
bravely against one of those storms which the 
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hîgh seas alone know how to send to us. AU 
the doors and Windows groaned ; the little black 
•dot of the landau approached valiantly, cutting 
through the storm ; I saw it corne into the pine 
woods as into an abyss. Then I said to myself, 
" It is a visit." I left my room and went to the 
grand parlor. I found Germaine there alone, 
installed in an armchair and reading by the 
flaming fire in the grate. She had on her fur 
jacket, her hat, her veil, her boa, and her muff. 

" You are going out ?" I asked. 

"No."shereplied. 

"You hâve just corne in?" 

"No." 

" No ? Then why are you ail dressed ? '* 

" I will tell you, dear. I made this observation 
last Tuesday: every person who came to see 
your mother, after a moment of comfortable 
installation in one of those armchairs, exclaimed : 
* How good it is to be hère, madame ; I am 
really too warm!' I, that same Tuesday, was 
frozen ail day in spite of the furnace and the fire 
in this vast grate, wherein one could roast several 
pîgs. In a parlor like this fire, hangings, carpets, 
portières, curtains, are useless! What recourse 
can anyone hâve against eight Windows, six 
doors, two hundred and seventy feet of surface, 
and eighteen feèt of walls? It is of no use to 
struggle, so I make use of stratagem. My dear, 
my flesh was so much like that of a goose that 
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if an honest man's hand had touched it, it would 
hâve scratched him. Then I said to myself to- 
day I should not hesitate to dress like our« 
visitors. I feel very well in this dress, and am 
ready to say like the others : * How good it is 
to be hère, madame ! ' etc." 

This is one of her charming ways ; they jot eut 
prettily, according to her caprice. 

Yesterday she went to Sainte-AnneJa-Palud to 
see the old dowager Thiludec, the very one who 
so wickedly said about her, because of you, the 
wicked things which you know. 

Mother, fearing Germaine's sallies, catechized 
her before going into the carriage : 

" Promise me, my child, that you will say noth- 
ing wrong to this old friend of your mother and 
of me. Forget what she said about you ; it did 
you no harm — nobody paid any attention to it ; 
she has always been so gossipy that her calumnies 
hâve no effect. Promise me, my child, to seem 
not to know her wicked sayings." 

" Oh, dear madame, with ail my heart," Ger- 
maine replied. " I will not open my mouth about 
it ; I am far above ail that ! If you think I would 
lower myself to discussing the incongruous say- 
ings of that old woman, you do not know me ! 
I call on her in respect to you and mamma ; but 
I shall say nothing, absolutely nothing, nothing, 
nothing ! " 

Four hours later we see her leaping out of the 
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Victoria in front of the stoop, animated, fresh, 
pink, pretty as a bird ; she goes through the hall 
like a breeze ; enters the drawing-room, where my 
sister-în-law, Suzanne, and I are talking, and from 
the threshold exclaims, agitating her little 
feathery and flowered muff : 

" Ah, my children-^ah, my children ! You 
know, I saîd everythîng, everything, everything, 
and even more ! Oh, what a scène ! " 

We laughed for a quarter of an hour, while she 
mimicked the dowager, actîng her visit, their 
courteous dispute, and even the lapdog-like bark- 
ings of the old countess. 

Then, ceasing brusquely, after a grave pause 
which must hâve resulted in a reflection fuU of 
wisdom, she says : 

" You see, I am like Jules Renard ; when I 
hâve the slightest trouble with anybody I wish at 
once she were dead ! " 

Is not this, monsieur my friend, a letter much 
more philosophie than the other ? 

We shall ail retum to Paris on the 23d. Ger- 
maine and I invite you to come to dinner in a 
quartette at my house the day after our arrivai. 
Will you come ? 
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LXXVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

December 12. 

I accept wîth joy the dînner for four, but pray 
you let me offer it to you at the restaurant. Do 
not say no ; it would be such a pleasure for me ! 
Afterward we might go to the théâtre, or to the 
midnight mass, as you wîsh, for it will be the 24th, 
although you do not seem to realize it. You 
shall hâve the Christmas feast afterward. 

I shall think of the menu ; what may I invent 
in order that it may be more exquisite than yours, 
Madame Denise ? 

How it agitâtes me ! 

Germaine, aid me, advise me, inspire in me a 
combination of rare dishes astonishing. Lucullus 
dining with Lucullus — that is what I hâve to 
realize. 

Farewell, Madame Tanagra ; I hâve nothing 
more to say to you, absorbed as I am by the con- 
fection of my menu and by the happiness of 
thinkîng that I alone shall hâve you on that 
Christmas Eve — you two whom I love. Paul 
does not count ! 
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LXXIX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Saturday, December 14. 

Paul disdains your insults and treats you con- 
temptuously while accepting your invitation to 
that debauch. I think of it with great pleasure. 
Would you believe it, I hâve never dined in a 
restaurant. I would not confess this to every- 
body . . . how I might be mocked ! 

Good-by, dear friend. To Tuesday, a week. 
I shall be with the Dalvillers at Paillart's — he is 
purveyor in ordinary to you, Paul tells us. 



LXXX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Sunday, December 15. 
Will you be exquisite ? Let me corne for you. 
I shall be Tuesday at your house at six. I shall 
hâve a good hour and a half to be with you 
alone, in grand méditation, and that is the least I 
should hâve after such a long absence. Our friend- 
ship needs this interview. I wish you had felt 
this, dear. 

Yours as ever. 
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LXXXI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Monday, December i6. 

I should ask for nothing better, my f riend, than 
to receive you before our party, but Germaine and 
Paul arranged everything otherwise, and unless I 
showed I desired particularly to meet you alone 
(which would hâve astonished them), I could not 
regain my liberty and change the order of our 
feast. 

An)rway, this îs not very important and you 
are not sorry. 

Good-by ; we are packing our boxes and 
making an inventory of the house with the 
gardener and his wife. That good Callac woman 
interrupted me six times while I was writing to 
you. When one has to keep house one has not 
the right to hâve a thought outside of it, one is 
caught and held by the silly materialism of exist- 
ence. At this my semi-Bohemian blood revolts! 
Mamma likes the work. Everything must be in 
order. A moment ago, in the linen closet, before 
the presses piled up with sheets numbered in 
pairs which it was necessary to verify and 
classify, I felt like weeping. 

Oh, roUing house of my ancestors, where are 
you ? With what faith I regret you ! . . . 

You must forgive me and not forget, monsieur 
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the dvîlîzed, that our great-great maternai ances- 
tor was a gypsy so beautiful that a lord made of 
her his wife. They gave to the world some little 
semî-Bohemîans, sîxteen I think. In that epoch 
people were miserly in nothing. There are in me 
by chance a thousand more globules of gypsy 
than of great lord's blood — although certain 
social préjudices bother me no more than they 
dîd him. Of this my tendencies, somewhat 
socialistic, are the proof. I take after Grand- 
mother Rurika, a strange little name, harsh as a 
warcry — my blue-black hair, my lips too red, my 
eyes too black, my livid complexion. 

Good-by. Only eight days more: to see you 
again will be sweet to me. 

LXXXII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Tuesday, December 17. 

You hâve some désire to see me again ? One 
would not suspect it. . . You give évidence of 
a lack of abîlity which I never divined until now. 
You did not know how to get out of the arrange- 
ment made by Paul ! . . . I hâve a grudge 
against you. 

I am not astonished to learn that there îs 
gypsy blood in your veins ; there are days when 
you hâve savage eyes, with terrible, cruel looks. 
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Where does thîs name of Rurîka corne from? 
You ought to try to learn this. 

Tell me after whom Helen takes her beautiful 
golden haïr, her blue eyes, her transparent corn- 
plexion, pale and pînk. Miss Suzanne told me 
your husband was dark. 

Good-by! I hâve a grudge against you, you 
know. 

LXXXIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, Wednesday, December i8. 

I hope your two terrible " I hâve a grudge 
against you " are not serious. Are they serious ? 
Do you hâve a grudge against me, wilful, wicked 
friend ? 

You are curious, you wish to know ; and, catch- 
ing Aies with vinegar, despite ail the established 
rules, you ask for détails from the poor owner 
of the savage eyes. You are polite ! 

AU we know of the ancestor Rurika is that she 
was met by Michel de Grodnoy, her husband, 
in Lithuania, in the government of Volhynîa, 
where he owned lands. He went there very 
seldom, being a Russian and, consequently, 
detesting the Polish. 

At the opening of one of his forests gypsies 
were encamped. One morning Michel came 
across the beautiful Rurika's path. She was 
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comîng from the spring and was carrying on her 
head a vase full of water. Rurika looked at the 
boyard^ whom she knew as the landlord, and 
said to him : 

"I salute thee. My vase îs full. I am 
happy." 

Then, proudly, she passed. 

In our home in Russia it is a sign of happiness 
to meet a young girl coming from the fountain 
with her vase full of water, and a sign of unhappi- 
ness to meet her going to the fountain with an 
empty vase. 

Grandfather, struck by the famous love dart, 
followed for a long time with his eyes the beauti- 
ful créature, half-nude under her rags, as beautî- 
ful as a statue, walking " proud and with lowered 
eyes." 

In brîef, he fell in love ; I believe he tried not 
to marry — but the Bohemîans are proud. One 
morning they had disappeared from the woods. 
They had fled, carrying away the goddess. 

Michel saddled a horse, overtook them, and 
took the girl in marriage. 

Probably this marriage was a cause of trouble 
to him in the elevated sphère where he moved : 
after a time he quitted Russia and came to 
France. 

Rurika's father was named Rurik : that gypsy 
pretended that ail the Ruriks were descendants 
of the Russian dynasty's founder. If we believe 
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hîs legend he had fallen roughiy down the social 
scale. Grandfather Michel de Grodnoy was very 
light, Grandmother Rurika very dark. 

Helen Micheline Rurika — thèse are the three 
names of little Helen — takes after the Slav an- 
cestor. There are such leaps in races : heredity 
is memory of the species. 

My mother, Valentine Micheline Rurika, was 
light before she was white. Gerald Michel Rurik 
is light chestnut ; my father was dark ; and I, 
Denise Micheline Rurika, am quite black. And 
that's ail. I know nothing more about the 
Grodnoys, save the fact that one of them was 
guillotined in the time of the Terror, like a prince, 
two days after the fall of Robespierre. That 
death of a Michel Rurik de Grodnoy made little 
noise in the storm. His father was a gentleman ; 
he was a furrier. Perhaps he was accused of 
having sold furs which kept warm the beautiful 
shoulders of the Austrian ; I know nothing about 
this. His sons abandoned the fur trade and 
voyages to Nijni-Novgorod in the time of the 
Makariev fair, and went into libéral professions, 
so called because they liberate quickly those who 
choose them from the fortunes acquired in busi- 
ness by their fathers. 

One of the sons became a soldier and died în 
Russia at the crossing of the Beresina. This is 
the only new Russian fact in the family, for I re- 
fuse to belîeve that the Kronstadt-Toulon festivals 
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were held în order to brîng together our Russian 
relatives and us ; one must be modest. . . I am ! 
Will you hâve this bit of lavender? I hâve 
just received big bunches of it. It is placed in 
rooms and closets to perfume them. What a 
modest and delicious flower, with a blue tint so 
fine, with a perfunie so suave and so fresh ! 
Farewell ! 



LXXXIV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Paris, December 25. 

You are cruel and you know how to make one 
suffer with refinement, pouring irony and seeing 
the pain increase till it reaches the point where 
it pleases you ; then, with a word of consolation, 
reanimating the weary heart, exacting its calm 
and its joy, even as you hâve exacted, in mean 
will inipressed with selfishness and devoid of 
manliness, its dolorous beats and its mad anguish. 

Ail this because I had not lied to our friends, 
because I had not deceived their confidence by 
receiving you as you exacted. 

I forgive you ; but you grieved me much, and, 
thanks to you, I hâve had a sad Christmas dinner. 
Oh, how nervous you are, wrongful and kind, 
futile and serious, conceited and simple, vain and 
modest — a being of caprice and fidelity ! 
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You are astonished by this letter, surely, think- 
ing you hâve compensated for your pin pricks by 
the amicable tendemess which you displayed 
during the evening and the supper. The ex- 
pansive influence of your mind conquered me 
certainly ; but I wish you were less brilliant and 
more thoughtful of the joys of those who are 
dear to you. 

I know no beîng in the world who is your 
équivalent, I know not one. And yet I know 
some eminent men. What force your mind 
might disseminate if you were not as lazy as a 
girl, as nervous and capricious as a woman ! 

Paul saîd the other night: " His is a superior 
mind ! ** But you had made me suffer too much. 
I could only say to him : " Perhaps . . ." and 
I thought : the mind is not everything ; the 
heart is something, and his heart is wicked. 

LXXXV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

December 26. 
Well, no, I am not wicked, but I was grieved. 
And when I saw you come so joyful, so pretty, 
pretty to the point of turning my head, I suffered 
at not having had one moment of solitude with 
you, to regain you, to look at you, to admire you 
in slow méditation, as fervent in your présence as 
before a madonna. 
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I suffered from the commonplace kiss placed 
on your glove ; I suffered from not having at our 
meeting your true self, the one I love. You 
brought to the restaurant another self, curious 
and excited by the escapade, frivolous, co- 
quettish, heady. If I made you suffer, it was 
that self which I aimed at, and, I acknowledge it, 
I was happy to see it disappear in that suffering. 

My dear Tanagra, be indulgent to me ; do not 
mock thèse contradictions in my tempérament; 
after ail, they make my personality. The dis- 
quiet, such as I, may accept nothing of what 
makes the joy of others. They seek for new 
émotions, simply because it is their nature to do 
so. As well in humanity as in politics, in music, 
in literature, in philosophy, they like only what 
îs not, what may not be. But because we are 
incomplète, with violent aspirations, elevated 
views — suffering dreamers, having neither the 
force nor the power to act in order to realize our 
dreams — one must not disdain us. On the con- 
trary, the fruitless trees which we are fertilize the 
earth whereîn others sow. The little path which 
we traverse in the underbrush of the forest pré- 
pares the way for the seekers whose brains are 
served by their hands, and perfect men of genius 
are perhaps in debt to us for the great personali- 
ties that they are and for the great works that 
they do. 

I regard myself with contempt for having 
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caused you the slîghtest paîn, and I beg your 
pardon on my knees, like a repentant child, sad- 
dened by the grief which he has caused. 



LXXXVI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

December 27. 

Be f orgiven ! I would say willingly of you what 
Michelet said of Saint John regarding his gos- 
pels : " The character of thèse discourses is inim- 
itable." But, truly, because you hâve an intelli- 
gence which absorbs and does not create, must 
our friendship suffer so much. . . 

I will dare no longer refuse you the slîghtest 
interview, for fear of ruffling you. Do not take 
advantage of this, wicked friend. 

LXXXVII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

December 28. 

How sweet it îs to hâve for a friend a heart 
like yours. You accept without revolt the 
apotheosis of selfishness. My pyrrhonism makes 
me blush ; it is you who are the white soûl. 

Do you wish to make me happy beyond ail I 
could say? Let me come to you every day 
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about five o'clock, listen to you, live your life for 
an hour or two. We shall read, we shall sing and 
play. Helen, that living harmony, shall be be- 
tween us. Will you ? 

LXXXVIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

December 29. 

Yes, I will. If it be not very reasonable it 
will be so charming ! We shall live in an enviable 
heart-to-heart condition. . . Beware of gossip ! 

Pshaw ! We shall try, at least for a time, to 
deceive the good public. But do you not fear to 
weary of me, of Helen, of home, in a few days ? 

I am a little afraid of not being able to provide 
a mental food substantial enough for the great 
appetite of yours. Do you know that I looked 
in the dictionary to see what pyrrhonism meant ? 
You may see in this a proof of the poverty of my 
understanding ; even words escape me ! Promise 
to be indulgent and do not clothe yourself for 
our daily interviews with that sumptuous pyr- 
rhonism. Be the good dog I hâve tried in vain 
to fînd in you, since you hâve indicated to me his 
présence, and reserve your habit of doubting 
everything for our meetings in fashionable 
society, wherein it lends to you an air of cold 
disdain very stylish. 

Farewell ! This evening at five o'clock, then ? 



BOOK III. 

WOMEN become attachée through favors. As 
nineteen-twentieths of theîr habituai rêveries are 
relative to love, after intîmacy, thèse rêveries 
group themselves around a single object. . . 

Nothing is so interestîng as passion ; the rea- 
son is that ail in it is unexpected, and that the 
agent in it is a victim. . . 

Nothing kills love-choice lîke explosions of 
love passion in the partner. . . 

Love is the only passion which pays itself with 
money that itself nianufactures. 

A mind made for love may not enjoy ex- 
tremely any other happiness. Such a mind finds 
in the pretended pleasures of society an unbear- 
able void ; such a mind thînks often that it likes 
the fine arts and the sublime aspects of nature, 
but thèse only promise and exaggerate love and 
speak of a happiness which such a mind has re- 
solved to be deprived of. 

Stendhal. 

«36 
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LXXXIX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

March 26, 18;—. 
Insîgnificant and silly circumstances are the 
cause of my not havîng been able to call on you 
as I promised and desired. You will forgive me, 
I hope. I pray you not to reply to me, as to 
Chevrignîes when he excused himself for not 
havîng attended one of your réceptions : 
" I did not even notice your absence." 
I am free this evening, and if it does not frîghten 
you to receive a prey to the blues send a despatch 
to my home and one to the club, for I do not 
know yet whither my lonesomeness may lead 
me. 

XC. 

Denise to Philippe. 

March 26. 

Do not come this evening — it will be better ; I 
pity your spleen — it does not frîghten me, but it 
might be capable of moving me too much. 

The hot-water bath in which we hâve to keep 
our hearts does not need the little sessions in 
which you explain to me with éloquence and with 
persuasion that you need a little more than our 
tranquil friendship. 
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I do not know exactly what I feel, but sînce 
those three months of daily meetings I feel a slow 
change occurring in me ; it leads me to listen to 
you, to obey you. There are moments when I 
feel so intensely yours, the object which you hâve 
chosen, which belongs to you, that there are re- 
volts in me against myself. 

Forgive me for what I am going to say : at 
times it seems to me as if you were conquering 
me coldly, in spite of yourself, as if to take re- 
venge — ^you whom I hâve caused to suffer formerly. 
Do not exclaim that thîs is false, that it is amon- 
strous calculation unworthy of you. That I 
know : I am sure you hâve not calculated it ; but 
the events which hâve led our two lives induce 
me to think it — less to thînk it than to feel it. It 
was a grave imprudence for me — I understand this 
now — toseeyouevery day, to live in that friendly 
intimacy. You did me the honors of your fine, 
délicate wit with a refined grâce, a perfect affecta- 
tion of good-fellowship. Attentive to my least 
désires, précise, frank, subtle, you hâve held me 
under a charm and made of me your slave ; " to 
make me happy '* wîll you say? The sweetness 
of this envelopment does not prevent me from 
feelîng its slavery. 

You were ill-tempered, day bef ore yesterday, at 
the réception of the Dalvillers, even wîcked when 
you talked to me as if you were taking revenge 
upon mç for ail wooiçn in général, for one, per^^ 
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haps, în partîcular. I hâve suffered from thîs 
very painfully : a suffering of the same nature as 
the joy caused formerly by your short despatch 
— do you remember ? 

I hâve a délicate and nervous mind: that îs why 
I resisted giving to you the tender friendship for 
whîch you împlored. Tenderness in me is ac- 
companied always by tears, and I hâve already 
wept so much. . . 

Then, without ill-feelîng, I regain myself, hav- 
îng the sentiment that perhaps it will make you 
happy, relieved of an affection too heavy. 

We shall be no longer friends in a heart-to- 
heart life full of confidence, but friends as we 
were last autumn, somewhat commonplace and 
indiffèrent. 

XCI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

March 27. 

Well, since we hâve reached that point, let me 
corne to you about two o'clock. You hâve not 
understood me, and two words, I think, will justify 
me against your reproaches. 

I wanted to kill the man of former times in me 
by means of the passion which led me toward 
you. You hâve not permitted it. Since then, I 
hâve abandoned voluntarily ail hope of superior 
joy in love, The faculty to believe in otber 
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women, to love them, is dead în me. A certain — 
or, better, an uncertaîn — désire alone has survived, 
fantastic, unrealizable, burning ; it tends to dis- 
appear, and it is when I look into the nothingness 
wherein y ou hâve repulsed me, and where my 
mind soars, that I powder my raillery with shabby, 
bitter things. 

You know now that infirm part of my individu- 
ality wherein was agitated and accomplished the 
strangely painful poem of my disappointed love ; 
do not, then, ever begrudge me my ironical 
sayings. 

Let it be well impressed on your mind that 
without loving you I love you, you, seriously. I 
will explain the rest to you. 

XCII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

March 28. 

I expected it ; you hâve persuaded me, and I 
hâve believed ail that you wished, and you hâve 
been exquisite, paternal, affectionate, tender. 
But, but, was ail thîs reasonable ? 

I hâve felt for the first time between us some- 
thing undefinable, really sweet, never felt before 
in our odd friendship. But " because I like to 
hear new things, I hâve to bear afterward troubles 
of the heart/' Thèse troubles hâve çaused me a 
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delicious joy. Do not belîeve . . . no, no ! 
You know what a savage I am, fearful of a touch 
as of a wound, entirely disdainful of caresses. 
Yours spiritually (in the ecclesîastîcal sensé). 

XCIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

March 30. 

How I love you ! Your letter did me more 
good than you may imagine. I found ît at my 
retum from Madame d'Aulnet's ; your sister-in- 
law told me that on the 26th, — that is, three days 
ago : the day of your bad letter, — you announced 
your departure for Nimerck in the first days of 
April. This news was. Hke a cold douche to me. 
Why had you not spoken of it to me ? I hâve 
made amends since then; consequently you are 
not going away so soon, madame, are you ? 

I feel so abandoned when you are no longer 
hère ; you do not suspect the good your présence 
does me. It is a healthy and vivifying air float- 
ing around me ; it prevents even native torments 
from thriving in my mînd. 

Since our delicious five o'clocks I hâve not 
gambled ; you hâve gîven me what Spurzheim, 
founder of a new psychological language, has 
named, by an ingenious neologîsm, " approbativ- 
ity." Your approbation makes me live. 
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The marvellous uprightness of your mind 
forces me to straîghten mine. Lîke the beautiful 
Sanderson I love to be loved. I am one of those 
vvho would hâve done something if they had 
heen persuaded somebody was waiting for the 
comîng into bloom of that something. Doubt of 
my ability, disdain and certainty of the useless- 
ness of my efforts, of the nothingness which was 
their end — ail this would hâve been vanquished by 
approbativîty. You alone could give it to me ; 
I met you too late ; but remain near me, at least ; 
do not let me fall back into gambling, into that 
lazy life from which you hâve almost with- 
drawn me. 

Remain hère, my friend, to watch over and 
maintain the awakening of my energy. 

XCIV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

March 31. 
My dear Philippe, you make me almost proud. 
Is there a better sensation than to feel useful to 
those one loves ? Despite my désire to aid you, 
I must go. Helen has had fainting fits, you 
know ; I hâve consulted Robin and Félizet ; they 
hâve said : " Go, let her live in the open air and 
tear her too pretty gowns in the thorns of your 
moors ; that is the treatment which she requîres " 
— ^that is why I am goîng. 
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But you will corne ; I hâve taken the habit of 
seeing you, the habit of your humor, as change- 
able as the clouds, the habit of your blâme, of 
your approval. I shall leave hère April loth ; 
Easter falls on the I4th. Corne spend the 
festive days with us. 

Mother cornes with me. She is saddened by 
bad news from Gerald. Oh, that Tonquin, how 
many sons it has already taken from mothers! 
My brother writes of asking for a leave of 
absence. He must hâve been very ill, the poor 
boy, to thînk of resting. 

Meanwhile, come often; let us résume our 
evening meetings. You are going to lose me for 
a while ; cease to be, during thèse last teas served 
so charmingly by Helen, the dear tyrant whom 
one loves in spite of everything. 



XCV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 10. 
My dear friend, let me at the beginning of 
this letter return to the confidence which I made 
to you when I left you. I do not think — the 
question îs so délicate — I failed in my duty by 
saying to you what I said. It seemed to me 
that you were not sufficiently warned, nor suffi- 
ciently convinced, and that it was urgent you 
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should be. You will act now as it may please 
you toward Mademoiselle d'Aulnet; but I rely 
on your absolute discrétion. 

You hâve quitted Paris very adroitly. The 
weather hère is unbearable. This makes me 
désire to go to Nîmerck. But it has been ob- 
served to me that it would be better for you if 
I waited until everybody was there. What do 
you think of that ? It annoys me ; but I do not 
wish to be selfish, and I wish you to judge. 

The world's thoughts are low and silly; it îs 
nevertheless dangerous to set the world against 
one. What a frail thing réputation is ! How 
the appearance of evil is easily welcomed, with 
what malevolence words and actions are inter- 
preted, with what narrowness of mind, wîth what 
lack of indulgence and often of intelligence ! 

Thèse exclamations astonîsh you, perhaps, 
since I am not naturally exclamatîve ; they are 
suggested to me by a very painful and grave 
aflfair in which I am embroiled and about which 
I cannot write you, but which will surely come 
to your knowledge and which, for the présent, 
has thrown ail my personal préoccupations into 
the background. 

Do you know, madame, it is two years and* 
a half ago that you began to write to me the 
letters which astonished and interested me, and 
were, so to speak, the beginning of our friend- 
shîp? What do you think of it? What a long 
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road we hâve traversée! sînce then ! . . . It is to 
you, my dear, I owe the few pleasant moments 
of thèse years, more sad than gay. I am grateful 
to you. I hope I hâve not made you suffer too 
much. I give to myself the crédit of havîng had 
for you always a faithful and growing affection, 
a high esteem. 

You hâve a share in my life's noblest and most 
délicate aîms. Write to me quickly. 

Yours very afîectionately. 



XCVI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

April 12. 

Then you will not come ? This thought has 
saddened my heart ail day. I expected the joy 
of being alone with you in this beautiful country, 
before the coming of ail those people. I felt 
I would hâve shown you a Denise still unknown 
to you — a f raternal, tender, calm Denise, confident 
in your affection, Poor affection which must be 
hidden under an indiffèrent attitude ! Poor, 
ardent friendship, so loyal and so apt to be 
calumnîated ! Those promised days appeared to 
me infinitely gentle. 

Truly, my friend, we hâve loved each other for 
only two years and some months. Our hearts, 
ît seems to me, were united long before, in 
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a latent manner. Nothîng can make me happîer 
than to hear you say : " To you I owe the few 
pleasant moments of thèse years." Do not be 
too grateful, dear; I would like to give you 
more, more of my life, more of my courage to 
endure lîttle ills, to confront annoyances, the 
pains of the days and of the years that pass. I 
do not speak of my heart ; you hâve it entire, in 
its highest, in its most loyal, and its most délicate 
expression. 

Denise. 

P. S. — I do not wîsh to fail in my rôle as a 
woman, which is to place the most important 
affairs into a wretched post scriptuniy at the end 
of a letter full of nothings. 

Do not be disquiet, my friend, about the con- 
fidence which you hâve made to me. Believe 
that there is between us the secret solidarity of 
two frank beings, whom the same elevated appré- 
ciation of their acts and of theîr thoughts en- 
chains. You hâve done well to warn me. Your 
confidence has saddened and touched me; sad- 
dened, because it concerns my nièce, whom her 
grandmother's tolérance leads astray; touched, 
because it is a sign of esteem for me to surrender 
to me such a secret. I swear to keep it înviolate. 

I fear, alas ! the young girl is vicious, curious 
about unhealthy things, for she has not the 
excuse of an allurement of the heart, she is not 
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animated by any passion. Oh, my dear, what 
hypocrisy to God and socîety is the mass which 
she attends every Sunday and her perpétuai lies 
to her mother, my poor sister-in-law Alice, so 
straightforward and so sweet. 

A woman has the right to be passionate, but 
she has not the right to be a bad girl. 

You frighten me with that other affair, very 
painful and in which you are embroiled. Hère, 
in thîs collected calm, enveloped by the charm 
which the trees disseminate, as also the flowers 
and the sea, through the air which floats around 
us, ît seems to me that men and women are lead- 
îng in Paris an unhealthy life. It kills their true 
strength, alters their moral sensé and makes of 
them maniacs without heart, without tendemess, 
without passion, without courage ; commonplace 
people capable only of charlatanism, of frivolous- 
ness, and of pleasure ; guilty sometimes, incon- 
scient always. 

Forgive the way in which this letter îs scrib- 
bled. I hâve been disturbed three tîmes : once 
to indicate a tone to the painters who were 
drowning in a gold-yellow ceiling ; the second tîme 
to sélect plants from the hothouse ; the third to 
make pellets of raw méat which a young peasant 
girl, ill and poor, comes to eat every moming. 

You would laugh, my dear aristocratie friend, 
to see me in the kitchen with sleeves tumed up, 
scratching with a knife the pièce of beef, then 
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roUîng the méat in sait and pepper and servîng 
to my patient those pink pellets which give her 
strength and life. With a glass of good Bor- 
deaux afterward she is safe for a day. If we 
gave her money to do this she would not do it. 
A peasant may never be persuaded to buy méat, 
nor be made to understand that méat eaten every 
day may save life. 

Since my arrivai hère I hâve taken care of her, 
and the poor girl digests now and feels her 
strength return. I am enchanted with her cure. 
But you, my friend, gain from it a rambling, 
mixed up letter, which îs nothing as a letter and 
a volume as ^post scriptum. 

XCVII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 14. 

Letter and post scriptum hâve been devoured. 
Write many like thèse — I ask nothing more. Your 
pen runs like a race horse. I like your letters. 

I dined yesterday on Murillo Street ; we spent 
the evening in the garden, gazing at the fairy 
spectacle which the Parc Monceau is at night. 
Suzanne, whom I took pleasure in teasing with the 
vague project of a trip toward you, in spite of 
everything, showed a little more of her deviltry. 
Then I laughed, which wounded her — she said 
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cuttîng things which I took serîously. In fine, we 
melted, both of us, with the same good faith, and 
I promised I would wait. 

We played in this an amusing comedy. Your 
mother-inJaw looked at us from a distance with 
tender eyes. Your sister-in-law, much sadder and 
darker, avoided looking at us. The most comical 
thing about it is that the young attaché sent from 
Greece by your husband, and wound up to fall in 
love with his nièce, looked at us also sadly. 
Poor Poulos ! 

I did something good: I left Madame d'Aul- 
net's with that good Aprilopoulos and, with a dis- 
înterested air, I spoke of the conversations really 
serious and transcendental which one may hâve 
nowadays in society with young girls. " For 
instance, I hâve just had with Mademoiselle 
d'Aulnet an interview most. " I saw the dis- 
quiet mind of Poulos come to life again on his 
beautiful Greek face, and I suppose he dreamt 
to-night of Suzanne, chaste in thought, innocent 
in attitude, among several young Parisian old 
men. 

There! I hâve deserved well to-night, not of 
the country„ but of mothers of familles. 

Farewell, I love you ! 
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XCVIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April i6. 
I hâve had a clear perception of the face of 
Aprilopoulos listening to you. I hâve smiled. 
And so you hâve been told that you must wait 
for them before coming to see me ! Behind this 
" they " I see my mother4n-law catechising her 
granddaughter ; for the unfortunate Alice, so 
resîg^ed in tempérament, so disquiet about 
Suzanne's future, would not hâve formed this 
plot alone. Aprilopoulos appears to her as a 
Deus ex machina^ and she would like to see him 
already her son-in-law, for he is kind and charm- 
ing. But Suzanne objects. She does not wish to 
quit Paris. When they are twenty-two years of 
âge one's daughters may not be married as one 
wishes. Try to make the spoiled child décide on 
this marriage ; it would be a good act* Now I 
hâve to reveal to you the measures whîch my 
mother-in-law has taken. I would not annoy you 
with thèse family scandais if I did not see, in 
what happened between my nièce and you, the 
will of Madame Trémors and of Suzanne affirm 
itself. You are the one aimed at for a husband. 
My mother-in-law came to see me the day after 
you informed me of my niece's last coquettish 
advances to you. I was preparing my boxes. 
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After a few commonplace phrases, she attacked 
the question of the relations which had been 
established between you and me, and, to her great 
regret, she avowed to me that she saw with grief 
that instead of continuing to behave with pro- 
priety, I yielded to an influence foreign to the 
family — that, in fine, Monsieur de Luzy was decid- 
edly my lord-in-waiting — that I was seen every- 
where with him. 

" Pardon me, madame ; I pray you to let me 
direct my behavior as I like. Perhaps you hâve 
enough to do to attend to Suzanne's. Monsieur de 
Luzy is a loyal and charming friend from whom I 
hâve nothing to fear. I see him at your house, 
at Alice's, at my mother's, at my house, and in 
Society. Does this seem too much to you? 
Then let you and my sister-in-law cease to receive 
him. I am fully decided to retain his precious 
friendship, even if wicked tongues babble." 

" But Society — your daughter — your situa- 
tion " 

You know the rest of the diatribe and how 
easily I replied to it. I told my mother-inJaw 
how înfamous her son had been toward me, and I 
insinuated delicately that I knew very well what 
her object was. I told her I knew that Suzanne 
did not wish to braid Saint Catherine's tresses and 
that she thought Madame de Luzy would be an 
agreeable name for her to wear, although she had 
declined once tbe honor of taking it, I told hçr 
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that I would see no objection to thîs îf ît pleased 
you ; but I wîshed to be left in peace, saying that 
calumnies did not annoy me, that good people 
would not believe in them, and that I did not 
care what the wicked thought of me. 

I had a great désire to add that Suzanne had 
awkwardly made advances to you, which is not 
the way to conquer a husband — but that is your 
secret, and so I hushed. 

The upshot of ail this, my dear, is that Suzanne 
would Hke to marry somebody. You? The 
Greek? But great batteries are preparing. 
Come, then, to Nimerck when ail the Trémors 
shall be there. I am sorry not to hâve you hère 
alone with me . . . but it will be so good to 
hâve you. 

XCIX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 17. 
I am angry at your mother-în-law ; but I bend 
the head before the wisdom of madame my 
friend, whom I love and whom I venerate with 
growing piety. Her thought alone consoles me 
in my dark sadness for the dîsgust of my 
médiocre and useless existence. Perhaps a grand 
passion would save me. Chi lo sa ? 
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C. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April 22. 

Are you still sad, my friend ? I am commenc- 
ing to be sad at being so long without news from 
you. Has the grand passion corne, making you 
joyful to the point of forgetting the poor madame 
your friend ? Perhaps you are losing at the 
races ? Perhaps you hâve become laborious, and 
hâve found peace and oblivion in the création 
of a work? Thèse are great perhapses, which, 
although they are not worth Montaigne's, are 
attractive perhapses to me. 

While you were addressing your distresses to 
the moon I was working like an angel. I will 
play my work for you. You shall judge and criti- 
cise it. I wrote the words myself — on this 
work I shall also ask the opinion of your little 
brother Jacques, who seems to me to be a man- 
darin with a scintillating crystal button, despite 
his youth. 

Farewell ! I think of you. Do you think of 
me ? I press your hands affectionately and ask 
for news, news ! 

Denise. 

P. S. — How horrible that dynamite îs! 
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Philippe to Denise. 

April 23. 

You are the best and the most indulgent of 
friends. I am little worthy of you. My state of 
mind has not improved ; I am in nothingness. I 
hâve not even the courage to write to you. 

It is a f rightf ul misfortune to feel the infinité in 
the aspirations of one's brains, without being able 
ever to find the force or the form to express it. 
My friend, become accustomed to the idea of be- 
ing affectionate to a failure. Your affection is se 
sweet to me. I hâve in my soûl St. Augustine's 
spleen and I hâve not, like him, the resource of 
getting rid of it by discovering the sublime clear- 
ness of Christianity. 

I hâve lost the love of excesses whîch my 
thoughts formerly affected; I hâve strength 
enough only to cultivate the secret charm of my 
fruîtless aspirations — incessantly renewed, and 
dying in my diseased brain. 

The influential extension of your mind is pain- 
fully lacking to me, but I pray you not to expect 
an active resolution from me. I retain my eter- 
nal uneasiness, intensifîed by the désire for any 
impossibility. Pshaw ! What matters it ? Life 
is not worth living. 

I want to thank you and to say to you that 
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I love you tenderly. Write to me ; your letters 
are good to me. Retain for yourself alone the 
distress of your friend, 

Philippe. 

P. S. — Do not speak of dynamite ; it is indiffèr- 
ent to me. 

CIL 

Denise to Philippe. 

April 24. 

Whence come thèse new black clouds? How 
sad it is to see you suffer from that superiority of 
your mind, without there being born in you the 
fecund force which would give scope to your 
conceptions. 

You suffer and I am too far from you to soften 
that suffering. AU the fraternal affection which I 
hâve devoted to you revolts at the thought that I 
can do nothing to relieve this evil. 

I compare your letters with those of Gerald, 
navigating, fighting ; the ones which come from 
Tonquin are valiant and joyful. My brother, who 
suffers really, exclaims in beautiful ardor : " Long 
live life ! Long live youth ! " Accomplished 
duty, the great virtues of a man's life — do they 
seem labor lost for a faltering soûl like yours? 
The misfortune is that you consider them beyond 
your strength. 
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Why hâve you not learaed that the value of 
every individual îs useful to hîs country, to 
humanity ? What a fault your tutor committed 
in not making you understand that duty was a 
sweet necessity, a suprême condition of existence ! 

By dint of saying " Life is nothing," your 
energy has become paralyzed. Our disasters 
weigh on your youth and crush you, whereas my 
father trained Gerald to act, to will, to hâve 
power, to dare. While a child, my brother be- 
lieved naïvely that the world counted on him. 
Now he accomplishes bravely his task in human- 
ity. In his harsh career, despite his affectionate 
and tender heart, he finds a way to be happy — 
although separated from us who adore him and 
whom he adores — because he does his duty. . . 

This is a bîg little word which makes you 
smile, perhaps ? It has a good influence on some 
persons, since it créâtes sometimes m odestheroes. 

This is a great deal of morality for a sporty 
clubman ! You must forgive me for it ; your re- 
lapse is the cause of it ; what may I order, my 
dear patient, to fight it efiîcaciously, since great 
énergies and great remédies do not suit your 
tempérament? Come to see us, then. In this 
beautiful sun we shall run through the fields ; 
with Helen we shall sît on the seashore. 

We hâve had days of tempest, but the weather 
îs marvellously beautiful. We see the spring 
grow. Already the brown of the flexible stems 
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îs studded wîth little green dots, full of sap, that 
burst out, joyful, and break their buds under the 
hard sun of April. AU thîs rests and enchants 
us. The mind is tempered by thèse first breaths 
and, like things, begins to live again. 

No, my great man, you are neîther médiocre 
nor useless ; you are pathless, and that îs a sad 
thîng; in your inaction there is a loss of your 
strength; this loss inconsciently makes an im- 
pression on your mind. Your mind suffers, is 
agitated, tormented, as the body is when it is ill. 
You lose the illusions which you had about your- 
self and, worse still, the illusions which you had 
about your future. Thèse perpétuai analyses 
exhaust your will. You think you hâve reached 
the truth when, after having questioned yourself : 
" What hâve I done with my life ? Nothing ! " 
you conclude : " What may I do ? Nothing ! *' 
Well, no. You can do everything. In you the 
will alone is ill, become languid by an easy life, 
and especially by the example of idle and silly 
friends whose minds are empty enough to make 
one yawn. 

The faith in you, the ardent energy, which I 
hâve, I would like to transfuse into you. You 
would see what sort of man would come of it. 
You would feel lassitude, doubts, hésitation, cer- 
tainly, but habit would come, fortifying you, 
and you would discover one day that you were 
cured. 
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Unlike you, I do not believe a passion îs nec- 
essary to you ; passîon lends a false energy appli- 
cable to itself alone and serving only the aîm of 
happîness, of enjoyment, which the passîon is 
after. Passion moves life to its exclusive advan- 
tage; it may not exist without exaltation; and 
what is not a reasonable force is an ephemeral 
force. It is not, theref ore, a passion which would 
save you. 

Ah! my friend, if you knew what craftiness, 
what duplicity, everyone uses in concealing the 
secret labor, the formidable work, the persevering 
will, which the success of any undertaking costs, 
you would regain courage. A proud modesty 
makes one hide it from ail ; but the humiliating, 
painful mystery contained in every success may 
never be told. 

Come, regain faith and confidence near me, 
since I am the tree you hâve chosen, my robust 
ivy. Let me animate you with the will that ani- 
mâtes me. By means of the ardent friendship 
which we feel for each other we shall, perhaps, 
find the happîness which passions dispense, and 
surely reason in the bargain. I hâve an immuta- 
ble attachment for you ; I will make our friend- 
ship so noble, so beautiful, that it will disenchant 
you from love and will leave you ail your strength 
to create a life in accordance with your aspira- 
tions, fruitless until now. Let us take advantage 
of the sympathy of mind and tempérament 
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whîch we hâve for each other; you will repay 
me later in tenderness and in fidelity. 

Little Helen sends you a pink kiss, and I press 
your hands. 

Denise. 

P. S. — Will you go to the concert Sunday 
wîthout me ? Yes ? Then not entirely without 
me. I will Write to you, and you wîU carry me 
in your pocket. Will you ? 

cm. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 2$. 

There is a depth of girlishness in the most serî- 
ous féminine minds. Yes, I will put you in my 
pocket, madame. 

In haste, I write to thank you for your com- 
forting letter, for your virile and wise friendship. 

Oh, if the dream of impregnating me with 
your moral strength could be realized ! . . . 

CIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Sunday, April 27. 
I am still sad ; your will can do no more than 
mine. To forget myself I am going to hear again 
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the Ninth Symphony, but wîthout a letter from 
my friend thîs morning. Whence cornes this 
f orgetf ulness ? Is the poor dear frozen by this 
frisky spring, or îs she angry because I hâve 
not written to her, or does not my pocket tempt 
her, or what ? 

Do not begrudge me my silence. Come, write 
to me. 

I hâve been very busy taking care of Jacques. 
I am somewhat the father of that twenty-year-old 
boy. 

I send you a kiss, whîch you may transmît to 
little Helen if it annoys you. 



CV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

April 28. 
I am repeatîng myself ; but, my friend, is there 
anything in the world odder than the sentiment 
which binds us? Nobody would believe that 
there could exist between a man and a woman a 
friendship so vivacious — a need of seeing one 
another, of hearing one another, of knowîng the 
least events in the lives of one another, so ardent 
and so constant. You are so obedient to my 
desires, I am so complacent to yours; our ele- 
vated émotions are so well shared ; words like 
" It would be so good to be alone together in the 
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country " and " My dear " fall so gently from 
your pen, even from your lîps ! Ail the compli- 
cation and charm of the sentiment which we feel 
for one another are so rare. 

In you I continue the vibrations of my heart ; 
for you, through you, I live of unexpressed émo- 
tions. There is a great refinement in this, for you 
never know anything of it. Then, in spite of ail 
appearances and of the kiss which you send, our 
sentiment is not love. Then what ? You see I 
am right in saying that such a thing could not 
happen to anybody except two madcaps like us. 

I hâve not sent you the letter for the concert 
because you seemed to think the idea was puérile. 
Are not ail expressions of tenderness puérile ? I 
was at once happy and unhappy for not having 
done it, when I received your letter this mornîng. 
I was happy because you regretted not having 
received the letter, unhappy because I had de- 
prived you of it. But ail this is your fault : îf I 
retreat, you advance ; if I advance, you retreat. 
And so I lose my head. . . The explanation of 
ail this is, I think, that you love me because of 
the sentimental chaos in which we live. If I 
were not diversified you would feel less mental 
tenderness for me. 

To return to the kiss. Yes, it annoys me ; I 
do not know what to do with it ; it comes into 
our friendship heedlessly, like a sparrow into a 
cathedral. I am afraid it was put there through 
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excessive politeness, or through lazîness în search- 
ing for the précise word to end your note. 

Why did you send that poor kiss, since it 
answered not to a désire of your heart, nor even 
to a désire of your lips ? 

Helen would not take it, — she is vaguely jealous 
of you, — and she said : " I like the things that are 
for me alone." Poor dear ! She does not know 
that there are very few of such things in the 
lives of women. 

Good-by, dear, great f riend ! I send you not 
the least little kiss — not even one that you could 
turn over to your young brother Jacques, who 
might not hâve Helen's scruples; but I send 
you a very affectionate shake of the hands. 

CVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

April 30. 

I am more and more misérable ; my regrets for 
my ill-spent life become more and more burning 
day by day. Pardon me for darkening your 
mind with my désolation. Why are you not 
hère to prevent me from falling into my rêveries 
and my sadness ? 

I need the marks of your tenderest friendship, 
madame. Continue to give them to me in your 
letters; they alone may awaken me from the 
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lethargy în whîch my mind dwells. I hâve not 
even the courage to go and regain strength near 
you. 

CVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

May I. 

What ! not even enough courage to corne near 
me? Your distress afflicts me. What is the 
matter? You do not tell me everythîng, so I do 
not feel the skill to console you. 

Thîs sad élément in you makes you mine ; if 
it were not a suffering for you I would like you 
better thus than otherwise. 

Come, take courage ! After ail, what you lack 
is, perhaps, to love and to be loved. You need a 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse — a mistress who 
would permit you to be happy while you re- 
mained nonchalant ; a friend of your mind, a 
comrade of your life, who would realize her sex 
only when it pleased you. 

There is in love, even in the most submissive 
love, a pretty, exaggerated vocabulary which 
would be sufficient pepper to animate your life 
and give you the courage to hâve courage. 

I am laughing. This letter is exactly the 
reverse of the one which I wrote the other day ; 
this is one of the féminine inconsequential acts 
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whîch made Prud'hon say îrreverently, " Woman 
îs the désolation of the just." 

Yet I shall not retract. My idea to-day îs that 
the rare qualîtîes in the person loved would save 
you. Therefore love, my frîend. Try to be 
loved by her, less for her than for yourself, and 
from the émotion of your heart lèt there corne 
for me a little durable, friendly tenderness. 
" The drop of dew in a flower satiates the thîrst 
of the joyful bird." I shall try to be as tem- 
perate as the bird and console myself by think- 
ing of the great, good heart wherein I quench my 
thirst. 
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Philippe to Denise. 

May 3. 

Your letter made me smile. Evidently the 
woman you describe to me would hâve saved'me. 
I met her, I think. You know her, dear. But 
she did not wish to see my malady and to cure 
ît wîth a little love. Yes, I might hâve been 
saved at that minute ; now it would be too late. 
And then, I would hâve to find another one like 
you, and it would not be easy. 

Farewell, my dear friend! How good you are, 
and how I love you ! 
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CIX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

May 14. 

Why this long silence ? Hâve I grieved you ? 
It is a mystery neither for you nor for me that I 
hâve loved you formerly. . . Are you sorry be- 
cause my passion is dead? I almost think it 
when I see you begrudge me an innocent little 
note acknowledging that fîre may not be renewed 
in cold ashes. 

I do not know what to think, and am very 
misérable. Quickly, a letter, my friend ! 

ex. 

Denise to Philippe, 

May 15. 
Hère is the letter that you claim. We hâve 
had hère for five days my mother-in-law, who 
spoils my solitude without gîving me her Com- 
pany; Suzanne, who weeps over her lovers 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.; her mother, always sweet 
and resigned ; — f ortunately mother helps me to 
endure my annoyances ; — then my aunt, " The 
Custom of Courts," — at times very interesting, 
when she deigns to be not too officiai. I am 
consoled by seeing Helen getting stronger ; she 
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îs strugglîng now wîth a bundle of hay three 
times as big as she and which will overtum 
her. . . There! bundle of hay and little gîrl 
are on the lawn. The lîttle gîrl rises, sees me 
writîng near the wîndow, and at once exclaims : 
" I dîd not hurt myself, mamma ! " I send her 
a kîss for an answer and return to you. What 
was I saying ? Oh, that my aunt Giraucourt is 
sometimes interesting ! Yes, she was Interesting 
yesterday. Last night, as we were ail in the 
parlor (Nimerck is a hencoop without a rooster, 
for the moment), I went to the lîbrary to get a 
book for her. It was Victor Hugo's "Choses 
Vues," and I. told her the pleasure I had in read- 
ing it. I quoted the passage where he speaks of 
General Bertrand, with regard to the placing of 
the Emperor's ashes in the Invalides. The 
General's daughter, Hortense Bertrand, married 
to Monsieur Amédée Thayer, was the godchild of 
Queen Hortense and a great friend of our family, 
especially of my aunt, who was ten years younger 
than she. Then my aunt said Madame Thayer 

had told her that. Ail thèse things annoy you, 

don't they ? Then, let us skip them, my dear ! 
But talking of reading, tell me what you think 
of "La Reine Pédauque." I read it carefully 
and I must confess that I do not understand it 
at ail, although the book pleases me more than 
the " Red Lily." Oh, you attack me in my love 
for the Works of Maurice Barrés ; I shall take my 
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revenge in crîticisîng your Anatole France! Is 
hîs book serîous ? Is it a farce ? What phîlos- 
ophy is there in it ? Is it an instruction ? Is it a 
fragment of life? If it is to make fun of us that 
he wrote books I should not be astonished. It is 
delightful to read, but what does it mean ? It is 
a faiiy taie for big children, full of scientific 
terms with pedantic, affected simplicities. 

In fine, I do not feel in reading this pretty 
thing, well turned and quite original, the 
émotion, the enthusiasm for the humble, which 
Rosny's admirable book, " L'Impérieuse Bonté," 
produced in me. France's work seems to me to 
be a delicious taie by an old sceptical mandarin ; 
Rosny's is a fragment of real life, plucked from 
the brain of a seeker after the just, the good, and 
the wise in humanity. 

The phantasmagorîa of which the " Reine 
Pédauque " is composed is sumptuous ; its pure 
form is interesting ; but the other work is lifelike, 
with an idéal aîm which one would like to see 
realized. In Anatole France the phrases are 
amusing, queer in their false naïveté, full of 
originality. But Rosny — Rosny makes one 
think, makes one suffer, makes one weep. 

My friend, voluptuousness is sad in its essence, 
and that is why it is divine. 

France is an author excessively facetious and 
a libertine — in thought. The Rosnys are apos- 
tles of the good, and great thinkers. Liber- 
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tîne shocks you ? Then say broad, if you like. 
Remember Jahel sayîng to Jacques : " This tîme 
be less impatient and do not think of yourself 
alone. One must not be selfish in love ; young 
men are not well aware of this, at first, but they 
become trained." Fie, fie. Monsieur France! 
Yet one must admit there are exquisite traits 
in his impropriety; for instance, his "busy 
coming to life again with decency" is a 
pearl. 

Perhaps because I was not conceived by a 
salamander and will not be loved by a sylph the 
depth of his work escapes me. I shall always 
like the genius which those beings give to men. 
There is nothing in this which should astonish 
you, since those chimeras fréquent only men of 
genius and by a pretty fiction immortalize them- 
selves in their genius. Having no pretension to 
that, the work leaves me indiffèrent. "Ideas, 
when they impose themselves, soon become 
impertinent.'^ That is precisely the case with 
mine, which dare thus to blâme your favorite 
author. But they do him so little harm and give 
me such a little, pleasant, pédagogie air ! 

And then, as Maupassant said, to idiots who 
were surprised to learn that to write is a painful 
work, often sorrowful, and asked him," Why do 
you Write, then ? " 

" It îs better to do that than to steal." 

If you share my opinion about France, 
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monsieur, I shall put out my candie to-night " on 
the most beautiful of my days." 

CXI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

May 16. 

I hâve a letter, — I will reply to it, — but what 
signifies that manner of saying nothing about my 
note f uU of question marks ? You will hâve the 
kindness to explain, will you not ? 

I am not surprised, my dear friend, that 
" La Reine Pédauque " has not pleased you. 
That book cannot fail to be antipathetic to 
féminine minds. In a gênerai way irony is dis- 
agreeable to them. It is odious to them when 
they hâve not been warned, when they do not 
know whether they are to laugh or not. Their 
trouble is complète when to irony is added para- 
dox upon subjects which seem to them sheltered 
from ail risk of controversy. 

In fine, in " La Reine Pédauque " the érudi- 
tion — which happens there in a superficial man- 
ner and only to gîve piquancy to the sauce — 
aggravâtes their confusion. In thèse conditions, 
the State of mind of a woman as she closes the 
book naturally leads her to ask herself if the 
author wanted to make fun of her. I hâve 
observed that women do not like to be made 
fun of. 
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That is why you do not like "La Reîne 
Pédauque," ctlthough you hâve well observed its 
lîterary form, whîch is absolutely superior. 

I would tell you why I like " La Reîne 
Pédauque " : but that would be makîng of my 
letter a sort of newspaper article ; and I had such 
a déception this mornîng, when, after reading 
eîght pages from you, I realized that you had 
spoken of Anatole France and not at ail of you, 
that I do not wish to expose you to the same 
expérience. 

I feel the necessity of saying to you that I love 
you, that I think of you, that I suffer really from 
being so long without seeing you. Ail those 
folks who surround you and prevent me from 
going to see you bother me. 

Although " The Custom of Courts " is a remark- 
able zinc aunt, it is not she who would prevent 
me from running to Nimerck. The real obstacle 
is your mother-in-law. Do not be astonished if 
in the secret of my heart I enter imprécations 
against that entire court. 

What am I doing ? I go to the art gallery, to 
the races, to the playhouse. I spoil my eyes 
looking at bad paintings; I lose my money; I 
listen to silly things whîch do not even make me 
laugh. Such is my state of mind. 

The bundle of hay whîch Helen roUed makes 
me dream. When may I see you ? Tell me 
hour by hour how you spend your time ; but I 
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pray you not to speak of your mother-în-law, 
against whose gossîp I am exasperated. 

Farewell ; I love Helen, I kiss her on her fore- 
head, on her golden locks, and I kiss your hands 
with piety. PHILIPPE. 

P. S. — Send me the storîes of your zinc aunt on 
the Second Empire, even on the First, if the dear 
woman has told you any ; I am not disdainful of 
unpublished things 

CXII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

May 17. 

Oh, what a tyrant ! Explain what ! You tell 
truths the logic of which is irréfutable, in the 
style of " Monsieur de la Palisse is dead — dead 
of illness ; a quarter of an hour bef ore his death 
he was still alive ! " 

Was I to exclaim in admiration before this 
dîscovery that " fire may not be renewed in cold 
ashes"? I said, in petto, "Amen," and thought 
we were even. You see I am not sorry. 

But you should insîst no longer, for it would 
give you, in truth, a little foppish air perfectly 
ridiculous. Are you going to adopt this manner 
of beginning your letters by bursting a bag of 
gall ? I care little for that style. 

And then, if you think that I would not hâve 
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liked better an article on " La Reine Pédauque " 
than information about your gambling, you are 
mistaken ; and if respect were not the basis of ail 
durable friendship I would not refrain from tell- 
ing you : You are an idiot, in five letters, my son, 
for losing your most beautîful years in that way. 
Get married, and if you can do nothing else raîse 
a family ! 

And do you think the little disinterested air 
which you assume to tell me what you are doing 
is pretty ? If I wrote to you in my turn : " What 
am I doing? I walk, I spoil the pallor of my 
complexion in the sun; I listen to silly things 
that do not even make me laugh " — for no one îs 
sheltered from silly things in this misérable world, 
and the ones that are told under the vaults of the 
castle of Nimerck are worth those which you 
relish in Paris. 

You shall hâve, some other day, my aunt's 
stories — not to-day ; a voluminous work of com- 
position has tired me ; you do not know the tor- 
ment which respect for the text causes to the 
composer who wishes to keep intact the simple 
prosody of an ancient poet. I had to leave mute 
notes on strong tempi, which is a heresy, but 
which gives a certain perfume of naïveté to the 
pretty little air which I hâve discovered and which 
I will send to you. 

I shall say only that little Helen îs well. For 
some time she has been making without errors 
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long dictations, difficult enough. She plays a 
great deal; she is becoming pretty. Miss May 
prétends that one sees her grow. She has 
învented a game whîch enchants her. She has 
built a hut sheltered by leaves and branches sup- 
ported by posts so ingeniously arranged that 
mother and I, without telling her, hâve fallen înto 
admiration. Around the pîcturesque hut, savage 
and flowery, she créâtes a romance of imagination 
as briUiant, as full of movement, and as dangerous, 
as if she were really abandoned in the Pampas. 
Her little head foresees, combines, exercises itself 
în struggling in dreams, already prudent, ingénions, 
and careful, awaiting the imminent struggle — alas! 
less poetical — of life. 

What energy is displayed by every indivîdual 
to f orm that amazîng chain unroUed from century 
to century and which îs humanity ! I am over- 
whelmed when I read gênerai history, and ask my- 
self if the labor of each one for ail which makes 
etemal human suffering is beautiful or if it is 
monstrous. In fact, in spite of appearances, no 
one struggles for himself. 

Helen escapes me in her expéditions around 
my room. When her imagination carries her 
away, she says : " Farewell. . . I will come back." 
The voyage which she undertakes under my eyes, 
near my writing table, or under my piano become 
a cavern, lasts an hour, two hours. But how far 
from me she has been in that time ! 
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I express myself badly; do you understand 
what Imean? 

Farewell, my friand ! Helen enters : " You are 
wrîtîng to my f riend Philippe ? Yes ? Then tell 
him that little Helen loves him and wants him to 
corne and will write to him soon a great quantity 
of precious things." 

Precîous thîngs charm me. And you ? 

CXIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

May i8. 
They charm me, too. That child has the genius 
of the heart; she takes after you, madame, a 
secret exquisiteness which enchants me. How 
pitiful ît is that you are so far away! 

CXIV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

May 19. 

You break my heart with your " genius of the 
heart "; it is of no use — not even to make one's 
self loved. 

As for you, try to accustom yourself to loving 
only the absent; then you will love us to 
distraction. 
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And if you thînk that by sendîng notes five 
Unes long you can get in return long letters, you 
are mistaken ! 

Good-by ! I am going to see the sea. 

CXV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

June 3. 

I will make you observe, madame, that it îs 
fifteen days since you hâve written to me. If 
you think that is behaving well ! I know : 
you were expecting a word from me. That 
înterchange of letters measured and regular is 
an absurd combination, and not worthy of you, 
permit me to say it. 

At least, you are at work? I am reading with 
growing pleasure your last mélodies. I am 
grieved at being so far away from what you are 
doing, at being able no longer to follow closely 
the progress of your talent whereof I am already 
very proud, mother of the Psalm of Psalms ; at 
not disputing with you on religion, or on litera- 
ture, or on music ; at being scolded only vaguely 
on my laziness ; at hearing you sing no longer ; at 
enjoying with you no longer those strong and 
delicious artistic émotions which make the heart 
stop. 

Confess that it would be a pity if ail thîs were 
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lost, and let me entreat you to place a lîttle of 
your kîndness in entertaining, by writing to me — 
even if I reply not exactly to every one of your 
letters, because of the préoccupations that en- 
gage me — the sacred fire of our friendship till the 
day when we meet again. 

Yours most devotedly. 
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Denise to Philippe. 

June4, 
How tenacîous you are, dear nonchalant^ and 
how the refrain " write" occurs in your letters ! 
Do you believe, little wretch, that I hâve nothing 
to do but to take care of you ? Do you thînk it is 
nothing to compose ? Good or bad, génial or flat, 
the work îs the same. There are days when I 
begrudge the indulgent master, greater than ail, 
who said to me, " You ought to publish this." 

I wrote recently something which it amused 
me to play on the organ at the church last Sun- 
day. It is a séries of fugues which hâve given 
me profound joy. The finding of the thème en- 
chanted me. I asked my guests what they 
thought of it. Except mother and sister Alice 
none understood the work. You see, I refuse 
nothing to myself ; even in my home I play the 
misunderstood artîst, as well as any artist ! 
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Well, monsieur, so much the worse for them. 
Believe me, if I tell you it is good. AU the same, 
I sent it to Massenet, who will send me back insults, 
who will mark my notes with his big pencil, and 
say that my brain is obtuse. I consent to his 
being angry — he, yes ; but the others, no ! 

To Write for the taste of people who surround 
one and advise one is to take from one's self ail 
originality, ail facility to work; is to put one's 
inspiration into swaddling clothes and annihilate 
ît. One must write instinctively, let one's self be 
invaded by that sort of fever which cérébral exal- 
tation lends ; work is really good when, impelled 
by this force, one directs and masters its flight. 
That power, lifting and carrying the thought, is 
felt in the mélodie phrase, and makes it fuU, 
ample, lucid. It makes of it a sonorous, luminous 
phrase. 

My compositions hâve no other value than the 
one which gives a sort of tender mist, some- 
what languorous and passîonate, envelopîng my 
phrases as I write them. Truly that is their only 
value ; and it is at the précise moment when the 
burst of my heart is amalgamated with the labor 
of my brains that this thing is produced ; I feel 
the mingling occurring, and then a grand, volup- 
tuous joy, calm, odd, and undefinable, invades 
me. 

That is why I like to compose, that is why you 
like my poor little works, the characteristic of 
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eveiy voluptuousness being that of a shared 
sensation. 

But ail this makes me live in a perpétuai exal- 
tation of sentiment, in a refinement of tender 
thoughts which makes me think commonplace, 
often odious,every reality; it is my moral hyper- 
trophy of the heart. 

And then, when one créâtes works of the mind, 
one wishes to be in constant communication with 
the immortal men of genius who hâve carried 
theîr art to the highest summît ; one reads them, 
one admires them, one comprehends them, one is 
impregnated by them, one foUows them even in 
their most indiffèrent works, and it is a beautiful 
fréquentation, I assure you, and one which makes 
one desîre to be alone with the score or the book, 
rather than to pass one's time listening to women 
babbling about the form of a sleeve or the bell of 
a skirt. 

If with this artistîc trait one has a mother, a 
Helen like mine, and a friend like you, one is not 
a woman to be pitîed. 

It is for thèse reasonsof pure joy, that I hâve a 
grudge against the men who make fun of our 
attempts and of our efforts to attain an idéal which 
they wickedly wish to monopolize. Happily 
there are Maupassants, Massenets, Sully-Prud- 
hommes — indulgent masters who consent to guide 
us and aid us with ail theîr science in earning a 
little ray of sunlight by which we may illuminate 
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f orever our poor lives with this beautîf ul idéal : 
Art. 

This îs a letter whîch seems to me to be most 
sublime . . . how does it seem to you ? You are 
not to make fun of me ! After ail, make fun of 
me if you like. I take, specially for you, Madame 
Geoffrin's beautif ul device : " Give and f orgive." 
Good-by ! 

CXVII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

June i6. 

What a tempérament you hâve ! Are you not 
ashamed, terribly ashamed, at not having replied 
to my last letter, and what think you I hâve to 
say to you now? "Gratuitous letter to the in- 
grate " — this is how I entitle this one. 

You would not receive it even, if I had not a 
bit of good news to announce to you : my brother 
arrived yesterday, surprising us, and mother and 
ï are a little distracted with joy at having our 
beautiful naval lieutenant. Helen is in love with 
her uncle. She spoke of you at once ; in the par- 
lor at night, after dinner. 

Gerald, who never puts on gloves, exclaimed : 

" Miss Suzanne, are you like Helen ? hâve you 
decided in favor of Philippe ? do you love hîm ? 
You and he were very f riendly when I left France." 
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Suzanne replîed, somewhat dryly : 

" You hâve a strange way of questîonîng people 
as îf you were iiring at them. . . " 

" I need to know if he is still in the ranks be- 
fore I tiy to get there." 

" Corne into the ranks anyway, mydear ; there 
are no good régiments wîthout plenty of soldiers." 

And then they went into a corner and jab- 
bered. 

This morning at eleven o'clock, when I was in 
my room, Alice entered. You know that we hâve 
a tender affection for each other. She asked, 
after many cîrcumlocutîons, that I write to Apri- 
lopoulos and invite him to corne hère for a few 
days. The poor woman wishes him to be her 
daughter's husband. 

Therefore, since the hencoop is enriched by 
two roosters, my brother and the handsome 
Greek, you might come also ; you need not hâve 
any discrétion about it. 

To fill with joy your white soûl I will tell you 
that my mother-în-law went to Aix yesterday. 
Suzanne will accompany her grandmother to Paris 
with little Helen's English maid; Suzanne will 
remain absent for a week under the care of her 
father and of Miss May, for she is to be brides- 
maid to the wealthy little Meg O'Comill. 

Anyway, you will see my nièce under the 
Acacias, or in some other very sélect place. You 
are so stylish, both of you ! 
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There are at Nimerck only people who love you, 
except — for a few days yet — my dear zinc aunt. 
This should not displease you, since she and you, 
courtly people wîth noble manners, were sym- 
pathetic to each other ! 

The season, in the surrounding châteaux, is at 
îts heîght ; some of my neîghbors are charmîng ; 
as for me, I promise to try to be divine. 

Seriously, come if you can. 

CXVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

June 17. 

A Word in haste, my great friend, to thank you 
for your invitation, for your letters, to pray you 
to continue them, and to submit to you the fol- 
lowing plan: I hâve the intention of taking a 
twenty-one-day ticket for Nimerck. To avoid ail 
gossip, rent a room for me in the Glycine House. 
I will take my meals with you. 

Does this plan suit you ? Answer me. 

I went last night to Mollier's. I met your nièce 
there, but you were not there ! 
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CXIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

June i8. 

What did I say! Good MoUier! I had not 
thought of him. Anyway, I am charmed, charmed ! 
Corne ; you shall hâve your room in the Glycine. 
In spite of the distance we shall hâve good hours 
of promenade and of conversation. 

Tell me by what train you will arrive, and if I 
must send you the carriage to the station, or if 
you will hâve your bicycle. 

What a happiness to see you ! Is it very true ? 
You are coming, and so quickly ? We will read, 
we will run through the woods, we will walk on 
the fine sand by the sea, at the foot of the cliffs ; 
we will roll on the grass like beasts at liberty ; we 
will talk at night, our elbows set on my work 
table. Oh, how good it will be ! 

cxx. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Despatch. 
Impossible to come ; letter foUows, Will come 
soon. 
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CXXI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

June 30. 

Alas ! my dear friend, ail is again broken. I 
cannot corne, and my voyage is postponed. I 
waited until the last moment to send you this bad 
news. I am in despair. 

Add tothis that I am not in good health. The 
seashore would hâve done me good. Instead of 
that, hère I am indefinitely. I would like to 
Write you and to talk to you at length. I hâve a 
great many things to say to you, and I cannot say 
them. I am horribly tired, and my head turns. 

In a few days I will write to you ; do not be 
ceremonious with me. 

I love you tenderly, 

CXXII. 

Denise to Philippe, 

July I. 
My Dear Friend : 

Your letter saddens me ; I see but one thing : 
you are suffering, ill, perhaps more than you say, 
and my heart is fuU of anxiety. 

Why do you not come ? Come ; your room is 
ready, not in the Glycine, but at Nimerck ; and it 
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is the one whîch y ou like, draped in mauve Jouy 
lînen, in the big tower, with the cliffs and the sea 
before you. 

Corne ; socîety wîth îts questions of propriety 
has the right to say nothing; am I not surrounded 
by my family, and is not my mother receiving 
you ? 

Corne ; you will find in me the friend who 
consoles. 

Come ; you will take strength f rom my strength, 
calmness from my calmness, courage from my 
courage. 

Come ; the profound and straightf orward affec- 
tion which I hâve for you may not leave you in 
that sadness. 

Come, come, my friend, warm your heart at the 
hearth of mine. 

Our dear friendship, less than amorous, more 
than f riendly, must place itself above questions of 
mundane précision ; do not you and I know what 
they are worth at bottom ? I pray you, come ! 

It seems to me that you are my big brother, a 
brother in whom I hâve placed ail my com- 
placency ; and it is my fratemity, made painf ul 
by your pain, which exclaims to you : Come ! 
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CXXIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

July 7. 

My dear, too far away, poor little, loved saint, 
ail faith and impressionability, how may I resist 
longer the soft warmth of your fervent friend- 
ship! 

I was bound to arrange matters in order to go 
to you ; but I hâve not written to you sooner, not 
knowing at what date my departure would be 
fixed. 

I thought of leaving to-day; diverse considéra- 
tions delay me till next week — Tuesday at the 
latest. I will write to you definitely. 

Write to me. 

CXXIV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

July 9. 
My friend, corne when you please. I dare no 
longer hope that it will be soon ; I hâve had too 
much joy and too much déception in waiting for 
nothing. I was persuaded when I left Paris that 
you would corne hère for me. " Certainly ! " — 
you are going to protest ; but waît for the end : 
for me, doubled by Suzanne and by ail the little 
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agitations of little sentiments that are exercised 
around her. Judge if the idea of having you to 
myself made me happy ! 

At this news I did not know what to invent to 
engage you to come. My resources of walks on 
the fine sand and on the grass of the cliffs, of talks 
at my table, seem to me to-day to hâve a very 
wretched éloquence. 

There is no truth, you see, except in the right 
which certain women hâve to say : " Come, I need 
to see you." This reason destitute of reasons, or 
rat her this veiled order, would be joyful to you ; 
ail your efforts would tend to obey ; but this does 
not enter into my attributes as a friend. 

The misfortune is that I hâve, on that poor 
friendship, the same ideas, somewhat enthusias- 
tic, which Montaigne has ; you départ from them 
considerably, and, it seems to me, imitate Arîs- 
totle saying to his familiars : " Oh, my friends, 
there is no friend ! " — whereas Montaigne thinks : 
" In the friendship whereof I speak minds are 
mîngled and confounded within one another in a 
mixture so unîversal that they efface and lose the 
seam that joined them. If I am pressed to say 
why I liked him, I feel that it could not be 
expressed otherwise than in replying : Because it 
was he, because it was I. This perfect friendship 
of which I speak is indivisible; each one gives 
himself so whoUy to his friend that he has noth- 
ing to give elsewhere ; on the contrary, he is sorry 
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that he îs not double, triple, or quadruple, and that 
he has not several minds and several wills, to con- 
fer them ail upon that subject. . . Nothîng îs 
extrême which has its parallel." 

Hère I close my course on friendship ; why do 
I make ît to you ? 

I know, by a letter f rom Suzanne to her mother, 
that you hâve been amused, diverted, durîng her 
short sojourn at Paris, and, whatever you may say 
to your friend, your mind and your loves are 
better. 

Ail thîs makes me înfer that we shall not see 
you as often as you seem to think. Make fun of 
me as much as you like in calling me "little 
saint." In this you hâve a similarlty of thought 
with Maupassant. He wrote to me one day a 
delicious letter commencing : " My dear wisdom." 
He reproached me with not being a princess 
sedentary enough. It is a fault which I renew 
with you quite against my will, I assure you. I 
hope this little cause will not hâve for its effect my 
losing you. 

I press your hand affectîonately and hâve a 
great désire to sign : An extrême princess who has 
not a parallel — to retum to Montaigne. 
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cxxv. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July II. 

Dear wisdom, do not become a bitter princess ! 
I shall take the train to-morrow, decidedly, and 
will be at your house at one o'clock in the mom- 
ing. Thus I avoîd Paris' frightful July 14. 

Be well assured that my real désire, and my 
greatest pleasure, would hâve been to be at 
Nîmerck for three or four weeks with you when 
there were no strangers, and that I regret the great 
number of people who are there now. I could not 
corne. Do not tease me. 

Until to-morrow, my dear, dear extrême ! 



BOOK IV. 

A TENDER mînd knows îtself at twenty-eîght 
years of âge — it knows that if there be still 
happiness in life it is in love that it must be 
f ound ; there is then in the poor, agitated heart 
a terrible struggle. 

Love, even uniucky, gives to a tender mînd, 
for which the thing imagined is the thîng exist- 
îng, treasures of enjoyment of that nature : there 
are sublime visions of happiness and of beauty in 
one and in what one loves. 

Stendhal. 

The pleasure of love is to love, and one is 
happier through the passion which one gives 
than through the passion which one inspires. 

La Rochefoucauld. 

CXXVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

August 15. 
I come simply to thank you for the delicious 
moath which I hâve had at Nimerck; I hâve 
been happy there beyond ail that I could dream. 
189 
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The profoundness of émotions îs often not 
related to their causes. If I said to you that 
Helen with her silent tenderness, her manner of 
running toward me, of looking at me with her 
beautiful eyes, of smiling with her flower lips and 
without speaking, of slipping softly her hand in 
mine, placed me in a state of béatitude for the rest 
of our promenade, you would say : " He is mad ! '* 

Yet there were instants, madame, when I felt 
truly in us a unique mind for our three bodies. 

Do you remember the morning when I went 
into your room ? — to ask you for scissors, I think. 
You were in morning gown: that silky yellow 
morning gown, tinted like rays of sunlight, 
ornamented with black lace, which makes you 
paler and makes your hair darker— the blue black 
hair I love. You had the air of a Bohemian 
queen. You glided in the room slowly. I had 
taken a seat on the window sill, and was foUowing 
with my eyes your grave movements and the 
movements of the train of your gown on the 
carpet. Helen, at your table, was doing a page 
of her lessons. 

You gave me the scissors without a word, and, 
continuing to watch little Helen or to touch with 
délicate gestures on your Louis XV. dressing case 
small objects of silver and of ivory less pale than 
your hands, you forgot my présence. I saw you 
at my ease live, you and Helen, It was, I assure 
you, an exquisite thing, an untranslatable thîng, 
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whîch filled me wîth béatitude. Those joys 
which I took in silence, at random from your 
life, made me a thousand times happier than ail 
the ones with which your ingenious heart took 
pleasure in surrounding me. Nothing in the 
world is worth those unnamable sensations : one 
feels one's mind soaring. Love is only a brutal 
and vulgar action beside this impression ; I dis- 
dain it — let who will pick ît up. 

CXXVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, August 17. 

Really? Although you are not very polite to 
the joys prepared by my ingenious heart, I for- 
give you for disdaining them in favor of those 
which you hâve known so skilfuUy how to create 
alone. How subtle you are ! 

Do you know, my young, contemporary men, 
what makes you despaîr of the vulgarity of life, 
what makes you incapable of acting and of lov- 
ing? It is the odd researches of your minds; 
they make you morally anaemîc, they enervate 
you and, little by little, prevaîl in you over joys 
healthy and strong. 

You like those sensations so much that you 
consecrate to them your beautiful strength ; the 
brain takes the place of the heart ; love becomes 
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nothing other than a vulgar necessîty whîch you 
appease in a vulgar way. Your mind, troubled 
and in pain under a perpétuai spirit of analysis» 
becomes really incapable of love. 

Ah, my frîend, wit is nothing ; heart alone îs 
something ! Do not kill yours by dint of seekîng 
for fine sensations ; let sentiment without reason, 
imperious, selfish, invade you. One lives more 
beautif ul loves by uniting indissolubly thèse three 
courses — mind, heart, matter — than by making 
them sing their rôles one by one. 

Feel vividly, since that is your faculty ; but be 
more sincère with yourself, more simple in prés- 
ence of the beatings of your heart. Then you 
shall be happy. I am bewildered by the com- 
plexity of your tempérament. 

How did you love me in that far-away period 
when you loved me ? I pray you, be f rank and 
tell me. 

I remember that you were respectful, but 
ardent and animated by a will which is not in 
you now; you frightened me sometimes, and 
I would not let you hâve the tîps of my fingers 
for fear that you might bite them. 

I dreaded you so much, O analyst of emptî- 
ness ! O drinker of smoke ! O devourer of 
dreams ! that I fled bravely when you said, 
" I love you." 

And you say thîs now on every page of your 
letters ; you make it ring in my ears, which listen 
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enchanted. And I fly no longer; and I listen, 
caught by a joy tormenting and divine. 

CXXVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

August 19. 

Dear, how finely you know how to dig into 
soûls ! . . . Yes, you hâve guessed what I dare 
hardly confess to myself : Formerly, I loved you 
badly, Denise. 

I beg your pardon humbly, a pardon to which 
I am entitled, for that love of other days 
addressed to you appears to me monstrous, and 
I repent for having desired you thus. 

CXXIX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

August 29. 

Well, madame, why thîs long silence? I 
remember that I made amends in my last letter. 
I expected one from you fuU of indulgent forgive- 
ness, one of the consoling letters which you know 
how to Write. Nothing ! A brutal silence which 
I do not understand. 

Are you angry with me, my dear friend? I 
suppose that you hâve not the intention to for- 
give me ever; then forgive me at once, and I 
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wîU start for Nîmerck wîthout an afterthought. 
At least, you are not bothered by my invitîng 
myself thus ? I will be with you for four or five 
days, îf you wîsh. It would requîre thîs tîme 
something extraordînary to prevent my comîng. 

Send quickly a word of welcome ; my impolîte- 
ness, my négligence, do not prevent me, you 
know, from loving you very tenderly. 



cxxx. 

Denise to Philippe. 

August 30. 

I begîn by sayîng you shall be welcome. The 
house expects you; I înspected a moment ago 
the mauve room, which has become decîdedly 
Monsieur Philippe's room, for the servants as 
well as for the masters. Why did I keep silent ? 
This is more complicated. 

I am amazed ; I understand you no longer — nor 
myself. There come înto my mind ail sorts of 
little sentimental problems which I cannot solve, 
and they enervate me, they trouble the calmness 
în me which you admire. They plunge me înto 
a chaos of thoughts opposed to my moral and 
physical health. 

For if you are very subtle, very précise, and 
very idéal with me, it has seemed to me, through 
certain confidences of Suzanne, that you are 
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capable of having sensations much more practîcal 
with others. 

This little duplicity, which îs nothing, and 
which I should not notice, makes me nervous. 
It is odd, you know, to discover that the dreamer, 
the seeker after refinement, may, on occasion, 
walk so joyfully into reaiity. 

You see, I am becoming wicked. Come 
quickly to forgive me. 

CXXXI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

September i. 

Certainly I am comîng ! But because you 
hâve disdained my love and I hâve resolved 
philosophically not to incense you with the per- 
pétuai smoke of my desires, do you think it just, 
madame, that I should live forever like a Trappist ? 
I made a vow of friendship to you. I do not 
suppose it entails a vow of chastity. If you need 
this new proof of my serfdom I may give it to 
you. But it seems very exacting. . . Come, 
come, madame, reason a little; what you seem 
to exact is not very charitable. . . 

I am curious to learn what Suzanne may hâve 
related of a certain conversation which she had 
with me, and in which I thought until now she 
had taken a principal part. I replied as I should 
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în order to préserve her confidence and enjoy at 
my ease the contemplation of a very practîcal 
and intrîguîng mind, curious and dry, and espe- 
cîally extraordinarily conceited. 

Perhaps I put my arm around the child's waist 
while she walked, telling her little sentimental 
hésitations ; perhaps when I quitted her I placed 
negligently my lips on her hair. Thèse excessive 
things hâve no significance with her, and there 
îs more tenderness and love in the kiss which I 
place respectfully on your hand, my frîend. 

I will arrive Thursday at one o'clock în the 
mornîng ; send somebody to meet me. 

CXXXII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Nimerck, September 2. 
My dear madcap, will you hush ! I jest, and, 
brutally, you make things précise. Let us never 
talk of this. Come ! — nothing else is asked of 
you. 

CXXXIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Paris, September 16. 
An exquîsite sojourn — a trip somewhat sad — 
a return not joyful — an excited wait for news 
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from you în the promised letter— and the thou- 
sand and one tendernesses of my heart for you 
and little Helen. . . This, madame, is ail that 
may say to-day your friend. 



CXXXIV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

September 17. 

Hère is the promised letter. And, pray, what 
should I put in it, after ail the things I said day 
bef ore yesterday ? That last evenîng was sweet 
to me — you will laugh and mock me — because 
you sacrificed it spontaneously. You did not 
even remember it, I would bet. 

" Monsieur de Luzy, I will let you hâve three 
waltzes to-night," Suzanne hurled at you from one 
end of the table to the other during the dinner. 

" I thank you, mademoiselle, but my intention 
îs not to go to the Casino ; for my last evening 
hère I ask Madame de Trémors' permission to 
remain with her." 

"That îs to say, you force her to remain at 
home instead of coming with us?" 

" You are mistaken, Suzanne ; I said yesterday 
that I would not go out to-night.'* 

I told this lie with shame and joy. Did you 
see with what cleverness I ran out after dinner 
and countermanded the break ? 
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Your will to keep me had to be concealed from 
the others. . . You hâve imperative ways at 
times that trouble and charm me. I, the head- 
strong, feel humble in présence of your ex- 
pressed caprices. I feign as much as I can, and 
the little danger whîch I run does not displease 
me. 

Anyway, you had the same impression ; you 
laughed too much at Gerald's repartee not to 
betray yourself. 

" Good ! " said Gerald. " Hère I am with six 
waltzes on my shoulders ; for I know very well, 
Suzanne, you are going to offer them to me." 

This could make one smile, but not as joyfuUy 
as you smiled. AU went well, since your gayety 
diverted everybody's attention. 

Oh, the good evening ! The joyful departure 
of my sister-in-law, of mother, of Suzanne, of 
Gerald, in the carriage . . . the noise of the 
gravel creaking under the wheels ! . . . We 
remained on the terrace, leaning on the stone 
balustrade. 

Perf umes of héliotrope, of roses, of mignonette, 
coming to us from the grove, make the air balmy. 
Helen runs around the orange tree tubs; she 
goes from one to the other in rhythmic enlacings, 
while the moon bathes her with its white light, 
and draws her shadow, her little pale shadow, 
so fantastic and so tall. . . Oh, the good even- 
ing ! Miss May takes the little girl to bed, and 
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we remaîn alone, without speakîng, happy, almost 
moved — by what ? 

And then a wîndow opens, and little Helen, 
lost în her floating nightgown, throws kisses to 
us with her two hands, and sings : ** Good-night, 
my Philippe ; good-night, motherdear . . . catch 
ail thèse beautiful kisses. . ." The sweet noise 
of her lips seems truly to be a rain of tender- 
ness falling on us like a bénédiction. . . 

And then you, to play, extend your hands, and 
your voice extends toward the crystalline voice. 
" I hâve ail your pretty kisses, little Helen, but 
go in quickly ; it is damp, little angel.** 

That Word fiUs the air of night . . . it foUows 
us during our walk through the dark alleys, under 
the tall trees with branches studded by long rays 
of moonlight, bathing the sand of the avenues. 

Oh, the good evening, when we said nothing, 
when we walked only, so calm in the silence and 
the night ! . . . 

What shall I say now ? 

I hâve thought of ail that you hâve spoken ; it 
seems to me that you should persévère in your 
proposition to work. 

My brother, who has the critical sensé, says 
your wit îs fine: at breakfast this morning he 
said things about you which pleased me ; I do 
not repeat them — they would make you vain. 

In friendship for me, try to condense your will 
on that point. Do not be frightened at the 
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thought of subjects to treat; ît îs a traînîng 
which is soon acquired, ail my literary friends 
hâve saîd. 

Oh, if I could convey my will to you ! That 
moral transfusion îs perhaps practicable ; ît would 
be a sort of slow pénétration of the cérébral 
forces. I wîsh to try ; but shall I not bore you ? 
Am I in a place noble enough in your thoughts 
not to be precipitated from ît by your laziness ? 

I would feel stronger if I were sure I had not 
taken by assault the little place in your heart 
where I hâve found a niche. 

I think I dîscover in me an occult labor which 
was made for you — wîthout your consent — some- 
thing like moral advances tolerated by your lack 
of energy because you feel I am upright. When 
you asked to see me again, perhaps you did not 
ask for so much attachment to your person ? 

I laugh, thinkîng that if we continue to analyze 
one another our letters will be the curious expres- 
sion of the latent affinities of two mundane per- 
sonages of the Nineteenth Century. Save us, 
inimitable Paul Bourget ! 

Good-by ; hère are my freshest memories, hère 
are my hands to be kissed, hère is a little 
tenderness. 

Denise. 

P. S. — I had begun to write " for . . . '* — but 
I could not conclude ; " ever " would be very 
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ng audacious, and you might not consent to ît ; ever 
js is so long. 



cxxxv. 

Philippe to Denise. 

September i8. 

My dear too far away, I fear that this trans- 
fusion is a dream of your pretty imagination. I 
feel tired of life and of the efforts necessary to 
keep a place in the world, small as it may be. 

My natural laziness leads me to dreams and to 
inaction. So I am perfectly happy in the coun- 
try, especially at Nimerck. 

Ail my ill comes of not being able to will. I 
ask myself how I ever managed to study law and 
be graduated. I recoil at the least accident on 
my path. 

Thus, impregnated by your will, I went to my 
friend, the director of one of Paris' innumerable 
reviews. He was very amiable, and said kindly : 

"Do something with réminiscences of the 
Second Empire ; your father was a State 
Councillor ; you must know some true anecdotes ; 
such anecdotes are in the fashion." 

I did not wish to undeceive this man of the 
world by telling him that I was exactly ten years 
of âge in 1869; that my father was killed January 
19, 1870, at the gâtes of Paris, in the last effort 
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of our troops agaînst Montretout, Garches, and 
Buzenval ; that of the Empire and its fall the 
little fellow I then was recalls nothing except the 
horrible event which made of him an orphan — 
that my mother, exhausted by the siège, died 
January lo of the same year, at the birth of my 
brother Jacques — and that my relatives hâve 
avoided with jealous care relating to me anecdotes 
on the Second Empire. 

You see, it is not my fault. Do not write that 
I am lazy ! I hâve agîtated myself — not exces- 
sively, but a little ; the effort in itself was noble; 
I took a cab, I went to the Revue, I almost talked 
business — horrors ! I went out of the Revue, I 
returned to my cab, and hère I am, ail broken up 
by an effort which leaves me as I was. 

What can I do ? 

CXXXVI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

September 19, 
You are too easily downcast and, moreover, you 
are very forgetful. Do you not remember my 
zinc aunt ? My poor, dear old aunt for once will 
be of use to you for something other than to make 
fun of her. You are caught. 

Hère is a subject f or a beautiful article ; you are 
going to Write it immediately and bring it to-night 
to the amiable Revue director. 
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To thînk that you complaîn ! You are told 
** Do something for me/' and instantly you place 
a discouraged man on the cushions of a cab. 
What did you want ? A Revue director who gives 
you an order is a Revue director worth framing. 

Ah, my poor old man, how easy it is to see that 
you hâve an income ! 

If you knew what torments, anxîety, and 
struggles the least success represents ! If those 
who succeed would only confess, their confession 
would incite the courage of the strugglers. But 
each one shows only the resuit, ashamed of the 
struggle and vain of making believe that talent 
alone conquers the world. 

You hâve not the mind of an artist ; such minds 
do not know discouragement — they remain eter- 
nally combative, to give birth to devourîng ideas ; 
and it îs through coquettishness as well as 
vanity that they do not show the wounds which 
the thoms on their path made. " You hâve suc- 
ceeded, you ! " ** My idea was so beautiful ! " 
Alas, the idea is something, but persévérance is as 
useful to it as life is to the body, in order to 
remain in militant humanity ! 

Quick, paper, a pen . . . embroider arabesques 
on the foUowing, which is true : 

December 2, 1852, occurs the coup (Tétat which 
makes of Louis Napoléon an emperor. 

December 7 a dinner is given in the Tuileries 
by the emperor, who had already left the Elysée, 
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Guests: Madame de Montijo and her daughter 
Eugénie; Madame Edouard Thayer, née de 
Padoue, cousin of the emperor by his mother. 
Madame de Padoue, cousin of Letitia, mother of 
Napoléon I. (there had been even a question of 
marriage of Marie de Padoue to Louis Napoléon, 
when Queen Hortense was in Switzerland with 
Madame de Padoue) ; Monsieur Edouard Thayer, 
General Director of the Post Offices ; and Mon- 
sieur Amédée Thayer, his brother — both sons of 
Lady Thayer, who liked and protected artists and 
made of them a little court where Malibran shone 
in the first rank ; and Madame Amédée Hortense 
Thayer, née Bertrand, godchild of Queen Hortense 
and daughter of the faithful General Bertrand who 
foUowed Napoléon to Saint Helena; and Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Bassano. 

In taking her place at table, every one of the 
women présent at this first dinner in the Tuileries 
found under her napkin a souvenir; alone the 
young girl, Mademoiselle de Montijo, received 
nothing. Marie Thayer, née de Padoue, received 
a medallion ; Madame de Bassano, a ring ; 
Madame Amédée Thayer, née Hortense Ber- 
trand, a cross of rubies. 

Madame Hortense Bertrand Thayer during the 
dinner addressed the emperor as " Sire/' The 
emperor said, " My dear Madame Thayer, you 
are the only one who calls me Sire." She replied, 
*' I took and retained the habit of calling the 
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Napoléons thus when I was a very lîttle gîrl, near 
your uncle at Saint Helena." Napoléon replied, 
" Monseigneur is a thousand tîmes more har- 
monious to my ears." 

During the dinner they talked of the way to 
compose a speech. The emperor said, " Every 
time a thought whîch I think good comes to my 
mînd I Write it ; later I put ail thèse notes in 
order." 

When the dinner was finîshed the emperor led 
his guests into his workshop and showed them 
those notes of his thoughts. The door of his 
room was open ; the room was lighted. The coat 
whîch he had changed before the dinner was on 
an armchair ; one could see the bed, surmounted 
by an immense eagle holding the red silk curtains, 
and, on a table, a small impérial crown made of 
Parma violets. 

The emperor suddenly took thîs crown, and, 
as Madame Thayer, resting on Mademoiselle 
de Montijo's arm, advanced to admire it, he 
raised the crown above the Spaniard's blond 
head and made a gesture to place it there. 
Mademoiselle de Montijo withdrew her arm from 
Madame Bertrand Thayer, made a deep courtesy, 
which brought her almost kneeling before the 
emperor, and said : 

" O Sire, it îs too large for me." 

The emperor then placed the crown of violets 
on her golden hair. 
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They returned to the drawîng-room. Madame 
Bertrand Thayer was persuaded that very even- 
ing that the dinner was an officious présenta- 
tion of Mademoiselle de Montijo as the future 
empress. 

Madame Bertrand Thayer was not mistaken. 
In a few weeks the emperor dîsregarded the 
advîce of his councillors and of his întîmate 
friends. In the month of January occurred his 
civil marriage in the Hall of the States ; Made- 
moiselle de Montijo appeared very pale and so 
troubled that Monsieur de Tascher, who was to 
întroduce her, and who was extending his arm to 
her at the door, was obliged to say to her : 

" Oh, no, madame ; sîmply place your hand on 
my wrist ! " 

In spite of her extrême pallor and of her 
extrême émotion, the empress was so beautiful 
that she made on everybody an impression of 
grandeur truly impérial. 

Hère, sir, is the canvas on which you are to 
embroider a story and take the admirable direc- 
tor at his word. Put ail thèse things together, 
h'ghten them, take out " he said," " she said," 
**they said." . . . Be literary with that good 
little fund; plunge yourself in the work of the 
stylists, impregnate your eyes with the harmony, 
the wealth of their phrases, and do not advertise 
on the fourth page of the Figaro: "Wanted, a 
style, noble if may be, attractive if possible, maie 
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or female, supremely original ; address ît for a 
good reward to No. 4 Avenue de Messine." 

Hâve I foreseen everything? Courage, my 
friend ! 

CXXXVII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

September 21. 

The story îs charmîng, but it came whîle I was 
dîscouraged, and I kept it for myself alone, which 
îs better than to surrender to the public such 
întimate réminiscences of a woman now so unfor- 
tunate and so overwhelmed by events. 

In fine, I did nothing. I smoked cigarettes 
while dreaming about the thing philosophie 
dreams, certainly sublime. This occupation was 
emînently agreeable to me. 

Do not scold me too harshly, I pray you. 

CXXXVIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

September 23. 
My dear, îf you become sentimental, and if you 
bother about your heart at the moment when 
you are to reveal something about somebody, 
you will never write anything. Look around you, 
even a lîttle backward : did Jean Jacques bother 
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about such thîngs? He has not feared to gîve 
us the names of ail the women who were chari- 
table to hîm. George Sand, not content with 
relatîng her loves in a very sublime way, tells us 
moreover ail her mother's love affairs. 

Musset ? Year by year, month by month, we 
follow the list of the woman who enchant him. 

The greatest talents act thus : judge how the 
average must act ! 

Oh, little wretch, you wish to wrîte, and you do 
not know what feats one must make one's heart 
exécute in order to write ! 

Remember that the more an author surrenders 
himself, his brains, his thoughts, his mind, his 
pains or his joys, the more he captivâtes and 
interests us. Aside f rom philosophie conceptions 
in the abstract, what remains of the vanished men 
of letters? "Adolphe," "Manon Lescaut," 
" Fanny." " Lui et Elle " is one of George Sand's 
Works which has remained youthful, because it is 
her wounded, palpitating heart which animated 
those pages and which we find in them. 

" Dominique," by Fromentin ; " Sur TEau," 
and " Notre Cœur," by Maupassant, are also works 
of life. They will interest us always because, 
though the authors deny, one feels, one touches, 
the fragment of heart which they hâve placed 
there. 

It is true dissection, it is the anatomy of the 
writer interpreting himself, which must be de- 
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scribed to excite the reader : the more the author 
flays hîmself, the more he shows hîs nerves, his 
muscles, his blood, his flesh, his brain, his mind, 
the more we are happy, ail of us ! 

Do not say I exaggerate. I tell the truth. If 
you lived surrounded by writers, as I do, you 
would see that I am right. It is the constant 
idea of this surrender to the public, that sort of 
abandonment of their most intimate sensations, 
even of those whîch they create, that makes great 
men so sad. 

It is a melancholy fate to make confessions to 
unknown people, to make judges of certain 
people wîth whom one would not hâve the cour- 
age to exchange two words, so far they seem to 
be from one. 

At times one makes adepts, but this îs so rare a 
case. Then, when some reader comes to protest, 
" You hâve dared to say such a thing, you hâve 
described such and such a person ; ît is îndiscreet, 
indélicate, terrible ! " the authors smile. They 
hâve taken from such and such people their sur- 
faces as marionettes, moving and light ; but in 
stuffing with thoughts the gestures of thèse 
marionettes they hâve revealed themselves. 
They hâve been for six months the lovers, the 
brave or indulgent f riends, of the beings they hâve 
created in their novels. 

They hâve lived, in a deadly ubiquity, ail their 
lives; they hâve dispersed, among ail, the 
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troubles, the tenderness, the errors, the beauties, 
the despaîr.the sufferings, the joys,the happiness, 
which they îmagined themselves feelîng. They 
hâve exaggerated thèse feelings, attenuated them ; 
they hâve carried the life of theîr imagination to 
the extrême of material suffering. 

A man of genius, one day when he was reading 
to me a passage from one of his manuscripts 
which made me weep, said, " I, too, wept in 
writing it." A sublime and touching confession ! 
He had wept. . . With what truth must one 
describe suffering to gîve a tear to the fiction 
which one créâtes. There are some who die by 
dint of giving life to passages like that one. And 
note, my friend, that the one who confessed to 
his weepîng was a sceptîc to whom life appeared 
grotesque and buffoon. 

AU hâve an aim in writing: the great teach, 
that sustains them; they make disciples, that 
encourages them. The others, whom a less noble 
thought impels to writing, hâve a surplus of life 
due to their imagination which forces them to 
make it move in fictions. 

This does not prevent the fact that I never 
could hâve written, perhaps because I am only a 
woman. 

To show one's mind, one's thoughts, one's 
heart, one's aspirations, even if by a trick they 
emanate from us without being ours, is an 
immodesty as blâmable as physical immodesty. 
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To show one's mînd to every passer-by îs worse 
than to be physîcally immodest . . . at least, I 
hâve that sensation. I would suffer so much 
from ît that I prefer to submit to the arduousness 
of the rules of harmony, and compose. 

The thought surrendered în musical composi- 
tion is only a malady of the mind that weeps or 
that enjoys without saying ît. In that song 
everyone may find what he wishes without know- 
ing exactly what has been placed init. Musîcians 
copy neither nature nor humanîty : they create. 
With the seven notes for a treasury, and the 
infinité of dreams for a horizon, they weave as 
they will tears or smiles, and make them so 
melodious that they intoxicate at tîmes and at 
times console. 

Oh, the wretched little thîngs words are to 
express"! suffer"! And what riches harmonie 
combinations yield to chant suffering! A little 
mystic, you say? Much more personal, much 
more unique, since we hâve no fixed terms to tell 
that suffering. If the public feels the pain which 
we hâve placed in our songs, it says, " It is 
beautiful "; it does not say, " It is my own suffer- 
ing." No, I make it share my émotion without 
its knowing it, without its touching the secret 
wound. My suffering belongs to God and to me ; 
nobody profanes it, nobody takes the expression 
of it from me. 

What a jealous and savage tempérament is 
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mine ! You must not forget, monsieur my f riend, 
that I descend from the Ruriks. 

AU this dissertation, which you may throw înto 
the waste basket without offending me, cornes of 
my trembling lest you should not hâve been con- 
tent with the subject for an article that I gave 
you. It seemed to me suddenly that to dress an 
indiffèrent subject with style was not a noble 
labor. Paint your troubles, your hésitations, 
your sufferings, in a personal manner, and in a not 
before published form ; tell howlove hurts you and 
how it makes you joyful ; mingle your being with 
what divination has surrendered to you of the 
adversary being, and your work will be good. 

If your heart has suffered let it expand that 
suffering, increase it, without destroying its truth- 
fulness. Chisel your style, dazzle us with the 
scintillation of its lines, or make us languid with 
a form softer, perceptible through clouds. In 
some form or other some readers will recognize 
themselves, and will exclaim, " That is what I felt 
and knew jiot how to tell." 

Then you shall be an author loved by those 
who shall hâve discovered themselves thus in you. 
Thanks to you, they will think their sensations are 
rare. You will render thus a discreet homage to 
the beautiful and interestîng personality of your 
reader; the magie of your pen will make your 
reader come out of the clouds wherein were his 
vague sensations. 
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Remember, also, that for those who write the 
principles of Diderot's ** Paradox on the Come- 
dian ** are to be reversed. The more the émotion 
felt by the artist îs expressed brutally on paper 
the better it will be later to be given to the 
public. 

I am, therefore, happy that you did not write 
that article to obey me. If your friend had pub- 
lished ît and you were not pleased with it, how 
despairing I would be ! 

In fine, I trembled as a mother would who, after 
sending her son to battle, would think that he 
was not sufficiently armed to défend himself. 

Therefore, this time, I like your laziness, O 
dear irresolute ! What a resuit, after so many ef- 
forts to encourage you in undertaking something ! 

Thought and reflection were given to men to 
make them sufîer. 

Farewell, my friend. This time my letter takes 
the proportions of a quarto volume ! 

CXXXIX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

September 22. 
In the waste basket ? Well ! I expected you 
to say that I was good for nothing ; but I like 
your letter ; it has withdrawn me from a terrible 
appréhension. 
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You tell me a great many thîngs, skilfully ex- 
pressed ; but if you think they will encourage me 
to Write ! It is too much work to live one's 
émotions twice : once in one's self, then on paper. 
As for composing, that would be impossible to 
me, since I hâve never in my life looked at a 
treatise on harmony. I am a good enough player ; 
I adore music, I enjoy it powerfully, but that is 
ail. Do you remember the émotion which we 
shared so visibly in listening to the symphony 
with choruses of Beethoven. The ear has its 
ecstasies. 

I résolve, therefore, my friend, to take advan- 
tage of the genius of others without trying to 
create one for myself. I might fail, whereas 
nothing prevents me from thinking about it. 
There is a certain relish in saying to one's self : 
" I might hâve done that." 

Good-by; I miss you, Helen, Nimerck, even 
Gerald and your mother. She possesses, your 
dear, white-haired mother, a Créole grâce which 
one may find in little Helen and, at times, in you« 
In fine, what will you hâve? I love you ail and 
want news from you in order to live your life. 
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CXL. 
Denise to Philippe. 

September 26. 

Why do you not corne, since you miss us so 
much ? Must I repeat to you : ** Your room is 
waiting for you always " ? Events hère are rare 
enough. Recently, however, I marked one in 
the golden book of the family; Helen took 
her first lesson in horseback riding. Gerald 
gave it to her on the lawn. We looked, mother 
and I, at the dear lîttle parcel which Darling was 
shaking. 

When Helen was in the saddle I said to the 
animal, " Take good care, Darling ! *' Gerald 
has not ceased laughing at this. 

Little Helen is pretty in her riding habit ; she 
has learned so quickly the English trot that her 
uncle to-day gave his lesson on the road. Helen 
is charmed ; I, a little nervous, although sure of 
Gerald's prudence. Mamma, more anxious than 
I, foresaw a thousand misfortunes. 

" Darling might get excited. . . She ran away 
with you, and you are a good rider. . . Helen 
may get frightened. . . Did you try the girth ? 
Darling swells when she is being hamessed." 

I trembled during the hour that the lesson 
lasted, as if a misfortune soared over my 
daughter, the more because my mother-in-law 
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kîndly remembered suddenly the worst accidents 
which ever happened from horseback riding sînce 
her chîldhood. 

At last Helen returned triumphant în a gallop. 
Gerald, jubilant, galloped with her three times 
around the lawn. He says that in ten lessons 
she will be able to hold herself in the saddle 
as solidly as he. 

Aprilopoulos is still in love with Suzanne, stîU 
hesitating and watching events. I think she is 
în love with you, whatever she may say; this 
does not surprise me; you display great charm 
in your relations with women. You hâve the air 
of taking them serîously, and that is one of the 
things that seduce us the most. Anyway you 
shall soon see thèse ladies ; they intend to stay 
hère only for a few days. The Infanta is lone- 
some since the Casino is closed ; family life is not 
her forte. She lives on appearances: they are 
very hoUow things; that is why they are so 
difficult to filL 

Thèse are the news. Good-by; the moralist 
sends you her bénédiction. 
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CXLI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October i. 

My friend, I am sad at having been so long 
without news from you ; that takes from me the 
courage to send you news from us. 

You hâve felt this yourself: învoluntarily 
silence leads one to believe that one is forgotten ; 
the fear of being importunate finishes the cutting 
of the wings of ail thought desirous of flying 
toward your friend ; and one does not write, and 
one is sad ; and ail this is only a wicked dream 
which haunts the disquiet mind. 

Suzanne has returned to the Rue Murillo ; 
Alice writes to me that she will begin again 
Tuesday her weekly dinners; she announces 
among her first guests the Dalvillers and ydu. 
This event gives promise of a superb confession, 
dear Abbé. My nièce and I hâve f oreseen it ; we 
hâve laughed at the thought of the discreet face 
which the curious friend will assume in order to 
learn everything. Skilful as you are in divining 
the little secrets of our hearts, Monsieur TAbbé, 
will you learn everything? 

Alas ! we are little hearts in trouble — little agi- 
tated hearts, with a thousand dark corners into 
which we ourselves hardly see ; frank as we may 
be, do you not think we are locks full of secrets, 
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which ail the keys do not know how to open ? 
Thèse little mysteries are our strength ; by them 
we hold you. 

Oh, our confessions shall be made to you, for you 
are a skilfui man ! — but what confessions ? That is 
the interestîng point. We lie so easily to our- 
selves, and we are so skilfui in taking reality for 
dreams and dreams for reality, according to the 
needs of our imagination ! 

After telling you thus our state of mind, wîU 
you believe me if I tell you that I love you 
every day a little more than the day before, 
and that you would be a very suave friend 
if you only replied from time to time to my 
letters ? 

Oh, the dear, lazy f ellow ! It takes the ardor of 
my f riendship to resist the lukewarmness of his ! 

CXLII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October ii. 

Is ît because Suzanne, returned to Paris, keeps 
you "employed " that you do not write? 

I should be vexed at being replaced by this 
little frivolousness made woman, and write no 
more to you. I would write no more if I dîd not 
need the twenty mélodies which I intrusted to 
you ; my publisher wanting to read them, I hâve 
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to revîew them before giving them to him ; hâve 
the kindness to send them to me. 

I would like to hâve, ail the same, news from 
you ; to learn if the grand combinatîon of whîch 
y ou spoke during your sojoum hère is progressing 
toward the favorable and expected conclusion. 

You are the most négligent of frîends. " Since 
I am liked as I am " . . . you will say ? 

Well then, continue. But a little word from 
you from time to time would not spoil things. 
Good-by ! 

CXLIIL 
Philippe to Denise. 

October 12. 

My frîend, I send you the " Songs of Love " 
by return of mail ; this sudden séparation grieves 
me. I intended to take them with me to the 
country, day after to-morrow, to reread them at 
leisure. But if you hâve a plan with the publisher 
there is no time to lose. This plan seems to me 
to be a good bit of news: you know ail the 
pleasure that it gives me. 

There is in Paris a stormy, unbearable autumn 
beat ; I am enthusiastic at the idea of escaping 
from it. Unfortunately I leave without having 
arranged my affairs ; there is nothing lost, but 
there is a great deal of dragging — and affairs, like 
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women, do not gaîn by draggîng. Ail thîs pre- 
occupies me and, with the heat and bîcycling, 
keeps me from surrendering to the pleasure of cor- 
respondence. Then you reproach me with being 
négligent : but you hâve nothing to do ; you do 
not ride the bicycle, you are in f resh air ; why do 
you not Write oftener ? Is it because I hâve not 
replied? It would be very narrow-mînded on 
your part ! 

Tell me what îs happening. Is Gerald still with 
you ? How îs little Helen ; how is your mother ? 
Write to me at Luzy ; I start to-morrow. 

Good-by; you cannot imagine how much I 
love you ail. 



CXLIV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

October 13. 
You implore without wearying : letters, letters ! 
and make me think of Helen, who,when she was 
eighteen months old, would ask without inter- 
ruption, without breathing apparently, *' A drink, 
a drink, a drink, a drink, a drink ! " until the 
moment when her nurse would put the cup in her 
mouth; then only would she cease, but her 
demand without a pause was a thing that mâde 
me half crazy. 
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What do you wîsh me to write to you, horrible 
lazy fellow? An5rway, hère îs a letter; you do 
not deserve it! A pretty little letter, ail per- 
fumed with the healthy air of my beautiful 
Brittany, fuU of the plaints of the wînd, of the 
noise of dead leaves flying like soûls in distress 
trying to quit the earth. 

Why may I not send you also the terrible and 
monotonous roar of the sea ; the rubbing of the 
tall branches in the pine trees, filling with hisses 
the calm of the woods ; and the sun of autumn 
which powders with gold the drawing-room where 
I Write to you — it slips through the little panes 
of the Windows its ardent rays and illuminâtes, 
before vanishing behind the cliff, the old tapes- 
tries on the walls full of apocalyptic beasts too 
large and of personages too small. 

My friend, I am, in spite of my wîll, in an 
îndescribable state of languor. The effect of it 
is odd. Are the calmness and the solitude in 
which we live the cause of it ? I hâve never had 
that impression ; I feel in me a vague regret of 
nothing, a moral uneasiness and a bewilderment 
in présence of that unknown îll. A physical dis- 
order împels me to wander in the forest, and 
I surprise myself there suddenly with eyes full 
of tears. 

I feel intoxîcated by the fine odor of the ferns 
and the moss, of the wild briars and the oak- 
leaves. I become again a gypsy; my love for 
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things, which was asleep, awakens savage and 
shows in me a bestial instinct, pagan, unsuspected 
until now. The woman I was is no more, ex- 
pelled by the woman I hâve become ; the wood 
attracts me ; I sing to it the savage songs of 
Miarka, the marvellous girl of Richepin's writ- 
ings. . . My voice astonishes and moves me . . . 
a madness cornes over me ; the écho that I 
awaken makes me shiver. I come to the side 
of the cliff, I look at the sun bathing in the sea, 
reddening the sky, înflaming the horizon, and 
I thînk sadly how good it would be to hâve you 
there enjoying this grandiose spectacle. 

Alone, this spectacle calms me and puts înto 
my mind an indefinite sadness and makes me 
mute, languid, during the return through the 
gray lowlands. Farewell ! 

CXLV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

Luzy, October 21. 
How severe you are wîth me, dear friend, and 
with what rigor you exact that our letters 
should alternate regularly, I asking questions 
and you making responses as at the catechism, 
be it said without ruffling you. That way of 
doing is not worthy of you. It is so agreeable 
to receive letters în the country ! Your last one 
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makes me disquîet ; what means that vague 
sadness? I do not like to see my friend the 
prey of dreams ; that state is always to be f eared 
in a tempérament like yours ; I like the woman 
you are, and I mistrust the one you think you 
are becoming. 

Ah, my dear Gitana, you change at every turn 
of the road. . . With what marvellous émotions 
of the mind you agitate your life and the lives of 
others! But do not cultivate the émotion that 
overcomes you — I am afraid of it for you ; my 
dear Extrême, mistrust yourself, fear to feed a 
false dream of happiness. Do not say proudly, 
'' Sempre piu'' . . . that frightens me. Take 
rather the sage device of the Luzys : ** More I 
wish not." I would share it with you willingly. 

You pout? Your teacher bothers you? Let 
us talk of other things. 

Therefore, to return to my fîrst subject, — my 
anxiety is a pardonable digression, — I want to 
think that silence of a week was due to the 
absorbing labor of the revision of your mélodies ; 
in that case I forgive you. 

What are you doing with them ? I like to 
think that you hâve received the manuscript, 
although you hâve not thought it worth while to 
let me know. Is it in the publisher's hands? 
What does he say of it ? Thèse are questions in 
which I am interested and on which I should 
hâve liked to be informed. 
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What becomes of the redoubtable man of the 
sea? (Miss Suzanne bas declared to me that she 
was afraîd of Gerald— ^^r che^ signorina ?) It 
would be for you an excellent exercise to relate 
thèse ordinary things to me, and for me a great 
satisfaction to learn them. 

Your old teacher bas a passion, and that passion 
is bis bicycle. If you saw me working on the 
hills that abound in the country you would laugh. 
I laugh myself, goîng down hill ! 

You cannot imagine how that sport absorbs 
me. Everything is sacrificed to it ; I bave before 
me four volumes of Renan which are not even 
eut. Even flirting is almost absolutely aban- 
doned. I think no longer, I pedal. I am angry 
with myself for being diverted by the agitated 
life which I lead. I désire absolutely to make 
an annual retreat ; I need silence and reflection, 
solitary promenades in the woods, although they 
do not induce me, as they do you, to become 
sylvan; I feel very far from your poetic ex- 
altation. 

I intend to stay hère until the 29th ; I wîll pass 
through Paris and go hunting in Sologne for a 
week, then return to my habituai life. 

I hâve a great need of seeing you, it is so long 
since we bave talked! Why are you not near 
hère? We would go to the Mont-Saint-Michel. 
I had a very pleasant excursion to it the other 
day. There were on the beach little bluish re- 
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Sections whîch I will never forget. They would 
hâve transported you, my saintly artist. 

Good-by, dear friend. Présent my homage to 
Madame de Nîmerck ; my frîendshîp to Gerald ; 
kîss for me the golden haïr of little Helen, and 
believe me, very affectîonately yours. 



CXLVI. 
Denîse to Philippe. 

October 22. 

No, my friend, it was not so poor a motive 
which made me keep silent ; I am going through 
a moral crisis. When I am in such a crisis I be- 
come mute for the benefit of my friends. 

Besides, I had nothing to say: our lives are 
calm, Helen and mother are happy — my own hap- 
piness should require nothing more. 

Gerald has returned to Paris ; he is alone there 
and writes that the apartment on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes is a large hall, very sad to inhabit. 
He will return to Cherbourg in a few months to 
go to sea again ; because of him we shall be in 
Paris sooner, I think. 

I am glad to see you having the passion for 
bîcycling ; hère it is a rage. Our witty neighbor 
George Granbaud calls his wheel his "beloved 
swan." That Lohengrin comes, thanks to the 
swan in question, to see us often. He animâtes 
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our solitude wîth brilliant sky-rockets of style, 
with astral apparitions, then éclipses himself, 
always too soon for the household's pleasure. 

I read, having no bicycle. I hâve found ex- 
quisite, interesting, and well-told things in those 
books of Renan which you do not read. They 
are overflowing with thoughts. 

You are going to make fun of me ; but I can- 
not refrain from telling you about it. I am 
becoming more and more volatile, and I hâve no 
strength to react against that. The undefînable 
ill overcomes me slowly ; it is a sad, ascending 
intoxication, — I think it unhealthy, — but I cannot 
escape the charm of it. I said " intoxication " ; 
that explains how I fall under it in spite of 
myself. 

Since my last letter, I feel a need of retiring 
from what lives. Solitude, a cell, seem to me 
things to be wished for ; I would like to annihi- 
late my body ; it preoccupies and annoys me. I 
need to master my thoughts with dreams. Oh, 
those " little bluish reflections on the beach " 
were placed in your letter at exactly the point to 
make me reread and like them ! It was the man- 
ner desired to enchant my uneasiness. 

Ail that lives, vibrâtes, is joyful and light, îs a 
suffering to me. To give you an idea of it, I 
compose no longer in the organ hall, which is 
exposed to the south : I hâve had my table, my 
piano, removed into the mauve room, which is 
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yours. There alone I feel well. I like the 
northern light which illuminâtes it; to this ex- 
posure alone I may now think, labor, because 
that sad light contains only the reflection of the 
Sun, not the brilliancy of the south which is the 
life of the star and agitâtes everything around it. 

For a descendant of gypsies whose ancestors 
made of the sun a god, it is truly a sign of dis- 
ease, this lack of affection for the sun which has 
taken hold of me. 

Make fun of your depressed friend, that old 
woman of thirty years, wise enough until now, 
who suddenly feels a strange ill, the ill of the 
blue devils, poor importunate and beloved butter- 
flies. 

Why are you not hère that I may reason about 
this with you, even if I were to be scolded by the 
dear old teacher. . . 

I would be a submissîve scholar, kept in a 
leash, tamed by that vague uneasiness against 
which the efforts of my will fail. What aîls me ? 
I do not know, but I know that it ails and I weep 
of it often. 

It is so unlike me to be thus! You say that I 
am straightforward and resolute as a man. . . 
Oh ! minds hâve a sex. . . In spite of the 
energy which I use to conquer myself, I feel that 
I am a woman, nothing but that; a poor little 
bit of a woman whom you should beat, I assure 
you! 
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CXLVII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

October 24. 

I was rîght to be afraid. What hashappened ? 
You reveal yourself suddenly faltering, from 
what ? Until now you had no need of protection, 
and you implore my aid. Whence cornes your 
moral defeat ? 

My poor friend, you are going to make me be- 
lieve in the efficaciousness of marriage, which 
places woman under the tutelage of man. 

Put this into your head : the body has functions 
wîth which the mind must not embarrass itself ; 
divide in order to reign. Break your body by 
other things than dreams ; go on horseback, 
walk; come and struggle in Paris against the 
slowness of your publisher in giving to the public 
the twenty mélodies. 

That is the worst resuit of marriages of conve- 
nîence ; the man and the woman unité their lips 
without love, without melting their hearts, their 
intelligence into one. The woman suffers caresses 
without désire, without passion ; they separate for 
incompatibility of tempérament. 

The woman lives wise, disenchanted, concen- 
trating her strength on the chîld ; but the child 
grows, escapes caresses. Then the mother be- 
comes a woman again. She remembers; she 
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dreams of the love whereof she had only a simu- 
lacrum ; she embellishes it with ail the riches of 
tenderness amassed in her and decks it with ail 
the illusions retained unconsciously in her mind, 
with ail the aimless desires of her long widow- 
hood. She says to herself : " What was given to 
me was not love ; if it had been I would hâve 
loved." 

My friend, it was love. To love is to associate 
two bodies ; the mind comes into the bargain, if 
it can. There is an instant of ascending intoxica- 
tion ; that must not be denied ; but for beings 
like you, analytical and questioning, there comes 
of the act of love only a médiocre and brutal 
joy. 

The trouble of our minds comes always of an 
uneasiness of our hearts ; to-day you are unhappy 
because of your life without love, to-morrow you 
would be unhappy if you Igved. For you, it 
would be a worse misfortune than the other. 

There are women who come to life with the 
impossibility in them to be happy. You are one 
of those women. Try, my poor dear friend, to be 
resigned to this. 

Hâve you been beaten enough for a day ? 
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CXLVIIL 
Denise to Philippe. 

October 26. 

I Write to you that I am suffering. And you 
conclude it is love. 

Well, my dear, that is possible ; but that îs not 
a reason for you to unroU on the subject your lit- 
tle théories of a sceptic. 

I confided in you in a moment of trustf ulness ; 
forget it — that is the best you can do. 

Good-by ; go on your bicycle ; I will get one ; it 
must be an excellent remedy to maintain the 
mind's balance. 

CXLIX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

October 28. 

Wicked, wicked bad one ! You are a pretty, 
savage animal which I should take pleasure in 
mastering. I hâve not suffered through you, I 
hâve not become your friend afterward, in order 
to see placidly your imagination go astray. 

I too hâve a will, ail sentimental perhaps, but it 
will hâve the strength to retain you and give me 
the time to demonstrate to you the error înto 
which you threaten to falL 
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I forbîd you from loving, do you hear? 

Truly, my dear Denise, I hurl pleasantly thîs 
objurgation at you, and yet I am afraid : do not 
let yourself be invaded by that melancholy, that 
ill without reason. With your délicate mind ail 
is to be feared. 

Farewell ; I kiss your pale hands with a grow- 
ing tenderness. 



CL. 
Denise to Philippe. 

October 30. 

Your roar against my ill amuses me, little lion 
anxious for the repose of my délicate soûl. 
There are thus in our gravest préoccupations lit- 
tle things that make us smile. . . 

Mother said something charming yesterday. I 
had come from little Helen's room, having kissed 
the child for the night. I came into the drawing- 
room exhausted and f ell into an armchair near the 
fire. Mother, under the light of the lamp placed 
on a small table, at the other corner of the hearth, 
was knitting for the poor. 

She looked at me and said, in sad intuition : 

" My Denise, something is lackîng in your life, 
but that something is not what you think ; you 
are quite incapable of letting yourself be invaded 
by bad thoughts — they would be répugnant to 
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you. Well, gîve to yourself the îUusîon of love 
without love. You need a lîttle lîfe to animate 
your days, nothing more. Let us retum to Paris 
soon ; solitude this year îs not good for you. Be 
sociable ; go to balls, to the playhouse ; be 
coquettish a little ; give parties ; I shall give din- 
ners in honor of Gerald. That will divert and 
cure you, my child. 

" I went through a similar crisis when I was 
married; you know how your father loved me 
and how tenderly I loved him. I do not know 
how that bad thirst, without aîm, without project, 
that crisis of torment, had come to me. Your 
father divined ît. Thus I divine yours. He did 
not dîsdain me for suffering it; he loved me the 
more tenderly, I think. He led me into society, 
permitted men to pay court to me ; then when 
he saw me diverted he arranged things so that I 
became jealous. . . Oh, how that drama of our 
hearts moves me now! In fine, Denise, your 
father cured me. I cannot watch overyou in the 
same way, my daughter ; but begin, at least, the 
treatment by diversion. It was successful with 
me. For the rest, I am very quiet; there is a 
certain pride which is the esteem of self and 
which is not a vanity : you hâve that pride. You 
hâve also God.*' 

Poor mother ! I kissed her and promised her 
to try to cure myself. 

What a pretty drama of the heart appears in 
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that confidence, and vvhat an exquisite, délicate, 
fine man was my father! A fool would hâve felt 
wounded, would hâve been sorry, would hâve 
made a scène. He imagined nothing better than 
to give a little freedom to his wife and to count 
on her profound affection in order to bring her 
back to him by jealousy. It is touchîng, is it 
not? 

My frîend, I chrîsten you my "little lîght." 
Do not be astonished, and receive this baptism 
without revolt ; it will entice you into no effort, 
into no complications ; you will hâve the rîght to 
be a little lazy light, a little fleeting light, a little 
vacillating light. Provided you remain simply 
Madame Tanagra's little light, ail will be well. 

CLI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

November 15. 

Do you know, my dear friend, that if you per- 
sist in your manner of doing you will finish by 
forgetting me? Not less délicate than love, 
friendship is a flower needing cultivation, espe- 
cially with a tempérament like yours, wherein 
the comîng into bloom of sentiments is violent if 
not rapîd. 

In truth, I mistrust you ; I think your mînd is 
disquîet, a seeker after the new, capable of attach- 
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îng itself only where ît îs interested. I fear I în- 
terest you no longer. And yet, I hâve for you a 
true and profound affection ; I would see ît vanîsh 
with great sadness — that would be for me a bitter 
disillusion. Belîeve that you also would feel its 
loss. 

Thèse reflections corne to me because of your 
obstînate silence toward me. Sînce you are re- 
maîning for some time yet far from Paris, you 
should be resigned to write to me often. It îs 
the tie which unîtes us. It frightens me net to 
hear from you ; you hâve not the excuse of lazî- 
ness as I hâve. There must be something 
graver. 

What has become of the crisis about which you 
wrote and which made us quarrel ? Will you no 
longer let me know what happens in your mind ? 
Nothing interests me more. I saw Granbaud 
yesterday at the club. He said you were well. 
Is it true ? 

I came back to Paris Sunday, and feel very 
lonesome. I will go hunting as soon as possible. 
I am detained hère by my great business affair; 
it is going though a palpitating phase. AU îs 
well and my hopes increase. In this I am happy 
enough, but I suffer from the solitude of your 
absence. I hâve around me none of my friends — 
nor you. Of this especially am I suffering. 

You see that a letter would be a great help to 
me ; do not make me wait for it too long. 
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Good-by; believe in my very great and very 
serious friendship. 

CLIL 

Denise to Philippe. 

November 17. 

My frîend, do you suspect the good that your 
letter did me ? Then you are interested in me ? 
I count for something in your life ? 

No, no, I wîll ne ver forget you ; my uneasîness 
cornes of not forgetting you enough, and you 
mîstake strangely my character — whîch îs little — 
and my heart — ^which is grave — in accusing me 
of beîng " a seeker after the new.*' 

My friend, hâve you not felt how extremely I 
am yours, uniquely, absolutely? Nothîng in- 
terests me except you ; ail my aspirations, ail my 
beliefs, ail my faith, ail my being, are in you and 
for you. The violence of that sentiment makes 
me sufîer ; it îs in me like my life itself. Alas ! 
nothing may divert me from it ; I use my strength 
and my will in a perpétuai struggle against my- 
self, and I am devoured, in spite of myself, by a 
torture which nobody suspects, not even you. 

There are days of infinité lassitude when I am 
broken, sad, misérable without apparent cause, 
and when I would like to die because it would be 
the end of ail. 

I hâve felt thus for days : away from the world, 
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away from the family gentleness, alone with my 
ill, the prey of a sort of inertness which made 
labor impossible and odious to me. That is the 
entire story of my uneasiness . . . and then, I 
felt benumbed by the harshness with which you 
had treated it when I îndicated it to you. I want 
to be cured of it, I shall be cured of it ; let us not, 
therefore, speak of it. 

I am sorry to see you stniggling with préoccu- 
pations and loneliness. You cannot imagine how 
I wish you success. Perhaps you will be then far- 
ther away from me . . . money is such a dissolv- 
ant ! You belong to me by your worry, the 
miseries, the sadness of your heart ; wealthy, you 
will no longer be solitary ; wealth procures for us 
so many friends ! Still, I wish that your hopes 
may be realized ; my tenderness being made en- 
tirely of abnégation, I consent to suffer provided 
you are happy. 



CLIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

November 19. 

Hère is a letter, my dear, valiant friend, which 
will not reach you in time ; I missed the mail 
without good reason : solely, I think, because it 
was the mail — and I am inexactness itself . 

I regret ît only partly ; I find pleasure in writing 
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to you only when I am alone wîth you. Like- 
-wîse, when I am near you I suffer a great deal 
f rom the présence of a thîrd person în our con- 
versation. I am very quiet to-nîght in my study, 
near my faithful lamp, and I am thinkîng of you, 
of our friendship. 

How little I hâve seen you în a year ! Your 
voluminous correspondence shows this. I hâve 
just read it again; it has made me dream. If 
somebody wished to know exactly what friend- 
ship is between a man and a woman he might 
learn it in thèse letters, by adding some of mine. 
Did you not propose to me one day to make 
this experiment ? I expect a delightf ul pleasure 
f rom it. 

Yes, our friendship is in thèse letters : one sees 
în them the shades, the progress ; and one feels 
how diflScult this sentiment is to préserve, lined 
as it is by two abysses — indifférence of the heart, 
and love. 

Truly, if this correspondence were not ad- 
dressed to me, if I could speak of it, if I could 
thînk of it with a freedom which I hâve not, I 
think I would make an interesting chapter of the 
reflections which it suggests to me. Would I not 
hâve enough documents for a novel entitled ** A 
Women's Friendship ** ? 

I would add to your letters Some others which 
I possess, observations of vîvîd events the ré- 
miniscence of which I hâve kept, — unfortunately 
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not wrîtten, — and at last my personal impressions. 
That would be difficult. I do not know if I could 
succeed in dîsentangling myself from the contra- 
dictions, the complexity, the fluidity of my senti- 
ments. I ask myself even if there are words to 
express certain states of the mind, and if it îs not 
falsifying certain shades of the mind simply to 
evoke them. 

You will please tell me if you understood this 
last passage. I am afraid I fell into frightful 
obscurity. What I wish to say to you is very 
hard to explain, and this unfortunate trial may 
prove to you that I will never succeed in writing 
the novel in question. Moreover, it would annoy 
me infinitely to reveal to the public the mysteri- 
ous and sacred recesses of my heart. I hâve not 
the immodesty necessary to people who write. 
An irrésistible instinct impels me when I feel a 
strong émotion to conceal it. By how many 
people this constant préoccupation to dissemble 
has been regarded as a sign of my being a sceptic 
and a mocker ! 

I am nothing of the sort : I am only an old, 
susceptible fool. 

I shall go to sleep on that idea. Good-night, 
my friend. 
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CLIV. 
Denise to Philîppe. 

November 20. 

You gîve at certain tîmes unique joys ; what a 
pretty letter ! I feel in every line of ît the up- 
rlghtness and the fervor of the sentiment that 
binds us. 

Friendship, you say? Oh, a marvellous 
and superabundant tenderness of heart, rather, 
which makes us love one another the more we 
know one another and feel the impalpable ties 
that unité us tighten and grasp us. 

I would like to see you write that book. Cor- 
dially I abandon my letters to you, and others 
which I wrote to you but never sent, if around 
this thin branch may be enlaced the vine of your 
thoughts. It would be an interesting work and 
f uU of shades. I comprehend ail the fluidity and 
the complexity which your mind could put into 
it. Because of that the work would be human. 

Why do you speak of the immodesty of writers ? 
The only immodest ones are those who surrender 
to us their vulgar thoughts. Of them Flaubert 
said, " Oh, how bothersome they are, with their 
eternal stories of intrigues ! " But Saint- Victor, 
Renan, Michelet, and so many other great men 
never did anything other than excite us to thînk 
and to act nobly. Seriously, think of that, my 
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friend ; lîve în that îdea, agitate ît în your brain, 
attach your imagination to that conception. 
Thus worked Guy de Maupassant ; he retained a 
book in project, I mîght say almost in hope, for 
months in his head, and the wofk suddenly came 
out of his head ail armed, like Minerva. 

It is true . . . we hâve not seen each other 
much sînce we knew each other. The fault îs 
yours rather than mine ; this is not a reproach, 
and I shall confide to you something which will 
astonîsh you : I do not regret it. I think better 
than I Write; I write better than I speak. In 
talking, a look, a smile, too great an attention or 
a diversion of my auditor, troubles me, annoys 
me, annihilâtes me, as also the présence of people 
moving around me. What I feel in my mind that 
is délicate and fine escapes from me wîth the 
words to express it ; instead of saying the things 
that haunt me I hâve at my service only repartees, 
hatched phrases which signify nothing. But in 
writing nothing intimidâtes me; you are hère, 
not far from my paper, almost at the end of my 
pen ; your look is what I wish it to be, kind, in- 
dulgent, fuU of compréhension for the entangle- 
ment of my îdeas. It is the susceptible old fool 
whom I envoke, whom I hâve. Then, I jabber at 
leisure. Oh, how many things I would tell you if 
I were not afraîd of annoying you ! 

Your mute friend lives in a perpétuai exalta- 
tion of sentiment, in a refinement of tenderness, 
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thought of which makes her find odîous spoken 
realîty. 

You are my mind's debauchery, and I can con- 
fide in you this lack of order, since ît causes no 
pain to you, no shame to me. 

Denise. 

P. S. — I am retouchîng my score. I wîsh you 
were hère to criticise the work and revîse with me 
the proofs. As soon as thèse shall be corrected, 
I shall preoccupy myself with my Hungarian 
songs. Hère is the last one ; what do you thînk 
of it? I will translate to you the spirit of the 
words when I hâve more leisure, and you wîll 
Write verses of them for me. I like Hungarian ; 
but so few persons in Paris understand this 
sonorous language that the publisher wants 
French. 

CLV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

November 22. 

My dear intellectual, a word in haste ! I am 
charmed by the Hungarian song; it îs fuU of 
character, of local colon You are talented, my 
friend, and I love you. 

But truly, do I intimidate you so much? I 
had never noticed so much loss of your faculties 
when you spoke to me. 
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At this moment I hâve near me a friend on a 
visit, and Jacques bas just entered — which is much 
more troubling : I do not wish to miss the mail, 
and am amdous about the form which my letter 
might take. So I prefer to leave you at once. 

I love you ; love me. Farewell ! 



CLVI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

November 24. 

You love me ? Oh, what a good note ! 

May I discreetly recommend to you — for the 
future — not to sélect precisely the moment when 
you hâve people around you to write to me? 
Your letter of this morning has a little marital 
air which is very touching ; but since I hâve not 
the labors of a wife's situation, please do not send 
me the benefits of it ! 

What does your tone mean ? You hurl " intel- 
lectual" at me very ironically. Why should 
intellectuality be the monopoly of men ? Some 
of them are eminently intellectual without losing 
any of their séductions ; but, believe in the opinion 
of a poor little woman, many more men could be 
intellectual without inconvenience. 

Why should this domain of the mind be pro- 
hibited to us ? 

The women who take interest in such things 
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wîthout effort, without feîgning, wîthout îmîta- 
tion, but through instinct and noble necessity, are 
not so numerous ; one may find and count them 
in a hay cart ! To those who do it, led by the 
will to be free, by the necessity of earning their 
living, aiming to be the true companions of men 
in their labors, in their aspirations as well as in 
their loves, one should be grateful. 

Unless they are marvellously gifted, they hâve 
to work so much, they hâve to struggle so much, 
and it is so foreign to the tempérament of women 
to display will and persévérance. . . Our senti- 
ments, our reflections, our acts, are uniquely sen- 
sations. That is our weak point. We feel before 
we think, and are almost ail intuitive. 

The first thing which we try to be in life is to 
be happy. We want to be women, only that ; to 
be cradled, coddled, loved, to live of hopes and 
of tenderness, are our unique aspirations. Those 
among us who fall into intellectuality are the 
wrecked ones, ill treated by events, abandoned by 
happiness. 

Similar to others, I hâve tried to be happy ; 
until now I hâve not succeeded ; still am I happy 
compared with others ; I hâve my adorable Helen, 
and even you, to put under my teeth when I wish 
to bite. In spite of her and of you I hâve fallen 
înto intellectuality with my musical compositions, 
but only to divert myself. 

Because the mission of women is to serve you, 
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to adore you without discussion, to guard you 
from trouble, care, annoyance, may thcy not do 
so when they think? Certain among us seem 
to me, on the contrary, to be nearer your minds 
precisely because they aspire to another rôle than 
supemumerary ones. Do you not feel they are 
better capable to act with you ? To please you 
must we content ourselves with being passive and 
submissive ? May not our acts be accompanied 
by a light of reflection and of wit ? 

Why begrudge us trying to become better than 
the vulgar companion, serving only the joys of van- 
ity ? Is our effort not a discreet homage to you ? 

The woman doll spoils you and makes you 
condemn us — you satisfy her so easily in her 
appetites for luxury, for vanity, for pleasure. Be 
indulgent, therefore, to others, nobly ambitions 
for perfection in you; do not mock them for 
their modest intellectuality ; they force you to 
cultivate the divine corner that there is in man. 

Come, ail the superiority of mothers comes of 
their loving you by obliging you to the develop- 
ment of that divine corner, by cultivating it, by 
exacting the best that a man can give. 

You must not think ill of women who try to 
find in you something other than the maie with 
appetites which may be exploited. 

You call, lightly, sentimental silliness what I 
call grandeur of thoughts, purîty of acts, devo- 
tion, abnégation in love. 
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A lîttle noble love for the dîsînherîted, a lîttle 
care for their fate, some acts of generosity, the 
benevolent warmth of sympathetic hearts, would 
pacify many brains led astray by the utopias of 
the ambitious. 

If I cry " Love ! " even as Séverine cries 
" Charity ! *' the reason is that love is the essence 
of generosity; love encloses not charity alone, 
but hope and faith. 

Before every other doctrine, knowîng that it 
could be in itself the great philosophy of human- 
ity, Christ taught, ** Love one another." 

Well ! Whither am I going ? It is sad to be 
a woman whom the small talk of visits, the 
description of a gown, the view of a hat, the 
reading of her name in a journal about a récep- 
tion, do not satisfy, who is desolate if her 
délicate fibre is not made to vibrate from 
time to time under the touch of elevated 
thoughts. 

I feel the înferiority wherein my idéal places 
me, and I envy the futile women who hâve no 
other aim than social relations, and find the way 
to fill in them their empty existence. 

Yes, it is sad not to see the leaves fall without 
thinking of the evils that winter brings to the 
poor; or the flame of the hearth without fear- 
îng that the wretched may die of cold ; or to 
sit at table without thinking there are people 
who die of hunger. AU material joy is spoiled 
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by such thoughts ; so I hâve recourse to moral 
joys. . . 

My friend, the woman who is not a seeker 
after the sublime is stupid ; that is my sentiment. 

I know that, in spite of their superiority, most 
men like inferior beings. A Jean Jacques makes 
the delight of his life of a Thérèse ! The reîgn 
of the servant mistresses is lasting still. 

As for you, when I think of the charm, of the 
affectionate virtues with which we must be pro- 
vided, — I and ail those who love you, — to retain 
you as a friend, I remain amazed, ready to say 
that you are a great man for having animated us 
with so sublime an effort ! 

We fill in vain your nonchalant^ bottomless 
heart ; the falling into it of so many sweet things 
does not even move it. How many soûls of 
women do you need to braid them înto a 
memory ? 

Good-by ; I am sombre. That is my state of 
mind. I do not know if it is very intellectual ; 
I feel it is rather vaguely disastrous. The 
country has ceased to enchant me ; I hâve wom 
out my annual country diversions. 
Adioy caro mio ! 
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CL VII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

November 26. 

Well, dear, what a letter ! Take care, the 
police will make a search of your house. There 
îs a sensation of socialism in it ; my note did not 
expect so éloquent a diatribe. 

I want to tell you how I appreciate the ex- 
aspération in which the correcting of your proofs 
places you. By reading several times one's 
Works one gains infallibly doubt and disgust. 
By dint of reading it too much one detests the 
work one has done, and, as it is an anti-natural 
sentiment to hâte one's children, one suffers. 

That is what you feel, is it not? I regret 
I was not near you to aid you ; I might hâve 
wished you to make some changes in the ballads. 
I had indicated them to you when we read them 
together at the piano. But perhaps I am mis- 
taken. For if in your letter before the last you 
amiably awarded to me qualities as a critic, 
I remember that formerly you reproached me 
wîth lacking personal ideas and originality in 
judgment. 

I still adore the Hungarian song. It îs a misfor- 
tune for your art that you went only to Hungary ; 
there îs in the work which you did there an astonish- 
îng local color ; but believe me when I say that I 
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regret your abandoned diplomatie career only for 
that ! I shall hâve to note, song by song, your 
translations, in order to express as closely as pos- 
sible the verses of the poet Szavay. 

You seem to me to be, dear, in a singular state 
of mind ; and I think, not f rom what your letters 
say but from what they make me divine, that you 
hâve an urgent need of changing your environ- 
ment. AU thèse brusque jumps of your mind, ail 
this languor, are not clear to me. I do not recog- 
nize in them my friend with the firm judgment, 
with the tempérament resolute and strong ; I see 
in them rather a friend somewhat dulled by the 
Sun of autumn, enervated by inaction, a seeker 
after windmills against which she tries in vain to 
exercise her activity. 

You see, one may not make one's self over 
again. This vulgar expression translates a pré- 
cise thought. To certain tempéraments like 
mine a life like the one which you lead may be 
applicable. For tempéraments like mine suffice 
the hypnotism which îs produced by the per- 
pétuai balancing of the sea, the softness of the 
air, the blue tranquillity of the horizon, the som- 
nolent solitude of things. For them such things 
are happiness, because happiness to them resem- 
bles sleepiness. But to you, resolute, active, 
practical, to you for whom dreams are projects, to 
you who see ideas at the same time as the exécu- 
tion of them, solitude is exasperating. 
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You suffer from the need of change. I hâve 
reflected over this: that is what causes in you 
that immense sadness, that uneasiness of which 
you spoke, against which the most interesting 
labor may hâve no effect. 

Therefore, corne back; twenty-four hours of 
Paris will set you right. Your philosophy will 
consent to speak of a lot of little things which will 
relieve your mind ; we shall gossîp about our 
acquaintances. 

I am dining this evening in the Rue Murillo. 
I saw, day before yesterday, Miss Suzanne ; there 
was hypocrisy in her welcome. I was not pleased 
with our meeting. 

There are in that little girl's brain things which 
I do not know, and which she conceals from me, 
thinking to excite greatly my curiosity. Aprilo- 
poulos seems to me to hâve conquered a great 
place in that little wounded vanity. I assure you 
that, in spite of my réputation as an inquisitive 
man, I will do my utmost to avoid the confi- 
dences which she will try to make to me. 

CLVIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Paris, December K 
Dear, we hâve arrived. I bring to you a moum- 
ful friend. 
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I hâve not asked you to corne to see me for 
fear of annoyîng you, and because I knew that we 
were to dine together at tny mother-in-law's with 
the d'Aulnets ; do not fail to come. I should like 
to hâve the impression of my Hungarian songs 
murmured and played by you. 

Hère îs a new one, with the sensé of the words 
that you are to versify under my notes. 

You shall let me know what my faults are to- 
morrow ; I do not know how to discovcr them ; 
if I knew how I would not make them. I am 
always afraid, when I compose, of attempting 
more than I can achieve. It is aspiration toward 
the best which leads me at times into marmalade. 



CLIX. 
Philippe to Denise. 

December i. 

To-morrow*s dinner will not be sufficient for 
me ; I will go this evening to your house to pré- 
sent my homage and my tenderness. I had 
promised to go to the Rue Murillo to play poker. 
I will not go to Murillo Street and play poker. 

And when I think that if it had not been for 
your word — so belated — I might hâve learned, at 
the Murillo Street réception, of your arrivai, my 
head turns, madame l 
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CLX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Paris, January 8, i8 — . 

You saîd to me yesterday, at the opéra, some- 
thing which made my heart leap ; do you remem- 
ber what you said ? No, you do not ? 

Well, hère are your words : " I do not love you 
this evening in that gown of cerise velvet and 
those f urs ; you hâve the air of a Bohemian ; you 
shock my instincts of a civilized man and agrée 
not at ail with the gray color whither my facul- 
ties and my needs tend. Everybody is looking 
at you ; a neighbor of my stall designated you to 
one of his f riends, saying, * See that woman enter- 
îng the sixth box at the right ; she is strange.* 
And the other one said something in a manner 
which made me wish to slap his face. Try, my 
dear, not to attract so much attention in the 
future.*' 

My gown, my dear, was composed by Doucet, 
and that is a certificate of good taste. So much 
the worse if, dressed in that way, I seem strange 
to those who do not know me ! 

After this amiable lesson you turned around, 
without having the politeness to listen to my re- 
ply, and you talked endlessly with Suzanne, happy 
at her coquettish ways, without noticing that she 
was using you to make the good Aprilo suffer. 
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We suffered, he and I, that evening ; I, to the 
point of yelling, if I had dared, and being unable 
to go, detained there by my mother-in-law who, 
having noticed how dryly you spoke to me, was 
watching my attitude, 

Your friendshîp for some time has been a 
heavy one for me to carry: you hâve attitudes of 
a master which are not justified. In this procla-' 
mation of your exclusivism, there îs a sort of 
marital capture of my manner of being, of my 
tastes, which it does not please me to endure. 

I think it was unmanly of you to throw in my 
face your bad humor and spend the rest of the 
evening cackling with the young women who 
were in Madame Trémors' box. I had not the 
strength to do likewise with the men who came 
to bow to us ; that submissiveness, so unlike my 
usual manner, makes me anxious ; I prefer to 
renounce your friendshîp rather than to suffer so 
again. 

Farewell ! I alone gave my heart ; I take it 
back, sure of not troubling the quiétude and the 
semi-tints of yours. 
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CLXI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

January 8. 

Your lettergîves me real grief. I acknowledge 
ît, I yielded to a moment of bad humor ; I will 
explain the little cause of it and you will see that 
ail this is not very grave. I beg your pardon. . . 
But what does a moment of bad humor between 
us signify ? Be indulgent ; reflect ! 

Whatever may happen, be persuaded that the 
sentiments of great esteem and of profound affec- 
tion which I hâve for you shall not be changed. 
You say that you alone gave your heart ? Well, 
take it back ; mine will remain. 

CLXII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

January 25. 

My dear friend, the friendship which I hâve 
devoted to you is too profound, too true, to be 
broken by a simple misunderstanding ; you know 
this well. 

I was shocked, fifteen days ago, by hearing two 
strangers talk of you irreverently. It displeased 
me to see you analyzed by those unknown men, 
undressed by them, and called a " pretty gift." 
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Yes, you would be a pretty gîft ! But forgîve the 
nervousness with which I heard it. In my jeal- 
ousy as a friend I condemned your gown. 
Because a stupid sentiment made me talk wildly, 
am I inexcusable? 

Corne, dear friend, you can reproach me wîth 
nothing serious. I think you are unjust toward 
me. I was brutal, I confess ; but to make you 
suffer knowingly is a thing of which I am incapa- 
ble, for many reasons, 

I was waiting for a word in reply to my 
despatch ; I would hâve hastened to beg your 
pardon ; receîving nothing I went to the Avenue 
Montaigne. 

" Madame is out," replied Jean. 

I will not tell you the impression caused by 
this word, behind which I felt the strength of 
your order. I returned the next day — " Madame 
is out," I was told again ; but in présence of old 
Jean's embarrassed air and of his timidity in 
replyîng I asked if Miss May and Miss Helen 
were in. Visibly annoyed, the servant said: 
" No." 

Why thèse untruths and that seclusîon, my 
friend? At Sunday's dinner at your mother's I 
I expected to see you. I arrived at Madame de 
Nimerck's; she received me with her habituai 
kindness ; the guests came ; I asked Gerald about 
you. He said : 

" Denise is working. She took breakfast wîth 
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us thîs momîng ; she was nervous and pale ; I 
think her compositions tire her." ^ 

Then I respected your évident will to avoîd me 
and did not présent myself at your house again. 
But yesterday your sister-în-law said, "She is 
suffering." Denise, I am becoming anxious. In 
my turn I am suffering ; still, if you are to pro- 
long this suffering I will endure everything. I 
prefer to be unhappy, I prefer even to seem to be 
lackîng in dignity, rather than renounce your 
f riendship. Question your conscience and décide 
which one of us likes the other better. 

I do not begrudge your making me suffer. For 
fifteen days I hâve tried to see you; I hâve 
waited for a word from you. If I hâve wounded 
you it was almost involuntarily. But you ! 

I never knew how to be resentful against any- 
body ; against you, that would be impossible and 
unbearable. I wish to-day to break a silence 
which weighs on me. Dear Denise, I come to 
you with hands extended and beg you to return 
to me the kîss of peace which I send to you from 
the depth of my heart. 

Is friendship such a little thîng, and îs that ail 
the importance you attribute to ours? Let an 
impulsion of nervousness come, let a word escape 
in a discussion, and the slow capital of affection 
and esteem amassed in years is dissipated at a 
blow. . . And it is you — you ! When I think 
of that, I am heartbroken. 
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My friend, in those fifteen days a thîck shadoMr 
has fallen between us. It pains me and I corne 
sîmply to seek shelter near you. 

Will you Write me to corne? I will hasten 
to corne, submissîve, repentant. I désire that 
you should talk to me of yourself, of what has 
happened in your wicked head and in your large 
heart during thèse last long days ; you will tell me 
what you hâve done and what you hâve thought. 

I désire especially to find on your lips the 
words of affection whereof you hâve so harshly 
deprived me, and I kiss your hands tenderly. 

CLXIII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

January 26. 
Come to-day at four o'clock, if you wish. 

CLXIV. 

Denise to Philippe. 

January 26. 
Was it I who was wicked? I am tired unto 
death, tossed about in that friendshîp, knowing 
no longer if I love or if I hâte, one day thinking 
you are mine, then suddenly feeling that you 
are a thousand leagues from me. 
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What îs happening in you ? Why and to what 
point do you love me ? Why did you flagellate 
me with wicked words because some unknown 
man saîd something which did not concern you ? 

Ah ! you grieve me profoundly. If I dared I 
would say : Even your praise a moment ago was 
painful for me to hear. It was cruel of you to 
say to me, " I prefer not to meet you in society." 

AU the "becauses" lengthening and explain- 
îng this phrase do not make ît sweeter to my 
heart. I would quote to you willingly that verse 
of Voltaire : 

Love me, prince, instead of praising me. 

I know no longer who I am or whither I am 
going. I thought I should die of distress when, 
a moment ago, you threw yourself at my feet 
and kissed my hands, murmuring, " My dear, my 
dear!" I would hâve fainted if I could hâve 
rîsen from the armchair wherein émotion had 
made me fall when you entered. 

And when you said : " What do you wîsh me 
to be ? What do you expect of me ? " • . . why 
had I not the strength to cry to you ! . . . 

What poor dolls we are, Imaginative, insatiable, 
coquettish and tormented, serious and frivolous, 
unsatisfied always ! Our friendship, already old, 
what wind of folly makes me agitate it, animate 
ît with the breath which may render it neither 
more solid nor more durable ? 
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Is not the depth of ail thîs sad and deceîvîng, 
and must I profane by a tenderness more familiar 
the delicîous atmosphère of love that intoxicates 
me and in which it is so good to live ? 

Will ail this comedy of phrases make you 
understand my trouble and my anguish ? 

My friend, my friend, say nothing more to me, 
neither your amîcable jealousy nor your caressing 
words, nor your tenderness. . . AU thèse things 
come calm out of your mînd and fall on the blaze 
of mine without appeasing it ; you think you 
may divert my lips and deceive my thirst by 
presenting to me the side of the cup, and, în 
spite of ail my wisdom, if I should die for it, I 
want to drink from the cup. 

If you knew through what tortures your words 
of friendship impregnated with love make me 
pass ! 

See the weakness of my heart, the dîsorder of 
my being: Philippe, I regret having met you. 
I was almost happy before I knew you; society 
had forgiven me certain of my rebellious atti- 
tudes. You came, I tried to fly from you, and 
ail this now turns to my confusion. How you 
hâve been avenged since I made you suffer. . . 

I can no longer absorb myself in Helen ; I dare 
no longer invoke the dear angel to sustain me în 
this struggle against myself. I hâve for her thîs 
far off tenderness which makes me think of 
myself before thinking of her. 
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It was of you I was thînkîng while walkîng în 
the lowlands this autumn; it was your name 
-whîch the long plaint of the sea threw incessantly. 
înto the air. It Aies around me, envelops me, 
encloses me ; I see it in flaming letters written 
on everything that I look at. I murmur it to 
calm and to crucify myself at once. 

For a year I hâve struggled against the 
invasion of that love, and that struggle seems to 
f ortify my despair, to exalt my desires. I hâve 
wept, prayed . . . nothing has relieved me. 

In pity, Philippe, help me; préserve me from 
myself! Alas, dear, the fault would be more 
îgnominious, more torturing, for me than for any 
other person, since I am not loved ! 

I confess to you loyally my distress ; aid me 
not to falter ; be pitif ul, be pitiful ! 



CLXV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

January 27. 

My poor dear, your letter has hurt and dis- 
turbed me. What shall I say to you ? You are 
the dearest and the sweetest habit of my life ; ail 
is bitterness to me except you and Helen. Must 
I lose you ? 

I feel with terror that my fraternal tenderness 
has awakened this love because you are deprived 
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in the strength of your âge of the affectionate 
care whîch you need. I feel very guilty. . . 
What can I do? What can I say ? Do you wish 
me to go ? Order me, my frîend. 

CLXVL 
Denise to Philippe. 

Januaiy 27. 

Oh, do not go, do not go! What would 
become of me then ? I would live in my dream 
unto death. Listen to me, rather, with in- 
dulgence. The hour has come for me to tell 
you ail my thoughts, to show you my heart, 
otherwise you would hâve become weary of my 
apparent caprices. 

I do not want you to love me ; I do not want 
to be deprived of the sure friend which a strange 
ill makes me cherish too much. It seems to me 
that if I had continued to be silent our friend- 
ship would hâve lost its frankness and you would 
not hâve understood certain traits in me, such as 
my freaks of sadness which worry you often. 
I do not make this confession joyfully. A pro- 
found humility pénétrâtes me. My friend, I 
weep in writing to you. 

But from ail this will come for me a great 
strength, I hope. You will love me, you will 
esteem me more, knowing me entirely. You will 
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be indulgent for the apparent coldness whîch 
I cannot refrain f rom showing, alas ! even at the 
instant when I love you most madly. Give me 
your aid, I shall be cured. Yes, I love you. It 
îs mad, but it is. The frequency of our meetings, 
the slow pénétration of your charm, the unre- 
alîzable dream of a pure friendship — thèse are 
the things which hâve enticed me. My only 
hope is that the hallucination wherein I am may 
evaporate in a lukewarm tear; it will be sweet 
for me to shed it if it falls on your heart and is 
buried in it. 

It is not only a moral pain, that love, it is also 
a strange physîcal ill. I hâve to display a 
strength almost superhuman to conquer my 
misérable body. Do not think that this letter 
îs sent to you to move you or to implore the 
charity of your caresses, Never, my beloved, 
will your lips touch my lips; but I hâve the 
right, hâve I not, to love you in the solitude of 
my heart ? I hâve the right also to say it to you 
in order that you may know ail the loyalty of 
my being, and that you may for this at least 
esteem me and place me apart from the others. . . 
That thought will sustaîn my resolutions and will 
make me so happy. . . 

In the country, far from you, I trîed to forget 
you ; I cannot. I hâve so well given to you my 
heart! Never will I be able to take it back. 
As in the naïve, childish prayer whîch Helen 
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mutters: "No créature will possess ît but you 
alone." 

How did it happen? I do not know; what 
I know is that I love everything in you, every- 
thing that cornes from you. Your looks seem to 
be a caress when they rest on me ; the manner 
in which you pronounce certain words is a joy to 
me. . . And since we are never to talk of thèse 
things, let me write to you madly : I love you ! 
I love you ! 

CLXVII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

January 39. 

I am disturbed ; I feel so guilty toward you. . . 

The qualities of excessive fineness in your 
nature are alone your enemies; that passion 
which reveals itself in you, and which you think 
you hâve the strength to stifle, frightens me. It 
takes the hard expérience which I hâve acquired 
of life to conclude : That storm will pass. 

My poor child, I hâve over you an influence of 
love; it is at this moment your moral malady; 
but as you judged me formerly worthier of your 
friendship than of your love, that ill of love be- 
coming cured, I hope it will quit you in a com- 
plète manner without breakîng the precious 
friendship which unités us. 
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I am profoundly unhappy for havîng caused 
that malady; I wîsh I alone suffered from the 
effects of it, being its involuntary cause. I feel 
guilty of too ardent a friendship, of too complète 
a grasp of our intelligence, of our hearts. You 
are supremely, my dearest, one of those grand 
minds " made for love " and " which demand a 
life of action." . . . Pascal says, " Great minds 
are not those which love of ten ; I am speaking of 
violent love : it takes an inundation of passion to 
move and to fill them." 

With my appearance of love I hâve caused this 
inundation of passion. Forgive me ! I love you 
with loving friendship. I hâve tried often to 
pluck this from my heart, but I never could. I 
came to you, my chaste friend, with sensés 
satiated, desirous only of the spirit of the heart 
which selfishly I made you give to me. I intoxi- 
cated myself with the vibrating artist that you 
are, as well as with your dark hair, your golden 
eyes, the fine lines of your black eyebrows, your 
long eyelashes heightening the pallor of your 
complexîon, the slow movements of your supple 
and graceful body. Your wit accorded so well 
with the melody, the velvet, of your voice and the 
beautiful clearness of your looks, that I felt an 
unheard-of enchantment from your présence. 

I hâve tried to hâve with you a love of dreams 
which only an infirm body could yield. It is the 
admirable equilibrium of yours which is the 
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cause of the catastrophe. The mînd, in bumîng, 
has burned the body. 

I desired you no longer, cured of my love, full 
of respect in that worship of your pretty * self. 
Always under the charm, I wanted you for myself 
alone, in a fabulous friendship, unique, which no 
one could ever prétend to attaîn. 

I wished you to be mine as the work of an 
artist is his ; I hâve animated my Galatea with a 
life of intellectual tenderness which I did not see 
transforming in her into a life of love. 

You are the dear art object with which the 
coUector falls in love jealously and which pro- 
vokes his finest sensations. 

I was a dilettante and cruel : I gave you sad- 
ness or joy, according to my désire to see your 
eyes bathed in tears or your lips open and show- 
ing the mother-of-pearl brilliancy of your teeth. 

I loved your suave maternity, your passionate 
outbursts for things, your réticences and your 
modesty in the face of beings, your sadness, your 
joys, and the solitude and the purity of your life. 
I forgot your husband : I made of you a virgîn 
and a mother like Mary, wise as Martha, passion- 
ate as Magdalene. 

Denise, because I accuse myself and show the 
wound of my mind, the cruel researches of my 
brains, do not be angry with me ! There are 
many young men like me, tortured, unsatisfied 
with the joys of life, involuntary seekers after 
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sensations which others hâve not felt. Thèse 
extraordinary émotions felt by me, at first uncon- 
sciously, then understood and relished like an 
exquisite, superficial sentiment, hâve caused the 
disaster of your life. Oh, Denise, Denise, for- 
give me ! What reassured me — a feeble excuse, 
alas ! — was the memory of your wise defence and 
of your flight when, f ormerly, I said to you, ** I 
love you." 

I loved you troubled by me în a thousand 
ways, assailed by vague impressions surpassing 
your réceptive power, happy at the force of reac- 
tion which made you escape me, and, în spite of 
it, feeling that you were mine and purely subject 
to my will. 

To see your mind full of trouble and feel it 
struggling, heroic and a conqueror, against temp- 
tations, was a délectable sensation to me. 

You were the fragile, délicate flower which 
alone made life înteresting to me. Really, I lived 
of you, of the reflection of my émotions în you. 
What guîlty joy I felt in seeing your personality 
escape you ! Your large, limpid eyes at times 
touched me; full of remorse, I would fly from 
you ; but could I live long away from your dear 
pallor? I had to see again the fine shades of 
your flesh, the almost imperceptible blue veins 
on your temples, the rings under your dear eyes ; 
I had to feel your heart palpitate ; I had to 
surprise the outbursts of the fragile friend who 
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offered herself to me, an enîgma obscure and 
divine, to me so oddly in love wîth her, without 
ever wishing to alter her purity. 

I hâve fed my brains on that unhealthy intox- 
ication, and it îs you who cry with pain. . . 

This is my confession. Am I to lose you ? 

Oh, dear, be cured, for you hâve become dearer 
to me day by day, like a fragment of myself, and 
I would lose something of my life in losing you. 

CLXVIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

January 30. 

How guilty you are ! There are people who 
kill : in truth, they are less cruel. 

In what a state I am, in what calmness you 
are ! You reason about my ill, and say, " It will 
pass," and you find pleasure in the analysis of 
yours, thinking it far superior, very subtle, less 
commonplace, a creator of sensations rare and not 
felt by others. 

I ought to hâte you. For years I hâve been 
the jumping jack which you hâve selected to get 
out of the nonchalant and empty life whereîn 
the men of pleasure, your friends, are pleased to 
remain. 

I feel I am becoming crazy. . . 

You thought, " Sing ! " and I sang ; " Weep ! " 
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and I wept ; " Give your mînd ! *' — I gave ît ; 
" Your wit ! " — I gave it. You might hâve said, 
" Give your life ! " God forgive me, I would 
hâve given it, perhaps ! 

And you saw nothing, you understood nothing 
of my sufferings ! Not for a minute you thought 
of me, and at the présent hour you are waiting 
for my letter quietly, still confident in the springs 
of the marionette, which is not broken enough so 
that you may cast it away. You had neither 
thought of, nor foreseen, this agony ! Oh, I am 
in agony ; rejoice in it ! 

Alas ! you were right to count on my faltering, 
since I love you. Come, pull the strings. What 
would I become without the cruel hand that 
holds them ? 

It was not from you that I was fleeing when 
you said to me, " I love you." It was from love, 
from sin, from shame, from remorse. 

But you ? What makes you fly from me when 
în my turn I say to you, " I love you " ? What 
motive impels you to this austerity? Why 
is your nonchalance suddenly armed with such a 
force of résistance ? 

I am young; you hâve often said yourself, 
charming, pretty. I am désirable, since others 
désire me and litanies of love — with the impor- 
tunate confidence of whicii I hâve not embar- 
rassed the modesty of our friendship — are ad- 
dressed to me. 
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One evenîng, quite recently, you said to me, " I 
love you in this silky gown, so pale in tone, and 
in the learned confusion of your laces. . . " And 
that same nîght you said, with the authority of a 
husband : " Corne, let us go. I hâve enough of 
this réception ; ail the men who talk to you ir- 
ritate me." And as I smiled at your imperious 
order, amused at being yours, you murmured: 
" I adore your smile and the movements of your 
head and the suppleness of your neck, which îs 
swanlike." 

In the carriage we were very close to one an- 
other . . . you placed your head on my shoulder, 
and said, as children say : " There ! Now I feel 
well. . . " Oh, it was tempting my strength too 
much to hurl at me every instant those bits of 
tenderness ! You do not know the courage which 
it took not to bend my head a little and place my 
cheek on your hair, the perfume of which in- 
toxîcated me. 

And while I faltered you knew that it was ail a 
game, nothing but a game — a children's dinner 
where the big people extend to the little ones 
empty dishes, saying, " Eat ! " and exact the simu- 
lacrum of it. 

Poor fool that I was ! Bewildered, ravaged by 
désire, how could I hâve noticed the coldness of 
your farewell kiss placed on my glove at the 
moment when you crossed the threshold of my 
bpu3ç? Why havç I forgotten that for most 
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men " Love makes one ride well on horseback, 
or sélect a good taîlor and do nothîng more." 

When I am near you my body and my mînd 
are awake aiways ; yours, full of a quiet joy, calm, 
satîated, dream and fall asleep. The bewilder- 
ment of a unique, idéal friendship intoxicates you 
with purity, with respect ; and I succumb to ail 
the contacts of your mînd and also of your 
body. 

Hâve you not seen, hâve you not understood, 
the insensate love that is in me ? I am in love 
with your attitude, with the form of your hand 
and that of your feet ; when I see you enter, the 
harmony of your élégant body dazzles and at- 
tracts me. Your hair seems to me to be of a 
shade never seen before. I like the curve of it. 
Your eyes make me shiver when they rest on me 
— their fixîty touches me like a caress ; your eyes 
possess me. The movement of your lips when 
you talk seems to attract my lips. Oh ! I am 
mad, mad, in love with you entire, even in your 
imperfections, ready to falter with love at the 
mère évocation of your image. 

By that frightful moral possession which you 
hâve taken of me, I am no longer myself, but a 
molécule escaped from you, attracted eternally 
toward you. 

The day after my arrivai from Nimerck, you 
said to me at my mother-in-law's réception, " You 
sang like a great artist." Why did I sing well? 
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Because you gave me the order to do so wîth a 
sort of pride in my voice ; I felt that you wished 
to show the talent of the one whom you had 
chosen for a friend to the newcomers whom you 
presented that evening, especially because you 
remained near me, so close to me that my bare 
shoulder was leaning almost on your chest ; so 
near you that my body touched your body . . . 
and I placed in my song ail the passion, ail the 
shiver fuU of mad intoxication wherein that fur- 
tive contact threw me. 

Philippe, I love you, I love you, and ît îs for 
me a tormenting and divine love. 



CLXIX. 
Philippe to Denise. 

January 31. 

You break my heart. . . Poor dear, I hâve 
your pardon, hâve I not ? 

I dare not go to see you ; I fear near you to feel 
my strength leaving me. I wished to possess you 
when, knowing you in a superficial manner, I did 
not know what lîfe I would spoil, lose, and trouble 
forever ; for you are not one of those who fall 
with calmness and placidity. The care which I 
hâve of your honor leads me to make you sufïer ; 
but thîs suffering purifies your love. Denise, ît 
must remain unmaterial ; otherwise you would 
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hâte me. . . What shall I say? Do you wîsh 
to receive me to-morrow evenîng? I am not 
lîvîng since I know how dîsordered your mînd 
and your soûl are. 



CLXX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

February i. 

No, do not corne. In that dîsorder there 
remain to me instants of great lucidity when I 
judge that the danger is near, and I hâve the 
will to keep it at a distance. The care which I 
must display not to yield to that suffering, so 
that those who surround me may not suspect the 
cause of it, gives me a fictitious command of my- 
self ; I do not wish to lose it. 

That force overpowers the exaltation in which 
I am at certain hours. Alone with you what 
would become of me ? The transport of a true, 
unique passion, of a tendemess so profound, is 
perhaps contagious. You may be a senile young 
man, living for curiosity's sake; but I do not 
know if the fire which devours me mîght not burn 
you. I fear to falter under the pressure of your 
Hps on my hands. Oh, with what voluptuousness 
your kisses run in my veîns and with what intoxi- 
cation they fin me ! 

But I can meet you in socîety ; I will go day 
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after to-morrow to the opéra. I know that my 
mother-inJaw has offered you a place in the box. 
Come ! It is a joy and a martyrdom for me to 
think of being near you during those hours. 



CLXXI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Saturday, February 4. 

Philippe, my Philippe, I can endure it no 
longer! I can no longer see you, hear you, 
touch elbows with you. I hâve shivers, rushes 
of blood to my heart strong enough to make me 
faint, when you look at me ; my flesh cries 
toward you, hungry for you. 

People think me changed : I am not changed 
— I am dying of love. What matters the world, 
what matters the sin, what matters anything : I 
love you ! If I should die of it, take me. My 
mind, my thoughts are tumultuous, I know no 
longer who I am or what I am becoming. . . 
I hâve no longer modesty ; I am only hallucinated 
by tenderness. 

I live, beside my life, a fictitious life of love ; 
it makes me mad. You are the dream of my 
days and of my nights ; that mysterious and real 
dream kills me. I know no longer if it is you I 
love, or the idéal of a love which I seek for in 
you. 
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Your charm envelops me like a halo. I could 
sing — no, such things are wept : " There îs a 
secret, Valerîan, whîch I wish to say to y ou : I 
hâve for a lover an angel of God who, wîth 
extrême jealousy, watches over my body." 

^Thîs îs taken from the office of Saint Cécile 
în the Roman breviary.) 

I live pursued by imaginary kisses. They 
crucify me . . . and I know the frightf ul mîsery 
of those who love and must live without love. 

Take pity on my îll ! It crushes my flesh and 
makes my heart bleed. 

CLXXII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

February 5. 

Listen to me, my Denise, and forgive the friend 
who has the courage to think for you. To think 
is to see. To see is to judge life for what it is, 
and love, that pivot of life, for what it is worth. 

Love, for you, represents nothing other than 
poetry of the sensés. My friend, for me it does 
not exist : it is an unfortunate necessity which is 
impregnated at times with an appearance of 
sentiment. When I shall hâve possessed you, 
when the intoxication shall hâve gone, you will 
suffer whenever pain and shame hâve a hold on 
thought. I would content the instincts, the 
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appetites, ail the matter of whîch you are made ; 
I would be the master of your body, but you 
would lose the husband of your mind. The 
greatest joys hâve a morrow ; it is that morrow 
which I dread for us. 

I see you with terror, my dearest, spiritualizing- 
the flesh, askîng of ît what ît may not gîve. 
There would be after the act, for a tempérament 
upright and elevated as îs yours, a frightful dîs- 
tress whîch ail the ardor of my kisses could not 
dîssîpate ; thîs distress would lead you to break 
everythîng, to see me no longer ; an abyss would 
be dug between us: belîeve me, in spîte of the 
ardor of your love, you love mystically. 

Corne, the voluptuousness of matter îs nothîng 
în comparîson wîth that whîch your mind créâtes. 

Happîness is the wîU to be happy. I hâve not 
had that will, or any other. What could I bring» 
therefore, into that life of love which you ask for? 
Nothîng whîch you hâve not already, nothîng to 
intoxicate you, to lead you on, to bewîlder you 
and appease in the turmoil of a shared passion the 
trouble of your conscience. 

Forget that dream, Denise. Calmness will 
come to you. The tumult wherein you are anni- 
hilâtes your strength of mind ; but I hâve the 
profound belief that the virîlity of your tempéra- 
ment will return to you when you shall hâve the 
wisdom not to count every beat of your heart. 

The profound émotion wherein your appeals 
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place me, the sublime and touchîng weakness of 
your great love, gîve to me the strength to wrîte 
to you as I am doîng. 

Dear, dear, let me înhabît your heart, only 
that! 

CLXXIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

February 5. 

Instead of 'writîng rhetoric and phrases, say 
simply that you loved me when I did not love 
you, that I love you when you love me no longer: 
there is the reason of your reasons. 

You fear also that I may trouble the selfish 
quietness of your lif e ; my passion frightens you 
because it is great, and your mind, your joys, your 
desires, are small and liliputian. 

I am good only to divert your mind by diver- 
sifying myself. That is the mission which you 
hâve assigned to me ; the share, very noble, in 
truth, which comes to me in your existence ; you 
love me only in view of that rôle. 

Yes, yes; love is a fatal exception to your 
correct and prudent mundane laws. Talk of 
frivolous caprices ! You create for yourself skil- 
fully a calm little individual happiness, taken 
craftily at the expense of others . . . you were 
eating my soûl with delicacy ; when I extend it to 
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you, and say ** Fînîsh ! " you recoîl, frîghtened at 
seeing ît traversed by desires, unsatiated. It falls 
suddenly in the midst of your tranquillity, and you 
are weary of the energy which is superabundant 
in it. 

But understand: I love! An unknown émo- 
tion carries me, transports me; exasperating 
desires overwhelm me : I love ! And I hâve the 
weakness — you hâve said it — to implore the rela- 
tivity of your love, provided it be your love. 

CLXXIV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Tuesday, February 7. 

Love is in the moral order an ill comparable to 
physical ills ; you wounded in me the physician 
who makes you suffer in the hope of saving you. 
Oh, my dear, dear Denise, poor tortured woman, 
listen again to my voice the gentleness of which 
may succeed in calming you ; love cornes seldom 
at once, it comes slowly, progresses, ravages the 
mînd at the height of its power. If one die not 
of it, it decreases, leaves us convalescent, then 
cured. Cured ? No ; I am not very sure that 
the heart does not remain forever infirm, forever 
broken. 

Thus it has been for me. 

We ail know this ; we ail wish to love, however, 
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because it is a marvellous condition to live in that 
agitation of strong émotions when one is young, 
to live in réminiscences when one arrives at the 
âge of strong reflections. You must then be left 
to suffer with 'philosophy and not to condemn 
this suffering, since it is inévitable, and the entire 
human race endures it ; it is the destiny of men 
to love in order to suffer, or to suffer in order to 
love. 

But since the ill passes, the cured are not 
guilty in preserving those they love from falter- 
îng, and consequently from diminishing them- 
selves ; because exchanging the misfortune of 
dreams for real misfortunes, living în lies, disen- 
chantment, and moral disorder, is the worst of 
sufferings. 

We are frail, sentimental beîngs ; the romance 
which every one of us builds is so quickly 
fînished, the breath that animâtes it is so quickly 
exhausted, that it is better not to live it, it is 
better to keep it in the condition of a dream. 

I seem to you very tranquil, my Denise ; and 
you say it harshly. I would wish simply, my 
friend, to préserve you from an ill which passes, 
from a commonplace fall which would make you 
blush with an intimate shame that ail the tender- 
ness with which I might surround you would not 
prevent you from feeling. 

The question is not to deceîve a husband ; the 
question 15 to be deceived by a love which I do 
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not feel ; the question îs to lie to Helen ; and — 
this may seem puérile to you perhaps — I do not 
think without uneasiness of the part of a dupe 
which we would be making her play and of your 
embarrassaient in présence of her dear purity. I 
know that as soon as I became your lover my life 
would become dîsunited from yours by reason of 
that lie and of that shame. 

A man needs a great deal of fatuity — and very 
little true love — to think without remorse of 
possessing an honest woman. If I felt that my 
ego was sublime, capable of absolute fidelity, or 
if I loved you less, perhaps I would not resist the 
great love which offers itself to me. 

You said formerly that I had " a cold and virile 
intelligence, a hesitating heart. . ." Yes, that is 
true ; I feel vividly the accuracy of your anterior 
divination. . . 

Denise, Denise, comprehend what îs happening 
in me : in pity for yourself, for Helen, reflect 
before that vulgar and irréparable thing happens 
between us. 

The rôle, somewhat ridiculous, which I hâve 
assumed, of refusing myself to your tenderness, 
is a costly rôle to me; but to make of you — of 
you whom I respect, whom I love ; you, my 
sister, the companion, the friend chosen above ail 
others, knowing that she has the highest virtues 
and the honor, the loyalty, of a man — to make of 
you what I hâve made of the others ! . . . 
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Denise, dear, fine souI, dear, elevated mînd, be 
conscious of the honesty whîch makes me say to 
you : Do not love. 

I Write to you broken-heartedly : I would gîve 
everything in the world if in a flash of wisdom 
you saw the truth of what I tell you. 

I am dictating to you a law of sufferîng; ît 
makes me unhappy. But it is my duty ; I hâve 
to accomplish it. 

Oh, poor, poor, délicate friend, how strongly I 
love you since I hâve the courage to make you 
suffer. 

CLXXV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

February 8. 

Oh, those letters, those letters — cold, argumen- 
tatîve, foreseeing ail the evil, ail the shame, ail 
the disenchantments of love ... I hâte them 
. . . and I love you more intensely, more cruelly, 
than ever ! 

You may cast contempt on my tenderness, but 
I am proud of it as a martyr is proud of his 
faith. 

Hâve you ever seen flowers cease from bloom- 
îng and close their corollas in order to suppress 
the perfumed exhalation of their flowery minds ? 
Thus, involuntarily, I love you. 
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Oh, you hâve never loved, sînce you dare to 
stigmatize love thus. I do not know what împels 
me toward you, în spîte of everything, so power- 
f ully ! I hâve not even the modesty not to say 
to you, " I love you," and I murmur it to you, 
worshipping you on my knees, my beloved. 

There are divine shades în my tenderness; 
refuse to me the mad hours of ecstasy, but take 
from my mind its adoration and live indiffèrent 
în the envelopment of that love. There îs in 
my passion not only the violence which turns my 
head and makes me shiver, there is ail the tender- 
ness which may make the happiness of the loved 
one. 

Oh, love me ! love me ! I hurl this paînful 
cry at you, at you who do not love me. Philippe, 
my beloved, give me the life of love. . . I im- 
plore it at your feet, faltering. 

CLXXVI. 

Philippe to Denise. 

February 9. 
My frîend, your plaintive accents, your pas- 
sionate tenderness, touch me profoundly. Those 
cries exhaled from your intoxicated body, those 
intimate convulsions of your heart, fîU mine with 
curiosity, with désire, with love. I represented 
myself morç sceptical and stronger than I 
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am. Passion has no honesty; love bas no 
modesty. 

Well, let us resîst no longer ; corne, I am wait- 
îng for you ; you are beautiful, I love you, I pity 
your sufferîng. Corne, my beloved. 

CLXXVII. 
Denise to Pbilippe. 

February lo. 

Philippe, you were right ; I was insane. I 
wanted your love, a love équivalent to mine, but 
not your pity. 

I am not cured, but I am calm ; the crisis has 
passed. I shall not die of it, if I retain your 
friendship. 

I received your despatch at one o'clock. I 
opened it with a désire so intense to fînd in it 
what I implored that I almost fainted after read- 
ing it. I recovered soon. Very calm, since the 
future of my love depended on me, I prepared to 
go out. 

At fîve o'clock, I went into a carriage; in 
prudence I gave to the coachman the number of 
the house opposite yours : there, I know not what 
strange modesty seized me, what weakness pre- 
vented me from coming out of the carriage. I 
said to the coachman, "It is hère, but I am 
waiting for somebody." He replied: "Very 
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well, lîttle girl/' A few minutes later he was 
asleep on his seat. 

Oh, yes ! " little girl '* — I was only that : a poor 
Uttle thîng bewildered by her action, timorous, 
hesitating, troubled as if she had committed a 
crime, trembling, and very, very misérable. 

The hour passed in that madness of irrésolu- 
tion, désire, shame. . . I saw your Windows 
light up, I saw your hand lift the curtain ; then 
the minutes passed and my head was empty and 
I was crushing in my hand your despatch, cer- 
tain words of which seemed to be alive before 
me : " Come — let us resist no longer — my be- 
loved/' Yes, only thèse, always the same. I 
was thinking : there are others . . . others . . . 
obstinately trying to recollect them. . . I was 
nothing, nothing except a thin parcel of flesh, 
bones, muscles, placed there in a pile separated 
from one another, obeying no longer the will 
that animâtes bodies. I could not hâve spoken, 
nor walked, nor thought. I said to myself at 
that moment: "It is raining . . . the coachman 
is asleep ... I am cold . . . what time is it? 
. . . he is waitîng . . . he is there ... I will 
go . . . he is waiting. . . " But they were words 
said at random, words disunited from one 
another, involuntary, empty, thoughtless. I was 
not living, I was paralyzed. 

The lights of the street seemed to me to be 
dazzling fires. I think I heard vaguely rîngfing 
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six o'clock, then seven, then eîght. . . Then 
you appeared . . . you stopped under the coach 
gâte ; you were buttoning your gloves tranquilly ; 
the soil shilling with humidity, you bent and 
turned up your trousers; I saw reflections of 
light on your patent leather boots ; you fixed your 
overcoat with care in order not to crush the pale 
flowers in the buttonhole of your coat ; then, with 
your hands in your pockets, with your stick 
carried along your right arm like a gun, you 
started in a rhythmîc, joyful step, walking like 
a man happy, free. . . . 

Then I wept in sobs so nervous that the 
coachman awoke. He came down from his seat, 
opened the door, and consoled me. 

What a sad and grotesque thing life îs! 

He called me " My little girl ". . . and said : 
** Corne, I hâve seen many other beautiful little 
girls like you who were unhappy . . . they were 
as crestfallen as you are . . . he hadn't corne. . . 
Oh, well, do not mind, it will pass. . ." He said 
like you, " It will pass. . ." 

Then I laughed outright. It was so odd to be 
consoled by that big coachman! I laughed so 
much that he was frightened ; his fright calmed 
me. Not wîshing to return home in that condi- 
tion, I said to him : *' You are right, my good 
man — ^ît will pass; but I need to be calm, drive 
me to the Bois." And so that he should not 
think me quite mad I added : ^* Take this louis ; 
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you hâve been polîte and complacent — ît îs 
just that you should be rewarded. I will pay 
you for your time separately. Go ! " And we 
started. 

Oh, the sufferings, the dramas, that happen in 

carnages ! The eyes whîch they see weep, the 

heads which they sustain, noddîng on their hard 

cushions ! What a nomenclature, odd, comîc, and 

* lugubrious, one could make of them ! . . . 

I think ît was eleven o'clock when I returned 
home. Miss May was waiting for me ; she saîd 
that Helen had gone to bed desolate, and that 
she had wrîtten to me. I ran to my room. On 
my pîllow the pink envelope appeared, with thîs 
inscription in big letters, in careful handwrîtîng : 
" To madame mamma dear." I opened the 
envelope and read : 

" Mamma beloved, where are you ? why did you 
not tell your lîttle girl where you were goîng ? I 
dined ail alone, very sad, and yet there were oysters 
and pîneapple ; afterward I cried ; I wanted to go 
to grandmother's and see if you were there, but 
Miss May would not take me there. 

" Then I sobbed ; I thought you had been run 
over or that you were dead. Oh, mamma, how 
f rightened I am ! I am af raid somebody has taken 
you, stolen you, as the wicked men steal little 
girls. Why do you not come and console me? 
When you come back, come quickly to kiss me ; 
wake me up so I will not be sad in my sleep. I 
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love you mamma, my dear mamma who is for me 
alone." 

Poor angel ! I had forgotten her in those black 
hours. I went to kîss her, and she woke up and 
said, in a faltering voice, " Oh, it is you, you ; 
you hâve come back ! " And then she went to 
sleep with her arms tightened around my neck. 
Then I took her to my bed ; I spent the night in 
tears, begging her to forgîve me for my foUy. 
Without being able to stop, I kissed her hands, 
her arms, wretched at the thought of what I had 
made her suffer. . . 

Oh, Philippe, how far already was the memory 
of you ! . . . 

At last the soft warmth of her little body, the 
quietness of her peaceful sleep, calmed me. I 
slept like a brute, broken morally and physically. 

There ; now it is finished. 

I am not angry with you, but I am still so weak, 
so disturbed, that I do not know if I am com- 
pletely cured. I am cured certainly of the crisis 
wherein I was. You were right, I feel it. I for- 
give you the harm that your wisdom dîd me. 
But ail your arguments, ail thèse facts, hâve not 
yet uprooted so great a love, so tightly do its 
fibres surround and hold my poor heart. 
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CLXXVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

February ii. 

How touching and pretty, my poor friend, you 
were a moment ago ... ail broken down, ail 
languid, so nobly bruised in your struggle with 
duty, with your beautiful shadowed eyes. . . I 
would hâve liked to kiss them. 

You had a little sceptical laugh when I held so 
lovîngly your hand in my hand. O Nisette, 
beloved by Helen, if you knew how I love your 
uprightness, your martyrdom ! But do not laugh 
like that again ; that laugh hurt me. I felt in it 
an ironical detachment from me, and I am so much 
afraid of having lost your tenderness in this 
terrible crisis. . . I am so much afraid of losing 
you, my friend. . . 

May I corne again to-morrow? I hâve a mala- 
dive need, fuU of anxiety, to follow closely that 
convalescence. . 
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CLXXIX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

February 12. 

Corne if you wish. Oh, it is a beautiful train- 
ing in liberty, is it not ? You amuse me. . . 

You say : " Love me . . . there, very well . . . 
not so much . . . corne, a little more. . . " 

I hâve a vague fear of resembling the poor toad 
trying to become as big as a cow, imploring : 

*' Is it enough ? Tell me, hâve I reached the 
point?" 

" No. You do not approach it." 

I hope I shall not burst as the frail toad 
burst. . . But I am not very sure. 

As for our friendship, be assured : I do not dis- 
dain you, I love you almost ; I shall know there- 
fore how to remain the friend of your dreams. 

CLXXX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

February 19. 
My friend, you worry Gerald and me. We 
talked of you like two brothers last night, after 
leaving you. Those fainting spells, which hâve 
occurred frequently in the last three days, pre- 
occupy us. We hâve decided that, to divert you 
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wîthout tîring you, you must be taken to the 
south of France. 

Do not object ; your two brothers hâve 
arrangea the voyage : we are ail goîng to Cannes, 
Madame de Nimerck, Gerald, little Helen, you 
and me — if you want me — to install you there 
and stay a fortnight with you. 

Gerald will tell you of thîs project thîs morn- 
îng at breakfast ; but I wîshed you to know that 
your friend, anxious, tortured, implores you on 
his knees not to say no. 



CLXXXI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

February 19. 

Make of me what you wish ; I am tîred of life. 
I would like to sleep, sleep for a long time, sleep 
always, alone with my dear little girl. . . 

The rest? ... I do not know and I am in- 
diffèrent. . . 

CLXXXII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Les Ravenelles, Cannes, March 8. 
This letter will surprise you. Why write to 
you, since we spend our days together ? 
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I will hâve the strength to write ; I should not 
hâve that of sayîng, " Go away ! " 

When you are near me the sweetness of your 
présence makes me weak ; my friend, let us sepa- 
rate ; return to Paris, leave me to my solitude, to 
the calmness of my life with Helen and mother. 

To wait for the hour of your arrivai at the 
chalet, to see your dear look rest on me, sad, dis- 
quiet; to foUow from the window of my room 
your play in the garden with little Helen, to 
hear, îmmobîlized on my chair, your masculine 
voice mingle with the silvery voice of the little 
girl, îs to unité too much my sensations with 
yours ; ail this puts into my mind a disturbance, 
an atrocious discouragement of which I live, 
nevertheless. Those charmîng things, tenden 
odd, cruel also, — which are our friendship, — make 
the joy and the suffering of your friend. Let me 
try to conquer calmness again in my pensive 
habits. . . 

Philippe, why did I not love you when you 
loved me! I would not then hâve reached the 
delirium of love wherein I was, and you would 
not hâve become the soûl of my life as you 
are. . . Reality would hâve killed the exaltation 
of the dream, whereas my dream remains in spite 
of my efforts to annihilate it. 

Virtue is to me now only a habit without joy, 
destitute of ail happiness; the coldness of your 
reason has broken ail warm émotion in my heart ; 
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ail my being is sîlent. I hâve only one aspira- 
tion: oblivion. 

Go, dear ! As long as you are near me I forget 
badly. 

CLXXXIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Splendid Hôtel, Cannes, March 8. 

I find your letter on my return from bringing 
little Helen to you ; this is therefore the reasbn 
why, when I tried to go to your room, the ser- 
vant said, " Madame is restîng." 

We were hastening, Helen, Miss May, and I, to 
tell you of our beautîf ul promenade and to deck 
you with our flowers ; we wanted to admire with 
you the setting sun. . . I was proud also of the 
pale pînk which our walk in the mountains had 
placed on the cheeks of the " darling's darling." 

Your décision saddens me, but ît is wise. It 
will be painf ul to leave you so ill and so weak. I 
am misérable at that idea ; I feel that I should 
not go to dinner with you this evening. Let me 
know by the messenger if you want me ; îf you 
do not I will dine at the hôtel. 
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CLXXXIV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Les Ravenelles. 

Corne, on the contrary; mother would not 
understand your not coming, and ît would aston- 
ish her. 

You can announce thîs evening your recall to 
Paris ; it will seem plausible . . . and then, I am 
somewhat weak, and I want to enjoy the hours 
which remain to us. 

How little Helen also loves you ! 

CLXXXV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Paris, Tuesday, March 14. 

I arrived in Paris day before yesterday; 
Helen 's despatch pleased me ; my Sunday was 
endurable, thanks to this news that you were 
better. 

The promise not to write to you I hâve tried 
to keep by sending despatches to Madame de 
Nimerck, but the laconism of hers makes me 
despair; to make me endure them they should 
be signed by you. I like " Denise,** syllable by 
syllable, letter by letter, even in its form. The 
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name alone would calm me, would quiet my 
anxiety. 

Therefore, I break the treaty — ît îs the habituai 
fate of treaties to be broken, anyivay. I will 
Write to you and shall be happy if you can reply 
to me; short as your letters may be, they wîll 
bring to me the manna I need to live in calmness 
far from you. 

I kiss tenderly your hands, my friend. 



CLXXXVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

March 15. 

I received no despatch yesterday or to-day; 
what does that mean? I am anxious ... oh! 
I should not hâve gone. 

The thought that préparations for the children's 
matinée at Lady Lewsing's are the cause of this 
silence does not quiet me. 

Madame Trémors and Madame d'Aulnet» upon 
whom I call as often as possible for news of you, 
hâve received nothîng. . . I hâve just tele- 
graphed at length to Gerald ; what is he doing 
at Cannes to prevent him from writing? Let 
Miss May reply to my letters, then. I must hâve 
news. 

I am painfully, entirely yours. 
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CLXXXVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Les Ravenelles, March i8. 

Gerald is with us no longer ; he is on his way 
to Paris, through Aigues-Mortes, Arles; he had 
gone when your despatch arrived. But whatever 
your anxiety may be, whatever your suffering 
may be, they are nothing in comparison with 
mine. . . 

Oh, my friend, do you spend your nights weep- 
ing over your dream, regretting the splendor of 
your misunderstood tendemess, and saying to 
yourself, " I shall never know how to be happy 
again *' ? 

I am still weak; my blood, it seems to me, 
feeds only my heart and my brain, and has gone 
out of my flesh. I cannot eat : I swallow with 
growing repulsion a little mille. I am becoming 
diaphanous, and thèse three lines written to 
reassure you, in a great effort of will, hâve ex- 
hausted me to the point of fainting. 

I cease, able no longer to write. Farewell, 
Philippe ! 
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CLXXXVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

March 20. 

My darlingy your weakness worries me ; that 
word always repeated in the telegrams causes me 
anguish. 

The letter whîch has caused you to faint 
attracts my eyes continually. 

I pray you, hâve the will to react. If you 
were cured we could be so happy! AU my 
tenderness for you, ail your love, hâve tossed 
about our frîendship ; but it will endure, more 
noble, more beautiful, more sweet, also. . . Oh, 
hâve the strength to live ! 

This friendship will represent a great effort of 
honesty on my part, a sublime uprightness on 
your part. The intimate joys which it has given 
to us already are a little happiness, believe me. 

Farewell, my friend! I am sad. I do not 
know if I did right or wrong when I think of the 
frightful State in which you are. . . For pity's 
sake, be cured ! 
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CLXXXIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Les Ravenelles, March 23. 

It is being cured, perhaps, to know no longer 
what my regrets are, nor what they regret. My 
hours drag, my great désires are dead, I remain 
trembling. 

My days, my nights, are singularly melancholy. 
I try to kill my réminiscences. Do not think me 
weak for not concealing thèse sufferings from 
you : my heart is f uU of tears. 

But you? Why are you sad? What is the 
matter with you ? 

CXC. 
Philippe to Denise. 

March 26. 

I hâve your sadness, and that is enough for me 
to falter under. I feel crimînal ; I find ridiculous, 
idiotie, my scruples and our honesty. I love you 
much more than I thought. What strength 
animated me and made me struggle against that 
love? 

You were born to love ; nothing interests you 
în life except love ; it has embellished, electrified 
you ; now it is killing you. 
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Well, let us love each other. I feel penetrated, 
in spite of myself, by so much pride at being the 
one whom you hâve chosen. . . 

We hâve, my Denise, beautîful hours in which 
to live ; I will awaît their ringing for you, I will 
wait for the flowers of that love to come into 
bloom again under your feet, and cull them. 
I promise to cure you, my beloved, in the peace 
of my passionate kisses. May I come ? 
Yours for ever. 



CXCI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Les Ravenelles, March 29. 

No, no ! I hâve thought too much, I hâve wept 
too much, I hâve suffered too much. 

I hâve lived for a long time with delight in the 
incohérence of my sensations ; but so many 
shocks hâve exhausted my love. 

I hâve reached the point where I do not know 
whether I désire that you should remember hav- 
ing been immensely loved by me. 

What belated, unemployed tenderness I hâve 
gîven to you, however ! It is a suffering to take, 
as I do, everything and every sentiment ex- 
tremely. . . But now it is finished. The dream, 
remaining a dream, effaces itself slowly without 
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împregnatîng îtself wîth any memory, wîth any 
shiver of realîty attaching it to life. 

My daughter has recaptured me entirely. I 
endure wîth joy her tenderness only on condi- 
tion of being worth something. That something 
is the purîty of my body in default of the calm of 
my heart. 

I could not, now that I hâve reflected upon it, 
live near my daughter in untruth. I felt it in a 
violent manner that far-off night when I suffered 
so much. 

My friend, I love Helen more than you, more 
than myself, more than my love. 

Do not come. I will be cured . . . one does 
not die of love. 



CXCII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

March 31. 

It îs well. Your letter pained me. It is not 
pity which impels me toward you, Denise. Your 
ardent tenderness has penetrated me to the point 
where, with ail my soûl, I désire you. . . 

But I respect the wisdom, the maternai modesty, 
which hâve made you write that last, that su- 
prême renunciation. 

And I déplore your loss, and I love you, and I 
bless you. 
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CXCIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Les Ravenelles, April 2. 

I too hâve loved you well ; that instant con- 
tained an eternity of sufferings and of joys. . . 

I offered to you ail the beautiful illusions kept 
in my heart, ail the strength of my young life, 
the purest, the noblest aspirations of my being. 

You hâve given to me déception. The force 
of my love was so great that I could without re- 
volt, without rancor, without hatred, obey you 
when you ordered renunciation to me. I loved 
you unto abnégation, unto sacrifice. 

Now I am armed to go into the world here- 
after with a mind cold and free. This armor is, 
after ail, a rich présent which you hâve made to 
me. We are quits : I hâve paid it to you. with 
the suffering caused by my misérable love. 

CXCIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 4. 

Your irony has made me suffer. I désire 

ardently your retum. I f ear to lose you. Your 

letter, somewhat cruel, is so far f rom your heart ! 

It seems to me that we hâve been separated for 
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centuries. When will you be able to return ? I 
do not become accustomed to living far from you. 
I kiss your hands devoutly. 



cxcv. 

Philippe to Denise. 

April 4. 

I Write this second letter to you from the club, 
where I hâve just dined with Gerald ; a mes- 
senger came to him a moment ago from Madame 
de Giraucourt ; your aunt has had an attack. 
Gerald ran to her, charging me with warning you 
in order that you may prépare your mother for 
this sad news. 

I hope this note will reach you in tîme ; I send 
it by a messenger on the express train. 

I feel misérable at the thought of the émotion 
which he will cause you; it is at the moment 
when I would wish the greatest calm for you that 
this cruel accident happens. Did Madame de 
Nimerck love her sister tenderly ? 
. My poor Denise, what a chaos our lives are ! 
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CXCVI. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Despatch, April 6. 
Hâve received telegram from Gerald. Aunt is 
very ill ; we are starting ; mother is desolate ; 
shall be in Paris to-morrow. The sad news bas 
roused me ; I am almost better and stronger în 
présence of this real misfortune. 



BOOK V. 

Love whîch îs dying out falls rapîdly and îs 
seldom reanimated. 

As for moral courage, so superior to the other, 
the fîrmness of a woman resîsting her love îs the 
most admirable thing which may exist on earth. 
Ail other possible marks of courage are bagatelles 
in comparison with a thing so anti-natural and so 
painf ul. Perhaps they find strength in that habit 
of sacrifice which modesty makes one contract 
. . . the proofs of that courage remain always 
secret — almost unrevealable. 

The leap of Leucades was a beautiful image in 
antiquity. In effect, the remedy for love is al- 
most impossible. There is need of the danger 
which calls strongly the attention of man to the 
care of his own préservation. 

Stendhal. 
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CXCVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Paris, Sunday, April 30. 

I saîd " Yes " a moment ago, when in the 
Acacias, among those gentlemen and their well- 
dressed companions, you organized the breakfast 
at Ledoyen's ; but the opening of the Salon des 
Champs-Elysées, to-morrow, will hâve to dispense 
with me. Why did I not say " No " at once ? 
You know the theory : " No " is disputable and 
places one's friends in despair. " Yes," on the 
contrary, îs accepted at once, provokes no con- 
flict, does not awaken the oblîging protest of 
those who wish to enjoy themselves and who, 
through excessive politeness, prétend they cannot 
do it without you. 

My mouming would not suit that party, crape 
not being in the fashion for private dining rooms. 
That mundane party might shock mother: three 
weeks of méditation are hardly sufficient for me 
to return to active life. Mother loved her sister ; 
she was a second mother to her, because of the 
différence in their âges. 

I must not forget, my dear Philippe, that I owe 
to the shaking up which that death caused me the 
fact of having been wîthdrawn from my own 
grief. The real pain which came to us expelled 
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the îmagînary pain wherein my mînd plunged 
îtself wîth voluptuousness. 

To lose a loved being seemed to me the 
suprême sufferîng. I shîvered at the thought of 
the consumption wherein I let myself be drawn 
for an evil against which I could fight, which I 
could forget, which I had already forgotten a lit- 
tle, in thinking that instead of my aunt my daugh- 
ter, my mother, might hâve been thus violently 
taken from me. This is the only, the unique 
misfortune, which may come to one's life ; the 
others are nothing. 

To console mother for this cruel loss, I hâve 
regained my health. It is, therefore, in pious 
memory and homage to the deceased one, more 
than in fear of shockîng society, that I would ab- 
stain to-morrow. 

Do not conclude wickedly that I wish to leave 
you to your own devices ; never, my friend, in 
the solitude wherein my mourning places me, 
hâve I felt better the dearness of our friendship. 

I love you still, but in another fashion ; I love 
you with the need of making you happy. It is 
therefore with maternity — in spite of your greater 
âge. Your happiness is necessary to my happi- 
ness. I feel that you are happy to be loved thus ; 
therefore, in spite of some vague and fugitive 
secret pains, I am happy. 

What author has said, " Pain is the crucible 
wherein love is purified " ? 
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CXCVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

May I. 

My dear happiness, you are exquisite, and I 
love you. I understand your scruple and ap- 
prove it. I hâve idiotically planned that break- 
fast, I do not know why. Hâve you not felt such 
things? One leads people into any sort of 
pleasure party ; one displays éloquence in combin- 
ing things, in conquering obstacles, the hésitations 
of this one and that one ; then, when everything 
is resolved upon, agreed upon, a reaction cornes : 
one regards one's self as a fool, one reproaches 
one's self for having invited that flock which will 
bother one for hours ; the friends themselves re- 
gret having promised ; each one of us consigns 
the rest to the devil . . . which does not pre- 
vent the crowd, looking at the invited, passingby 
in spite of themselves, from murmuring, " It's 
Luzy's band, and they are the spendthrifts." 

Leave me then — I hâve deserved it ; but since 
I do not make a scène, reward me by inviting 
me to dinner. 

Unless you send me a despatch before six- 
thirty saying not to come, I will corne. 
Your loving friend. 
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CXCIX. 
Philippe to Denise. 

May 12. 
My dear friend, I do not know what Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse will think of me ; this îs 
the second time I hâve forgotten her. 

Will you be kind enough to bring the books to 
me to-night at the d'Aulnets' ? 

You will corne about ten o'clock, will you not? 
I like to see you enter. 

Tenderly yours. 

ce. 

Denise to Philippe. 

May 12. 

Your despatch came at two o'clock; I tele- 
phoned to the club ; you were not there. I send 
this letter to your house by a cabman. 

Do me the pleasure, my friend, to come for 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, before you go to 
my sister-in-law's. It is the least you can do for 
the poor girl after your forgetful abandonment 
of her. Although she is loving and accustomed 
to sacrifice I fear she will be angry with you for 
30 much négligence. . . 
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Let us quit badinage : I hâve a terrible head- 
ache — ^without jesting, I assure you ; I shall not 
go to Alîce's to-night. " 

Since I hâve told you my îdea for a composi- 
tion, I am at work ; I am carrying in my poor 
lîttle brain a big thought, heavy, diffuse . . . it 
makes me suffer ; I think it is coming out, I want 
to note it . . . f-r-r-r-r ! it Aies. 

Meanwhile it is a very painful ill. 

I bave to love you as much as I love you — that 
is, infinitely — to permit you to come, for ail great 
pains are horrible to see. My forehead is burst- 
ing, it endures nothing which may veil its 
nudity. . . You know my mind, not my fore- 
head ; I am simply frightful with my hair dressed 
in the Chinese fashion. 

This has no importance between us. I hâve 
the intuition that you like sensations not finished ; 
we hâve exploited many of them ; we shall never 
go further than where we are. Therefore, 
eliminating my human ego^ the thin silhouette 
that I am, I may consent to see you without 
bandeaux : I will not prevent you from exclaim- 
ing " I love you ! " as you hâve been doing, pre- 
cîsely since the time when you ceased to love me. 
The play that we are acting is interesting to me. 
Everything is false in our manner of being ; 
there is nothing true except what agitated us, 
each one in hîs turn. 

A moment ago, however, I felt the necessity 
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of chantîng to your indifférence the plaintive 
tenderness of my vague and eternal " I love you." 
Oh, how of the nothîng which you give me I 
know how to make a little happiness ! 

CCI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

May 15. 
The nîece of Madame Ravelles has just died. 
There is no probability that we may be received 
by her, even întimately, Tuesday. Under those 
conditions, what do you décide? Shall we go 
elsewhere, or stay quietly at home ? 
Yours most devotedly. 

CCII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Monday, May 15. 

I sdect the quiet at home. It annoyed me 
the other evening to meet the Villeréals in the 
Henry IV. Pavilion. Although Helen and Miss 
May were with us, it annoyed me that those peo- 
ple should surprise us in an escapade. And where 
should we go ? We would shock Saint-Germain 
and its forests if we returned there too often. 

Better ît îs to dine in our winter garden, 
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fragrant with the flowers of May, and to talk 
afterward in the Uttle drawing-room. 



CCIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Wednesday, May 17. 

This time you shall hâve the letter written on 
the morrow of our evenings and which I tear 
habitually without sending it to you. So much 
the worse if it annoys you ; at least, after this 
expérience you will cease to ask for them. Any- 
way, you said " Until Saturday " — my excuse 
Hes in this: I think it is a long time without 
seeing you. . . Do not laugh, my dear friend; 
it is not my fault if my heart be tender, and if the 
idiot care for you ; it is a blow which I did not 
expect. 

Our friendship without untruths or smali 
stratagems, very upright, is a rare thing, of which 
I am proud. Why has not this exquisite inti- 
macy been sufficient to my life ? I am furious at 
my heart which has had foolish thirsts. If it is 
still languid, the fault is yours : you are the only 
man in the company by whom I was never bored. 

Whence comes this ? Why do those who pro- 
duce nothing give, at times, a sensation of art and 
of suprême intellectuality ? They are the spring 
whereof one drinks; ail their strength goes out 
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to others. That explaîns enthusiasm for those 
unknown to the crowd — men entîrely unsuspected, 
save in a restricted circle of emînent men. 

You are for me that force, that food useful to 
my head, to my mind, to my heart, and which, in 
féminine weakness, I believed for a minute indis- 
pensable to my body. And yet, when I analyze 
the sentiments which I felt for you, I ask myself 
if ail this was love. Because I wished to possess 
you entire must I conclude that I was easy to 
lead into evil? I remember those hours of 
scruples in a carriage ; I had only to get out of 
it . . . why did I not get out ? What did I f ear 
to fînd in you ? 

I hâve a vague fear that it is precisely because 
you do not love me that I love you, and this 
seems to me to be a very unhealthy sentiment ! 
I am ashamed at feeling it in me. 

Yesterday little Helen, playîng blindman's 
bufî with you, said. to me, " Mamma, Philippe is 
cheating ; put your handkerchief over his eyes." 
I rose and, going behind the little sofa whereon 
you were seated, I tried to tîe my handkerchief 
around your head ; it was too short, and hardly 
came together. Then the little girl exclaimed, 
" Cover his eyes with your hands." You revolted 
laughingly, you rebelled . . . my hands wander- 
ing over your hair, over your forehead, immo- 
bilized your head, they slipped to your eyes. 
They closed under my fingers. I felt the impres- 
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sion of the softness of the fine flesh of your eye- 
lids. Your eyes palpîtated feebly under the Hght 
contact of my fingers, your head fell back ; your 
closed lîps had an air of extending themselves 
toward me. I looked at your face with a calm- 
ness whîch surprised me ; the hours when such a 
thing would hâve made me falter are so near ! 
In spite of the air which I hâve, am I cold ? To 
what need of my being do you respond ? Alas» 
my imagination, I believe, did ail the work ! . . . 
I did not feel yesterday those furtive caresses 
troubling me as when one loves. 

What resembles passion in me may be only an 
outburst of the mind. The state in whîch I am 
must be the one^in which men are whom pains 
hâve bruised, and whom the greatest proofs of 
love do not convince of the existence of love. 
Will you understand me if, in spite of ail this, I 
say to you, '* I love you " ? 

Odd are the human relations in which the 
finest, the best sentiments are often inexplicable 
and what is true is impossible. A thought which 
I am goîng to f ormulate, without the f ear that you 
may not share my opinion, is : although we are 
not lovers we are astonishing friends. 

What a pain it is not to hâve had, to console 
and strengthen me in the moments when ' I suf- 
fered so much, the vanity of that pain! My 
good sensé despîses the poetry of moral îU as my 
good taste makes a mystery of it. 
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We shall be decîdedly an odd couple, the 
întîmacy of whom society will însult in amiable 
and easy jests ; loving each other without loving 
each other, a curîous and extravagant mîngling 
of trustfulness, of reserve ; influenced in spite of 
ourselves by the narrow morality of the world ; 
transformîng into correct, cold customs the most 
involuntary natural sentiments. 

AU this is perhaps nothing but a paînful 
poverty of mind and of sensé, a half of moral 
misery, a half of physical misery, marching 
together in the practical life which events force us 
to lead. I am beginning to think that I am 
carrying in me an immense animated sadness. 

CCIV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Thursday, May i8. 

What buffoonery is life ! While you felt noth- 
ing attracting you toward me in that game of 
placing your hands on my face, I had to repress a 
sort of sudden, inexplicable intoxication. . . 

Oh, if that little thing had occurred three 
months ago, O little silhouette, what a deplor- 
able lover you would hâve acquired ! 

My dear, we would hâve consoled ourselves by 
saying, " It is not always our faults that condemn 
us, it is the manner of our behaving afterward." 
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We would hâve trîed honestly to make of our 
" afterward " something sublime, and the inévi- 
table saturations would not hâve overcome us, 
because between a sphinx fantastic as you are 
and a hesitating animal, traversed by desires like 
me, love would hâve been a perpétuai fantasy, of 
which we would never hâve thought of tiring. 
Do you regret, dear Silhouette ? I am begînning 
to regret. 



CCV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

May 19. 

Jester ! And to think that ît îs precîsely the 
ferocious animal which you are that I like in 
you! 

I hope, little light, you hâve received the note 
of mother inviting you to dinner to-morrow, a sad, 
farewell dinner to Gerald. He starts day after 
to-morrow and will embark in a few days. 

Why did you not reply to mother, impolite 
fellow! We shall accompany Gerald ta Cher- 
bourg. 

Do not fail to come to that dinner. 
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CCVL 

Philippe to Denise 

May 19. 
I replîed yes, madame, and will come certainly. 
I am enveloped by annoyances. Why may I not 
go with you to accompany Gerald? Would 
Madame de Nimerck accept this new traveller? 
Will Miss May think that I am an encumbrance ? 
I promise not to mimic her, not to call her Miss 
Turtledove. I promise to be as grave as an 
Anglican pastor. AU this will be easy to me 
because I shall be very sad at Gerald's departure. 

CCVII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

June 2. 
I wish that tender things — those I do not know» 
and which you would like — might fall from my 
pen with every drop of ink, to thank you for the 
sad and delicious eight days that I hâve just 
passed. Poor Gerald, he loves you so much ! I 
wish dreams were not dreams. I wish I knew 
how to live without a heart beating against 
mme. . • 
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But, without your imagining that ail this is a 
thîng which should preoccupy you, how can you 
expect me to attain wîsdom ? 

I believed I was cured ; alas, the least joy com- 
îng from you has such an effect on my heart that 
I hâve from it ecstasies of thought ! 

If I could communîcate to you what I feel you 
would be happy ; for in this you are inferior to 
me : you are the user, I am the possessor ; you 
relish the happîness of a frîendshîp like ours ; I 
alone hâve the secret of that happîness; it is in 
me — I engender it. 

Well, like ail creators I may gîve generously 
the good the source of which is in me. I ofifer it 
to you ; take it, anîmate yourself with my loving 
force, even if you wîsh to use it for others ; but 
give forever to your friend the power to give to 
your mind that spécial tenderness which was in us 
during that short voyage. 

Find me always very upright and very kind, 
that is the only ambition of your Denise. 

CCVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

June 15. 
You were a little wicked, dear friend, at the 
races; your dear little note did not make me 
anticipate this new attitude. . . You made fun 
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of me very wîttily ; the others laughed, I would 
hâve laughed heartily like them if, în the depth of 
ail this, I did not feel vaguely that you had a 
grudge agaînst me. Do not say no ; I see ît, I 
am sure. You hâve ways of half closîng your 
eyes while looking at me, a manner of smiling, of 
hushing, which make me suffer. 

Believe me, my dear, I know perfectly the 
error which I committed in resisting the outburst 
of your heart; but believe also that I love you 
too much to regret anything. Yesterday, during 
the entire evening, you listened with marked com- 
placency to the déclarations of that high liver, 
Chevrignies. Do not deny they were déclara- 
tions : I felt they were in your eyes which mocked 
me, in your fixed sphinxlike eyes, happy to impose 
a Uttle revenge. Germaine herself noticed it, and 
she said, " You are not a sufficient light." 

It is superabundantly proved to me that you 
are an exquisite woman, a désirable mistress; I 
am astonished at your obstinacy in not compre- 
hending the reason, infinitely superior, which 
restrained me. 

Let me guard you against Chevrignies and the 
others ; he foUowed you too much to the art 
expositions, to the Acacias, and elsewhere. 
People are beginning to say that he is in love 
with you. He is compromising. As a sincère 
friend I say to you, " Look out ! " I might say 
the same thing about Bernard. 
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CCIX. 
Denise to Philippe 

June i6. 

Hello there, very sincère friend, hâve you 
iinished scolding me ? For what do you take me ? 
I care not for Chevrignies, for Bernard, for the 
others ; they hâve wit from time to time, they are 
amusing, they are odd, they divert me a little 
— that is ail. 

Do you thînk I wanted to make you jealous? 
Corne! Do I not know that your honor and 
mine are a common fund ? 

A little heedlessness is necessary to me from 
time to time ; thèse gentlemen help me to cure 
myself. Chevrignies amuses me more than the 
others because he has an air of taking himself 
seriously. 

Corne to see me to-night, dearest fellow ; I will 
make you laugh by relating to you how Ger- 
maine, the other day, as he was saying suave 
phrases to me, exclaimed : " You know, Chev- 
rignies, you must not be deceived by her mourn- 
ing and her crape : she is not a wîdow . . . my 
poor friend, ît is only her aunt who is dead ! " I 
laughed ; he didn't. Since then, having felt that 
he had not succeeded in his frivolous déclarations, 
he has changed his tactics and timidly, for fear 
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of being taken at hîs word, I belîeve, he has 
stammered vague phrases about divorce. Poor 
Aunt Giraucourt ! Her pretty legacy has some- 
thing to do with his stammering. They sayhe is 
after money, the handsome Chevrignies. 

Farewell, old teacher ! I love you ; but more 
gayly than before, I admit. 



CCX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

June i8. 

Why did you assume that air when I said to 
you yesterday, " I do not love you now " ? 

Certainly I do not love you now. I was dying 
of love for you ; having thought of ceasing to die 
of love, the simplest logic led me to conclude as 
foliows : you were for me a sort of malady of the 
imagination. I had, in a latent state, the need of 
loving ; I selected you ; you refused with ail sorts 
of reasons which seemed very insufficient to me ; 
I think now they were very wise ; you must not 
be angry against me because of your wisdom ! 

I laugh at ail this, since I can command 
myself, but I can boast of having known in that 
time ail the depths of suffering. I hâve had 
terrible hours ; they seem to me to be unheard 
of, inexplicable. Hâve I loved you so madly? 
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I was ridîculous, însensate. That ego exîsts no 
longer ; was it ever my ego f 

Such is passion: great words, great cries, 
passing like a storm and . . . which one forgets. 

The storm has carried away everything. I am 
a friend ail new, neat and clean, virtuous and 
calm, ready to say " Poor women ! " to the dolor- 
ous, errant women, without rememberîng that 
I suflered as they do and was as mad as the 
maddest among them. 

And when I think that if it had not been for 
your beautiful résistance — it was beautiful, my 
dear Joseph; do not be angry if Madame Poti- 
phar dares to avow it— I mîght hâve îmagined 
that before me you had never loved, that I was 
the grand fîrst one of your life of love . . . for 
you would hâve cradled me with ail thèse canti- 
cles and, absurd as they might hâve been, I would 
hâve believed in them naïvely and I would hâve 
been happy to believe in them. 

Such is love: it is an aberration, ît îs a 
chimera ; but, but, but . . . ît must be very good 
to know love. 
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CCXI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Jime 19. 

You must forgive me, my dear friend, if I per- 
sist, if I hâve the air of being jealous, if I watch 
over you with the care of a husband ; but you are 
progressing so rapidly in your cure that I do not 
understand it. 

I know life ; I am a young old man, thirty-six 
years of âge, mistrusting himself and others; 
Chevrignies loves you : he has become discreet 
and makes revealing phrases when he îs 
questioned. 

" Eh, what ? Madame Trémors ? I haven't 
seen her for a century." This happens a moment 
after you hâve told me, "Chevrignies has just 
left hère." 

Madame Nisette, you are a passionate woman, 
whom a flame animâtes and burns. It devours 
you, it vivifies others. . . Take care ! 
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CCXII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

June 19. 

My little Philippe, you annoy me ; take care : 
if you continue, you will wound me. If I console 
myself for having loved you by thinking that one 
may eam heaven through love, it is on earth a 
very meagre consolation ! Where is the harm of 
enlivening my existence by a diversion of co- 
quetry ? 

Shall I tell you ? I love you ; you must forgive 
and pity me for that ; our life is only a succession 
of inconsequential things. To be always in 
accord with one's self is an impossible thing ; the 
ego of to-day is not the ego of yesterday nor that 
of to-morrow, and yours, who loved me, was 
running in the fields when there came to mine 
the idea of welcoming it. Oh, do not reproach 
me for the mundane life which I am creating for 
myself. I seek it as a diversion from love; I 
make a noise to dazzle myself and not to hear 
the spasms of my heart. Everything seems fit 
to attain my complète cure. I am a mind 
dolorous and gay, I falter and come to life again 
încessantly, I am wise and unreasonable, I hâve 
fervent beliefs and mad déceptions; I suffer 
always, and for everything; art, friendship, 
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matemîty, love, nothing îs a moderate sentiment 
to me ; three women could live of the surplus of 
vibrations given by the strength of my imagi- 
nation. I use superhuman efforts in moderating 
myself, and you do not know what efforts my 
condition represents. 

You are going to say, my chaste friend, ** She is 
mad ! " Pshaw ! what does it matter ? I know 
other mad people in the world whom nobody 
thinks of imprisoning and who are mad in the 
highest degree ; the only différence between 
them and those who are in prison is that they 
are unreasonable on diverse and numerous 
points. They do not think only that they are 
kings and présidents of the Republic, but men of 
genius and gods. 

Philippe, accept my cure as it présents itself ; 
the important point is that I am cured. I feel 
already that I am much better. Take me as 
I am, without wicked humor. 

There are days when my mînd is grave and 
seems benumbed with painful latent thoughts: 
you love me on those days . . . others when it 
is gay : I love myself on those days . . . when 
the mind is dominated by the soûl, those days 
when the mînd is dépendent upon the body, 
young and caring for this wretched life. To-day 
is a day of the body 's influence; so I forgive 
your letter. If it had been a day when the mind 
was dominant, your letter would hâve made me 
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weep. I hâve loved you so much, and y ou know 
me so little! To-day I received flowers like 
those which the courtesans alone receive — and 
love verses not badly turned. 

AdiOy caro mio ! 

CCXIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

June 24. 
You were delidous at that Armenonville dinner 
and during our melancholy promenade through 
the festival of Neuilly. There are days when 
one feels your heart, your mind, burning like a 
superb torch. That fire animâtes, pénétrâtes, 
those who approach you and love you; that 
radiance coming from you makes you notice 
them. Be distrustf ul ; it is the reflection of the 
flame emanating from you which illuminâtes 
them ; do not take the shadow for the prey. 

CCXIV. 
Denise to Philippe. 

June 25. 

What îs the matter with you ? You are posî- 

tively jealous ! It is a weakness on your part ; I 

disdaîn it a little. What! you amenable to 

jealousy ! There is in that movement of your 
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mînd common to so many other men an afflictîng 
vulgarîty. 

Corne, dear, Chevrîgnîes îs not to be feared, 
nor anybody else. Interest, vanity, a great deal 
of form, a little désire: to thèse thîngs are 
reduced modem love, yours, theirs ; and it may 
not raise mountaîns. Let us never talk of thèse 
things. I prefer to say to you : I am writing to 
you in the lîttle Louis XV. drawing-room ; the 
day is falling ; ail is silent, immovable, around me. 
Alone a rose in dying lets fall its petals; it is 
losing them ail in the fine Venetîan vase. . . 
This agony of a flower gives a feeble sensation of 
life, of dumb movement in the room . . . ît îs 
suave, slow, soft; my heart is impressed by it. 
What a délicate death is that of flowers ! 

ccxv. 

Denise to Philippe. 

June 28. 
While awaitîng the departure for Royat I work 
a great dieal. Why do you come hère so seldom ? 
You shall hâve to-morrow four days of absence 
on your conscience. Is that the way to behave ? 
Germaine said she had you at dinner yesterday. 
Paul wîshed to come hère to spend the evening 
with me ; but you refused to go out. That is 
not nice, you know. 
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CCXVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

June 29. 
It îs your fault, my dear, that you did not sec 
me. I was going to your house day before 
yesterday when I saw Chevrîgnies disappear 
behind the coach door. Corne to you second I 
would not; so I let you hâve Chevrignies and 
retumed stupidly to the club, wKere I lost a 
great deal of money. . . This consoled me, for 
I thought of the proverb, " Unlucky at cards, 
lucky in love." 

CCXVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

June 29. 

You are unbearable. What a style ! My dear 
hero, perfectly bred, you persécute with polîte- 
ness and skilfulness a poor woman. Why? 
Because she has loved you ? It is touching ! 

You are like the one in the Italian legend to 
whom people cried, " Love ! ** and who replied, 
scratching his ear in perplexity, " I would like 
to and I would like not to." 

I envied ail women because of you and was 
not jealous ; imitate me. 
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As for Chevrignies, do not worry me about 
hîm ; why did you not corne the other day ? 
We were explaining ourselves ; he went out of 
my house deploring, I am sure, " the blindness 
of the unhappy woman who renounced the 
happiness of possessing him." There you are. 



CCXVIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

June 30. 

Mock me as much as you like. You are not 
so banally coquettish, but much more torment- 
ing than anybody. 

Do you wish to know what grîeves me ? It is 
the indifférence with which you treat that Chev- 
rignies affair when I speak of it, and the serious- 
ness and the gravity with which he surrounds 
himself. He has quitted the Manon charged with 
ornamenting his life. The poor girl fell into 
tears; such girls when they think they hâve a 
love déception make a great noise about it ; that 
is how nobody ignores the affair. 

You will not take from my mind the îdea that 
Michel Chevrignies thînks of taking in your life a 
predominating place. I foresee this ; ulterior 
events will show that I am right. Your mind 
may become accustomed to the idea of a 
divorce. . . I would lose then a dear friend. 



! 
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Michel is cold with me : he feels my prerog'a- 
tîves ; an enmity is growing between us, although 
we are doing ail we can to maintain ourselves in 
the cordiality of our former relations. 

How can you want me to be calm and indif- 
fèrent? 

My friend, if I leave you I am lost. 

I kiss your hands with ail my soûl. 



CCXIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

July I. 

What a child you are ! Do you not remember 
my subversive théories on divorce ? Do you not 
wish to understand that the great transport of 
love through which I passed, which carried me 
for days and nights on the wings of dreams in an 
idéal of joyful thoughts, has left me very scepti- 
cal, much cruîsed ? 

AU this agitation of diplomacy by Michel 
Chevrignies, if it exîsts, and which you see 
through a magnifying glass in order to get the 
illusion of an earthquake, moves me as much as 
to read in the reports of the journals, " A grand 

réception at Madame de Z 's. Supper was 

served at small tables." Oh, those small tables ; 
oh, that Michel ; oh, you — attaching importance 
to such things ! 
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I live wîthin myself and much less in society, 
having taken during my love the habit of médi- 
tation. I dream far, far from the villainies of 
lîfe, happy only to feel the hand of Helen always 
in mine ; and you and mother and Gerald in my 
atmosphère of spécial, of latent, and constant 
tenderness in which I like to live. What care I 
for the diversions gathered outside? I must not 
seem odd by living solitary ; Helen is growing ; I 
am preserving for her my place in society. 

One must be you to scold me as you do in your 
letters. 

Come, Prince Scold, come this evening for two 
hours with your friend. She will sing to you a 
love song just composed and not too bad. Think 
that about the I2th we are going away. Take 
advantage of the short time which remaîns to us 
before we are séparât ed for months, and let us 
see each other often. 

Yours, 

Denise 

CCXX. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July I. 
Impossible this evening, my friend ; I hâve an 
engagement. May I come to dinner with you 
to-morrow? 

Farewell, dear wisdom. 
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CCXXI. 
Denise to Philippe. 

July 2. 

My dear Philippe, hère is a letter to prove 
to you that your friend îs yours; ambient 
things may not, hereafter, prevail over you and 
me. 

Yesterday at five o*clock Alice telephoned to 
me ; her husband had taken a box to let her hear 
Yvette Guilbert; she offered a place to me. I 
accepted, my mother-în-law taking Suzanne and 
little Helen to the circus, and you having tele- 
graphed that you could not come. We had been 
in our places ten minutes when Chevrignies came 
to salute us ; my brother-în-law, at the club, had 
told him we were going to hear the singer. I 
receîved Chevrignies coldly ; but the good Alice, 
created and placed in the world not to understand 
and not to see anything, offered a seat to him and 
asked him to remain. I was begînning to think 
that he was in love, because in spite of my cold 
welcome, and of the fact that during the simula- 
crum of a discreet struggle between him and 
Alice I persîsted in looking at the audience, he 
accepted the place and remained. 

Well, he was hardly installed when I foUowed 
attentively the filling up of a box opposite us and 
said to Alice, " Hère are some of your daughter's 
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dancers : Bernard, Maurice de Lauroîs ; a pretty 
woman with them, and ** 

And you, my dear. . . 

Ah, my frîend, now I am sure of lovîng you 
purely. I hardly feit a beat of my heart, a little 
shock, a shîver, then nothing. 

Then, without taking my eyes from your box 
for a minute and without seeming to look into it, 
I foUowed ail your movements, ail. 

How well you placed her in her seat, that little 
woman ; what care you took of her cloak, of her 
gloves — you took them from your pocket. How 
you arranged her armchair so that she could see 
the stage well, and how you sat near her, very 
near, so near. . . 

Philippe, grant me this : I affected in my atti- 
tude neither disdain nor curiosity ; I was cold to 
Chevrignîes, not at ail coquettish. I spoke little ; 
I did not see much of the spectacle. But how I 
thought ! I was long ago, for an instant stupid 
and ill ; I desired to see you bring into your life 
a complément which was lacking to it ; I loved 
you in view of a joy which I wished to create for 
myself, which needed your individuality to be 
complète. Now, I am cured and wise ; I love 
you no longer for myself; it is no longer my 
désire which I caress in you ; I hâve ceased to be 
selfish ; I hâve become calm. You represent to 
menolongerasought-forrecîprocity. . . Philippe, 
I love you because you are the réceptacle of good. 
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tender, sure, sweet, etemally accessible things. I 
hâve in you an irreducible faith. 

I thank you for the unfortunate, disturbed air 
which you had when you saw us in the box ; it 
came of the fear of grieving me, did it not ? No, 
I had no grief, almost no grief ; and I understood 
why you did not love me : that woman is as 
blond as Eve, as blond as Venus, as blond as 
Mary Magdalene, as blond as ail the g^eat 
woman lovers, as ail the ones loved. . . 

See, dear old teacher, upon what the honor of 
a woman dépends : upon the shade of her hair ! 
Oh, fragility . . . the pale Httle stewed prune 
that I am îs not angry with you. I am only a 
little sad : thus flees love. . . 

Your 

Denise. 

P. S. — There is always a grotesque side to 
human things; did you notice Michel's head 
while he was looking at you ? Your pretty blond 
woman was laughing at it, I think. Chevrignies 
seemed furious and enchanted ; what a mixture ! 
He thought that I woiUd be disillusionized. 

I do not know why his air and his attitude 
made me almost hâte him. I do not like people 
who take thus for themselves, without any 
authority, a share in an émotion which they hâve 
not even the right to suspect. I made him feel 
this somewhat wickedly. 
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And then, would you belîeve me so stupîd? 
When he went out of our box, and you came out 
of yours between the acts, I îmagined somethîng 
idiotie, absurd, and my heart was sad. Oh, 
hearts of women, full of imaginings, what enemies 
they are ! Did you hear the concert ? I did not 
hear a sound, not a word ; they might hâve talked 
ail in Japanese and I would not hâve notîced ît. 
Sweet mundane joy ! Saint Yvette, forgîve me ! 

I am waiting for you împatiently this evening. 
It is ten o'clock in the mornîng ; the dinner hour 
seems to be coming in a century. 

CCXXII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

July 3. 

My dear, why were you durîng the entire 
evening yesterday so preoccupied? What has 
happened to you ? Helen noticed it as I did. 
She said, ** Mamma, Philippe's eyes were full of 
tears when you had finished singing Schubert's 
* FarewelL' '* We were so happy together. By 
what black butterflies did you let yourself be 
învaded ? 

Do not miss the Sunday dinner at mother's 
to-morrow. We are to celebrate the anniversary 
of little Helen's birth. Her joy would not be 
complète if you did not come. 
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CCXXIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Sunday, July 4. 

My friend, I am deeply affected. . . I hâve 
read in the newspaper that a meeting with swords 
took place yesterday morning, Saturday, between 
two well-known clubmen, M. Ch. and P. de L., 
and that after the second bout P. de L. was 
wounded in the forearm, which put an end to the 
duel. 

It is you, it îs you ! O my Philippe, that is 
the reason of your preoccupied air! I am upset ; 
my fîrst thought was to run to you ; but I feared 
to meet there your blond friend; then I de- 
cided to send you this letter by my old François. 
Oh, permit him to come near you in order that 
he may tell me that he has seen you and how 
you are. 

Is there somebody to nurse you? Do you 
wish me to come? I am mad with anxiety. 
Oh, my dear, dear, dear friend! . . . When I 
think that he might hâve killed you ! . . . But 
why did you fight that duel ? 

I am weeping like a child. 
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CCXXIV. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Sunday. 

My dear f riend, I am dictating this letter to my 
brother ; my wound is pain fui, but not grave ; I 
hâve a wound in the forearm ; the physicîan does 
not seem anxious ; I am a little feverish ; my 
arm is benumbed and seems heavy ; in prudence 
I am made to stay in bed to-day. 

François saw me; the good fellow shook my 
hand (the left one) with an émotion that I 
shared. My brother will go to you this even- 
îng, at Madame de Nimerck's ; he will give you 
détails. 

Good-by, I love you with ail my heart ; I kiss 
tenderly my little Helen ; I hope the flowers and 
the pearl pins pleased her. 

Philippe. 

P. S. — The secretary permits himself, dear 
madame, to salute you hère respectf ully and with 
ail his heart until this evening. 

Jacques de Luzy. 
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ccxxv. 

Denise to Philippe. 

Monday, 5. 

Your brother related everythîng to me, except 
the reason for that duel, and I did not dare ques- 
tion him . . . tny only anxiety was about you. 
To live alone with a servant when one is wounded 
îs not to live. I am exasperated at the idea that 
I cannot go to see you; I am enraged at the, 
mundane conventions which do not prevent the 
realization of evil and prohibit the manifestation 
of good. I would hâve so much pleasure in giv- 
ing to you care that might divert you ! 

Let François see you ; he stuffs his eyes with 
détails that interest us, even amuse us — Helen and 
me. He depicts the bandage which sustains the 
arm . . . that moves us. He skips from that to 
say, "There is on the mantelpiece the portrait 
of mademoiselle beside a little dog which seems 
to be made of varnished and painted sugar." 
My Helen exclaims joyf ully : " It is my beautiful 
little Saxony dog which I gave to Philippe when 
I was little, and he has it still ! Good Phil ! He 
has not yet broken it by playing with it. . . " 
And, becoming serious and grave, "You see, 
François, he promised me to keep the portrait ail 
his life." 

Good-by, dear patient ; we think of you too much. 
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CCXXVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

July 8. 

My brother lends me his hand agaîn, my dear 
friend. I see that François, in his daily reports 
of my condition, is very discreet, in spite of ail 
the détails which he gives you. It would be 
wrong of me to abuse your pity in regard to my 
solitude ; I prefer to trust to your indulgence and 
to your discrétion, and to confess to you that 
since Sunday evening, seeing that I was deprived 
of the use of my arm, I retained near me the 
blond young woman who offered her white 
hands to nurse me. I am surrounded by sym- 
pathy. . . Do not pity me too much, therefore. 
You may imagine thatif thîngs had not happened 
as they hâve your dévotion would hâve been in- 
voked to sit at my bedside. 

It is the regret of the hospitality which I hâve 
offered to her not to be able to invite you to 
come. . . 

I hope soon to recover ; I am to be permitted 
to go out next Thursday ; I will call on you ; my 
arm will be made less impotent then with smaller 
bandages. 

Good-by, my friend ; I thank you for your let- 
ters and I take advantage of the privilèges which 
illness gives to kiss tenderly you and Helen. 
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CCXXVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

Friday, July 9. 

My heart was for a last time convulsed . . . it 
was the final agony ; let it not sadden you. I was 
shocked by a thought, a sentiment which must 
die; they are dead . • . let their memory rest 
lightly on you ! 

If you are to go out on the I5th I shall not see 
you before my departure for Royat. It is sad. 
There is no way of postponing the trip — believe 
that I hâve thought of that — for the foUowing 
reasons: Marie-Anne Danans has invited us, 
Helen and me, not to Royat, but to her lands of 
Fontana near Royat. She expects us on the 
I3th, a date which was fixed between us ; mother, 
my mother-în-law, would not understand a delay, 
especially because Madame Trémors, Madame 
d'Aulnet and Miss Suzanne are to come with us 
and a carriage has been reserved. 

The heat explains the reluctance of everybody 
to remain in Paris. Moreover, Chevrignies must 
hâve said vague and absurd things in the club 
which my idiotie brother-in-law hastened to re- 
peat. This is the scène which occurred at Alice's 
yesterday, and the irony of which struck me : Apri- 
lopoulos with naïveté related that Chevrignies had 
gone to Baden two days after the duel. He said : 
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" You must know thîs as well as I ; he cannot 
hâve gone without saying good-by to you. Was 
he not în your box on the evening of the prov- 
ocation ? " 

I : " Oh, it was at the concert that they " 

Aprilo : " Yes ; it seems that Luzy is consoling 
a friend of Michel ; she was opposite him with 
her new protector. Michel, exasperated at see- 
ing him there, left your box for a moment; 
Philippe, seeing this, should not hâve gone out of 
his under the conditions în which he was, being 
so récent a successor of Chevrignies. They met 
în the hall ; they exchanged words that wound ; 
the next day Luzy sent seconds to Chevrignies, 
and you know the rest. What a silly adventure ! 
For a woman . . . it is a real romance." 

Suzanne : " Oh, the real romance is not in that 
alone ; the real romance is something else. . . " 

Alice : " Suzanne, you should not know such 
things. I regret. Monsieur Aprilopoulos, that you 
should hâve spoken before my daughter." 

Suzanne : " Mamma, I pray you do not be so 
précise ; I am twenty-fouryears of âge ; I am not 
a child. The âge to know such things has come 
for me." 

Alice replied I know not what to her daughter. 
The conversation was d^verted ; I did not try to 
bring it back to the duel ; I was troubled a little, 
having had another beautiful occasion not to 
annihilate my anxious palpitations. 
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Considering thèse events I cannot remaîn in 
Paris and wait there for your convalescence ; it 
would be badly regarded, and since you hâve 
made of me an honest woman it is useful that I 
should appear thus in public. . . Oh, how hard 
it is to retain a dear, fervent friendship ! 

My mother-in-law, my sister Alice, Suzanne, 
will go to the hôtel at Royat. Why should you 
not corne there for your convalescence? It is 
very near Fontana. I shall go every morning for 
little Helen's treatment. We would meet. In 
the afternoon you might discuss with Paul 
Danans. Try to arrange this. . . 

I laugh when I think of thèse plans, so distant 
from your own plans, perhaps. Oh, poor me ! 



CCXXVIII. 
Philippe to Denise. 

July 13. 

My friend, before your departure I wish to send 
you a Word ; forgive this deformed handwriting ; I 
remembered with joy, a moment ago, that in my 
childhood I was left-handed, and although, stu- 
pidly, I was not taught to make use of my two 
hands, you will hâve the benefit of some beautiful 
remains of my instinct. 

I fought that duel, my dear, not for you, nor 
for her — that is the real truth. I fought it sel- 
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fishly for myself, because that man exasperated 
me. I notîced it suddenly, and ît dîd me 
good to relax my nerves în exchanging sword 
thrusts. 

There is a psychology far from that of the 
amiable Suzanne. It would surprise her. 

That duel was not f oreseen by us ; it happened 
without reason. It is not a reason for a duel to 
succeed to a club f riend in the life of thèse young 
women ; we pass them to one another, more or 
less ; Michel had a sort of share in her which I 
bought temporarily, and that is ail. The imagi- 
nation of sensitive minds discovers in this simple 
fact too many things which are not in it. 

If I lazily let that charming girl think she was 
worth a few drops of my blood, it was pure gal- 
lantry. She gloried in that. I had the charity 
to leave her to her illusions. In her world a duel 
does honor to a woman. . . 

But you, my friend, should know the truth ; it 
îs entirely what I hâve said to you : I fought for 
myself. 

Do not ask me to analyze this sentiment which 
îs f uU of selfishness. My hand shook for a second ; 
Michel was in the way ; before he had the time 
to avoid it he received the blow. And that îs 
ail. 

I shall go to see you not at Royat, but at 
Nimerck. You shall know everything: I hâve 
promised to take the young woman to Switzer- 
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land ; the sight of my pure blood bas made her 
dream of the snow on glaciers. 

I hope vaguely that some rich English tourist 
wîll steal her from me there ; she îs a lîttle heavy- 
witted, and I am accustomed to more fineness of 
compréhension. Through her Chevrignies pur- 
sues and bothers me still. 

The séparation will be easy; she said this 
momingy " Well ! I thought you were richer than 
Chevrignies . . . what a disappointment ! " For- 
give the horror of this quotation, but it seems to 
me to illuminate in a new light for you the state 
of mind in which we are, the angel of evil and I. 

Farewell ; gain strength at the watering place, 
my dear loved brunette ; my left hand is weary ; 
Farewell again . . . write to me and wait with- 
out impatience for my answers, now that you 
know what has happened, what is happening in 
the depth of my heart ; intermediaries between 
you and me annoy me, and then, I do not know 
how to dictate. 

Farewell ; farewell ; kisses to Helen, and to 
your pale hands, my dear happiness. 
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CCXXIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

July 13. 

Farewell to you ! Mother starts for Nimerck in 
a few days ; if your love cure is finished bef ore my 
water cure she will receive you there and you will 
wait for me. 

Farewell ! Helen returns your kisses. , 

Miss May is preparîng, in true English fashîon, 
the twelve packages which she insists on carrying 
by hand. 

Farewell ! Dear child, I love you. Oh ! you 
are no more than this now: my dear, dear 
child! 

CCXXX. 

Denise to Philippe. 

July 15. 

We had a good journey ; I, annoyed about you 
and somewhat sad ; Helen, happy to go through 
new countries ; Miss May, enchanted to be mov- 
îng. Marie-Anne met us at the station of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. We left there our companions 
and went immediately to Fontana. 

The castle of the Danans is a tall Louis XVI. 
house without fineness, but with beautiful, simple 
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Unes. The park is superb ; flat on one sîde, in a 
terrace on the other, with centenary trees on a 
hîU sloping to a ravine, at the bottom of whîch 
runs a pretty river — the Tiretaine. Paul Danans 
received us charmingly ; he fell into ecstasy over 
the beauty of my daughter, which flatters me 
always. 

He dîrected me himself to my room, and saîd, 
" It was our dear Magda's." Thîs made me 
shîver. Magda LePrince-Mirbel was a great 
friend of Marie-Anne and the mîstress of the 
handsome Philippe Montmaur, whom she loved 
madly. 

Life is sad, my friend ; hère am I, seated at the 
table where this superior woman came to think 
and to Write to her lover. Poor shade of a great 
loving woman, if you wander in the room, how 
y ou must smile at the fugitive flame which 
burned me for a short instant, then died. . . 

I hâve often the impression that time presses 
us to live: it groups and hastens the events of 
our lives as if it were anxious to draw us away 
from the tempting charm of latent situations. 
That coincidence of our meeting in the concert 
hall, that duel, those new explanations between 
us, that new séparation, make another lap 
traversed by our friendship ; we hâve almost con- 
quered the calm in which we shall live hereafter, 
after ail those expériences of our hearts. We 
hâve exhausted ail the sensations which love in 
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f rîendshîp entaîls. Let us enjoy thîs rest and lîve 
decidedly in honesty, in sweetness, in beauty, like 
heroes of Ibsen. 

Farewell ; the first dînner bell îs ringing ; I hâve 
to dress. Marie-Anne bas advised me if I wish to 
seduce her husband to attach some importance to 
my dress : " Show a little white skin of your 
neck. Paul iikes so much to believe he is in 
London." She smiled, indiffèrent to thèse things, 
but indulgent. . . You are lazy, he is London- 
îan. . . " Everyone has his fault ..." as Miss 
May says. 

Denise. 

P. S. — I reopen my letter before going to sleep. 
Send me news ; to-night after dinner we talked of 
you. Danans frightened me ; I told him the 
nature of your wound ; he exclaimed : " And they 
kept him in a room so long for that ? Then those 
who are foUowing us are decidedly frail." You 
are not frail, I know, so my imagination has sad 
dreams; come, write a word to your Princess 
Extrême. 
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CCXXXI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

Wednesday, July i6. 

I reply in haste to your letter ; calm your 
anxiety, loved friend ; I am very well, but there 
was a complication to my wound two days after 
the duel. I saîd nothing of ît to you in order net 
to torment you ; you may give thèse détails to 
the great novelist if he talks of me again, in order 
that he may treat me better. Chevrignies* sword 
went through the forearm. On the second day I 
caught a chill, the entire arm was painful, and I 
had a fever; Felizet had to open the wound 
again. It was this renewal of the ill which I con- 
cealed from you, and which forced me to keep in 
bed. 

There, my dear, îs the entire history ; our great 
surgeon friend may confirm it to you ; that is why 
I did not kiss your hands before your departure, 
that îs why Danans is wrong to say that I am 
frail. 

It is very difîîcult for me to write to you with 
the left hand. Be patient for my answers and 
Write me ail that you do and say. 

Kisses to Helen, compliments to the Danans. 
I am sad. Be kind to me. 
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CCXXXII. 

Denise to Philippe. 

July 17. 
And I divined nothing ; and I did not feel that 
your illness was graver ; I believed what was said 
to nie; no presentiment troubled me. . . You 
are cruel to hâve permitted me to go in my 
ignorance. 

You are sad now ; what is it ? I hâve a mad 
désire to write to Felîzet. He may think what 
he will : he is refined and kind ; perhaps, because 
of this, he will think my request is simple. What 
restrains me from writing is the fear of annoy- 
ing you and of being scolded by the dear old 
teacher. 

You are sad? Alas! if it be true that the 
mind which has had the most trial has the 
greatest power to cure, I should cure you . . . 
but of what ill ? That word " sad " burns my eyes 
when I reread your letter, and I feel desperate 
that I can do nothing for you. I do not make 
you responsible for the condition in which you 
are, because I love you : I accuse the surround- 
îngs in which you live. I cannot tell you the dis- 
tress that I feel for that useless and stylish 
society, destitute of thoughts — producing nothing, 
and gambling. Two friends of Aprilo who were 
dancing attendance upon Suzanne at the Casino 
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last evenîng made me sîck of it. Thèse pretty 
young men dragged their existence in the fashion 
of women of pleasure. In the depth of ail this I 
fear there is nothing other than a terrible laziness. 
I suffer for you to see you continue to wait for a 
Deus ex machina to draw you from the cocoon of 
boredom in which you are. Will you never do 
anythîng? Reflect, find somethîng; you shall be 
less sad, my dear. You pout ? Oh ! be angry if 
you wish, but love me " that is the law and the 
prophets." 

CCXXXIII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

July 19. 

I receive with joy every moming the bulletin 
of your health ; but what means the " am sad, 
alone ..." which it contained this morning. 
Sad, I knew ; but alone ? 

Are you not going to Switzerland with the 
loved one? What has happened in your life? 
The petal of a rose, a feather, came across your 
path ? Tell me, so that you may be consoled. . . 

I hâve just had a call from my daughter (I left 
her this moming at Royat to take breakfast with 
her aunt and will take her to Fontana only this 
evening, after a dinner which my mother-in-law 
gives to the Danans at the hôtel), with Suzanne 
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and Parilo, both gay and gentle, entrusted to the 
watchfulness of a little horse, a lîttle wagon, and 
a lîttle girl — little Helen. They entered the large 
avenue like three radiant Springs. We spoke of 
you while drinking wine of Asti, sparkling like 
Champagne. Helen was divine, saying, " I am 
paying you a visit, mamma." She had the pride 
of a little woman in playing lady with me. 

Marie-Anne put flowers in their hands and they 
started content, gay, gentle, fresh under the sun, 
through the dusty road. 

Why does not Alice marry those children? 
The brave and healthy heart of Grégor Aprilo 
would be the salvation of Suzanne. 



CCXXXIV. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July 20. 

You hâve guessed. I am not going to Switzer- 
land; my infanta has left me, not finding me 
jolly enough to direct her pleasures. I fear for 
her future ; in gallantry one must know how to 
be bored in order to be successful. . . But let us 
leave this inferior being in eternal oblivion, and 
let there be only you and I in the universe. 

I am preparing to take a formidable resolution, 
and I wish my friend were hère to guide me. 

What a poor correspondent I am! When 
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I read my letters before sending them to you, 
I am always on the point of tearing them. I 
never could write correctly nor expre$s my 
thought exactly at the first blush. 

If I had been a writer I would hâve scratched 
a great deal; you must hâve noticed this and 
found me obscure often. I regret I hâve not the 
necessary sîUîness to be quîetly content with 
myself. I should not hâve been sorry to be a 
man of genius ; but to feel that one îs médiocre 
and powerless, and to reproach one's self contînu- 
ally for that — what is life ! It is mine. In fine, 
my heart remains good and you hâve it ; that is 
why you love me a little, I think. The picture 
of Grégor, of Suzanne, of the lîttle girl, of the 
little horse, of the little wagon, is idyllic. I 
think as you do: let us marry them. If you 
were skilful you would settle that affair. 

I kîss your hands. My arm is better. 

ccxxxv. 

Denise to Philippe. 

July 23. 
I hâve so many things to say to you that I do 
not know how to begin. In the first place, you 
must not let yourself be invaded by despair; you 
hâve strength and youth, and it will be a long 
time before you may say with Louis Bouillet, 
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" My dream îs dead, wîthout hope of résurrec- 
tion." 

But no, dear, you are not a poor correspondent ; 
even îf you were I would love you as you are, and 
sînce your " heart is good," and I hâve it, I ask 
nothing more and nothing better. 

I regret not beîng near you when you suffer ; 
my good humor is contagious and would gîve 
you courage. Mother, alone at Nimerck, weeps 
for me from that point of view in her letters. 
I am an admirable encourager, it seems. This 
should constitute a lucrative condition in the 
world ; then I would be rich ! But people hâve 
not yet thought of coining joyful sentiments; 
certain young women hâve done this for love. . . 
I do not know why it has given to them an 
incontestable bad renown. 

Perhaps they hâve falsified the admirable mer- 
chandise, or perhaps love is decidedly a sentiment 
which must be swallowed sad. 

Take courage ; do not be angry at my jesting 
about your great little sorrows; the reason is 
that a happy event is preparing. . . Last night, 
after dinner, while Suzanne and Helen were 
dancing in the Casino, Grégor offered his arm to 
me, and in the silent alleys of the park he told 
me the secret of his heart and asked me to speak 
for him. The good fellow was moved, and I was 
touched by his love for my nièce. This moming 
I had an interview with Alice and Suzanne. The 
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amount of Aprîlo's fortune, much hîgher than 
they had thought, has decided my nièce to 
** travel through embassîes." He îs engaged ; I 
am charmed. To-morrow, at the Danans, we 
shall hâve them ail at dinner. 

While I am writing to you, Marie- Anne, whose 
heart is ingenious in délicate attentions, is trans- 
forming the dining-room înto a garden by means 
of branches of trees eut from the forest, and 
among which the servants, the gardeners, Marie- 
Anne, little Helen, and a young neighbor are 
placing white flowers hère and there. 

The effect is delicious ; Helen, pink with pleas- 
ure, admires the work with juvénile enthusiasm ; 
they disturb a little the good order of my letter, 
for I am writing to you in the little drawing-room 
opening on the hall. From tîme to time I am 
asked my opinion, and I am oblîged to shout my 
admiration, while my interlocutors do not deîgn, in 
order to hear me, to cease the turmoil of their 
learned organization. 

The State of the entire house is agitated by 
this great news, and I, more moved than I 
thought I would be, by the memories which it 
awakens in 

This time I was stopped for good by Marie- 
Anne. 

She came to sit in an armchair, and cried " Eh, 
well ? " — so softly imperative that I put my pen 
aside. 
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My friend, how superb that woman îs în her 
forty years ! She was undoîng her gloves slowly, 
and her arm and hand appeared so pure to me 
that I marvelled at them. 

" Well, Denise, thîs îs a new begînning. The 
wheel turns near us and carrîes two new exist- 
ences ; happiness or mîsfortune, what is their 
destîny? Who knows? And to think that no- 
body will hâve the courage to shout to this 
couple : * You are attemptîng an impossible 
dream — ^have no faith in it ; and, în order not to 
poison your days with disîUusîon, leave hope 
behînd/" 

She had rîsen and was walkîng up and down 
the room în front of the table where I was lean- 
ing ; I read on her features an extraordinary 
émotion ; she also was remembering. . . 

Marie- Anne seemed to me taller, more beauti- 
ful in the long folds of her whîte-wool gown ; her 
majestic stature evoked in my mind a wise and 
disenchanted goddess : 

"Neither you nor I will tell the young gîrl 
what we hâve suffered ; what would be the use ? 
Could we gîve her a joy in the place of the desîre 
which îs bom în her ? Then, we dazzle ourselves 
în order to dazzle her ; we smile to her in order 
that she may smile ; our lips murmur 'Go ! * and 
we push her slowly before us in order that she 
should not see our eyes bathed with tears and 
should not suspect the bruises of our hearts ; we 
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become joyful, we gîve festivals to her, we con- 
ceal from her the pain which lifeputs into minds: 
*Go! If your mind is tender you shall be a 
victim ; if he be tender he shall be a victim ; but 
be sure that your star will not go through the 
world without faltering of light ! * " 

•* Marie-Anne, ail the men hâve not an arro- 
gant mind and do not deny in us our thîrst for 
love, for tendemess ; ail do not brîng into their 
married life a sceptical mind in ashes." 

" Perhaps. Anyway, your nièce may be worth 
those men. She is satisfied with herself, con- 
ceited, positive, imperious ; she is in the category 
of those who avenge us. But your Helen ? " 

"Oh, Helen is still a baby." 

"You think so, little Nisette? . . . Look!" 

Dear, Madame Danans showed me my Helen 
extended on a rocking chair. Claude Barjols (he 
is seventeen) slowly rocked her ; from a sheaf 
which he held in his hand he let fall one by one 
flowers on Helen and smiled while looking at her. 
She was speaking; Claude's answers seemed to 
be déniais, defences . . . but she assumed a 
little pouting air, and he humbly excused himself. 
They were not two children, but a young man, a 
young girl. . . I felt my heart faltering. I was 
going to call Helen when Marie-Anne pressed 
my hand, saying, " Listen ! " 

Then the words came to us : 

"Whydoyou wish me to keep your flowers? 
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You were too ugly yesterday ; you were ashamed 
to make me dance at the Casino — yes, you were 
ashamed." 

" No, no, I assure you ; you hâve îdeas." . • . 

" Oh, no ; and ail thîs because I looked like a 
little girl with my short skirts; but next year 
they will be long, I shall be old, and I will not 
dance with you, but with real tall gentlemen, and 
you will deserve it." . . . 

He was laughing, the young fellow, and care- 
ful of the pouting child he was rocking so softly. 

** Are you edified, Denise ? She is very pretty, 
your daughter, and so suave. My husband likes 
her. Seeing her run the other evening on the 
lawn, he expressed this regret, * If I had been 
sure of having a daughter sîmilar to this one, I 
would hâve wished you to hâve a child.' Oh, 
I was jealous of you then, Denise ; jealous of this 
belated wish of paternity as of an infidelity. It 
is not only as a father that Paul likes little Helen ; 
it is for the fresh femîninity that émanâtes from 
her. She possesses a charm beyond her âge, 
a tact, a fîneness. . . " 

" Yes, but ail this is not conscîous ; she sees 
nothing other than flowers in those flowers which 
fall from Claude's hands on her skirt of a little 
girl.'' 

" Well, you shall see." 

Then she went to the porch, and there : 

"Helen!" she cried. 
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The little girl rose, picked up her flowers, and 
ran toward us with her companion, ail this so 
frankly, so naïvely, that I could not resîst kissing 
her on the forehead. 

" You called me, Mie-Anne ? " 

And while she talked my daughter grouped 
her flowers artistically and slipped some of them 
into her belt. 

" You hâve a pretty bouquet ; will you give it 
to me?" 

" I would prefer to gather another one for 
you." 

** Thîs one pleases me." 

" See, the flowers are already almost faded." 

** Then you care for this bouquet? " 

" My good friend, I will make you a much 
more beautiful one. Of this one I will give half 
to mamma (with a look toward Claude, and blush- 
ing at seeing his vexed air), because mamma îs 
almost me; but for you I will run and get a 
beautiful one, a more beautiful one." 

And she ran to the end of the lawn. 

Marie- Anne saîd, " You see, she is sharpening 
her heart, and sees something other than flowers 
in those flowers." 

Oh, Philippe, I am stunned to thînk that a few 
months ago I was transported by that foUy of 
love, without realizing that Helen's hour was so 
near! 

With what care I shall hâve to occupy myself 
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wîth her heart and become the confidante of her 
most secret thoughts ! I wish to be her friend ; 
the task will be sweet and easy. But what a 
déception it îs to hâve to arm her for the senti- 
mental struggle instead of having to say to her : 
Believe, love, hope ! What attentive mother has 
kept pure the heart of her son and is directing at 
this moment that son who is to become my 
daughter's husband ? 

Will I ever be able to surrender her on beautif ul 
appearances to an unknown ? Oh, I wish I could 
take fifteen years from your life, you whose 
qualities and defects I know, and begin to train 
you for my daughter. . . Do not laugh at that 
folly ; my mind is fuU of tears. . . 

Believe me always, your affectionate. 

CCXXXVI. 
Philippe to Denise. 

July 26. 

My dear Denise, see in this letter upon which 
I am attracting your attention in a manner some- 
what solemn, an engagement which I am going 
to take ; ît may tighten the bonds of friendship 
founded on our profound esteem for each other ; 
ît will transform my existence by giving a name 
toit. 

For some tîme I hâve had the désire to tell 
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you of a project; I wîll now submit it to you. 
If I dîd not do thîs sooner it was through fear 
of influencing you ; but in the désire which you 
express to train your son-in-law in order that he 
may be worthy of your daughter» I find an 
antîcipated acquiescence to a vow which I hâve 
vaguely formed. I hâve of friendship, my friend, 
of a friendship like ours, a very elevated idea. It 
is a sentiment for which I hâve much respect; 
ît créâtes, in my opinion, narrow duties. One of 
the first of thèse duties is confidence ; if the 
thought which guides me is important to you I 
pray you to say so with frankness; I promise 
not to be wounded, we shall never talk of it again, 
and that is ail. I explain myself : You recall, 
doubtless, how beautiful we thought Helen was 
on the day of her first communion ? Tall, élégant, 
diaphanous in her white veils, radiant in beauty 
of form and mind truly idéal, she was. We were 
not alone to admire her. Your mother had the 
kindness to invite my brother Jacques to the 
family dinner. When he saw Helen enter 
the drawing-room, draped in her veil, he felt 
more than ail of us a dazzling impression which 
I surprised in him. At that minute his enthu- 
siasm did not astonish me. But since that day 
he often asks about our dear girl. 

On the evening of my duel, after the visit 
which he made to you, he came back having 
retained of Helen and of the conversation which 
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they had about me a sort of jealousy expressed 
by phrases lîke this: **You are lucky. You 
are loved în that family. That little girl has 
exquisite words for you. She is delightful. If 
she were three years older, I would ask her to be 
my wife." 

This îs nothîng, you may say. My friend, thîs 
may, if we wish, become something. I corne 
then to ask you — not Helen's hand for Jacques, 
which would be grotesque, but to consent that I 
may direct my brother and watch over him, and 
entertain in his mind the thought of Helen, în 
view of a possible union of our two chîldren. 

It is well understood that neither they nor any- 
body in the world shall suspect our aim ; without 
we shall interest them in one another. Jacques 
is twenty-two ; .there is a différence of ten years 
between them : the proportion is good. My 
bridegroom shall be twenty-eight when he may 
prétend to the hand of Helen. If this project 
seems to you possible, I shall be very happy. 

I am going this autumn to live at Luzy. I 
shall take the management of our interests, which 
hâve been until now entrusted to one of our bîg 
farmers, a sort of intendant who has not failed to 
exploit us in order not to make tradition lie. 

You know the state of our fortune : fifteen 
thousand francs of income each, twenty in lands 
and the ten others in bonds. I hâve no idea of 
Helen's dowry and do not wish to think of that. 
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If we lead our chtldren to preservîng their hearts 
intact, pure of émotions caused by others, they 
shall be happy above ail, and a few thousand 
francs of income more or less will be of no consé- 
quence. 

I take, in attaching myself to the task of 
making our worldly goods prosper, with a view to 
facilitate the future of my brother, a grave reso- 
lution. I renounce an easy life, the nothingness 
of which sickens me. I hâve reflected a great 
deal before deciding to tell you of this détermi- 
nation. It îs an experiment which I wish to 
attempt. I expect to see in it my moral and 
întellectual activity develop. I will thînk, I will 
read, I will work. 

The question for me is to break away frpm 
fifteen years of silliness and of laziness. Then I 
shall know definitely what I am worth. Either I 
shall rise, or let myself fall softly into inactive 
materialism; there is contentment for this in 
country life. 

You will sustain me, will you not, my friend ? 

Farewell ; you are kindness and grâce them- 
selves. I love you. 
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CXXXVII. 
Denise to Philippe. 

July 29. 

Your letter troubled me. . . What an émotion 
this anticipated demand caused my heart ! Helen, 
in my room a moment ago, was saying, " Mamma, 
I think that next year my doUs will not amuse 
me ! " It was strange and cruel to think of the 
future union of a girl still playing with a doll. 

Will you forgîve me ? I took Marie-Anne's 
advice. She discussed, weîghed, judged with me 
your proposition which for two days was the 
subject of our intimate conversations. At last 
hère is my reply : I accept in principle, but I do 
not engage my daughter. I accept for two 
reasons : if your project succeeds I think that we 
shall hâve attempted something for the happiness 
of those children. If it fails, if your brother does 
not love Helen, if she does not love your brother, 
they will fall into the common law and marry as 
others hâve done. 

Now, let us speak of you. The experiment 
which you are attempting seems to me to be 
arduous. I fear to see you suffer a distress still 
greater, when your mind shall not be fed by that 
life of thoughts which you like. Reflect again, 
before transforming yourself into a gentleman 
farmer. 
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Here is a new distance traversed ; now it is 
finished. . . Our friendship has become a grand- 
mother ; a lîttle flame illuminated with feeble and 
intermittent glare, has gone out ; thèse young 
people lead us to oblivion of ourselves; their 
délicate hands separate us, push us aside, their 
lips murmur, ** Make way for us." 

Ah, Phih'ppe, what a heart I hâve loved in you ! 
How I divine you, kînd, grand ! You do not say 
" Stop ! " to thèse young people, but with a patemal 
tenderness you prépare the route for them and 
take from ît the stones whîch might wound them. 
You forget that a man of your âge might create 
for himself an entire life. . . Oh, my dear, dear 
Philippe! 

Since I am to be here for several days yet, in 
méditation, will you send me my letters in order 
that I may clasp them with yours? We shall 
read them at Nimerck when we meet there. I 
hâve ail yours here ; I run through them, but it is 
enigmatic reading without mine. Farewell, my 
friend. Thanks to you I hâve remaîned an 
hônest woman. I bend, respectful and grateful, 
before the elevated sentiment which guided you. 
Through you, I hâve known the most extrême 
felicîties, as I hâve experienced the worst suffer- 
îngs of it. . . Oh, with ail my heart I thank you 
for having had the courage to maintain me 
straîghtforward. And it is you again, my 
Philippe, who arm my thirty-four years, at times 
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rcbellious a lîttle, and guide me and open the 
way for me, showing me new dutîes, a future 
which, in her coquettishness as a woman, the 
mother did not think was so near. 



CCXXXVIII. 

Philippe to Denise. 

July 30. 

I thank you, Denise, for having accepted my 
plans : if they be accomplished, life may be still 
sweet to us, my f riend. Approved by you, I shall 
set to my task bravely. Hère are your letters. I 
was moved a moment ago by thèse sheets of paper 
read at random. They recall to my memory 
pains and pleasures formerly felt vivîdly. 

I found among their Unes beautiful and radiant 
hopes the wings of which rèality has since 
broken. It is a striking manner of recollecting. 

I care extremely for thèse letters, Denise. 
They contain a great deal of our friendship, which 
lived mostly by correspondence. You gave your- 
self in them entire ; for that I like them. I expect 
that you will return to me, with a fidelity abso- 
lute and complète, this treasure which I confide 
to you. Be persuaded that thèse letters were 
always received with the tenderness and the 
amicable respect they deserved. I am not 
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unworthy of possessing them, and I hâve the con- 
fidence that they will inspire no regret in you. 

You may belicve me, if you like : sending you 
thèse letters moves me. . . 



CCXXXIX. 
Denise to Philippe. 

August 2. 

Yes, a few beats of our hearts, the best, per- 
haps, are in thèse sheets. , . 

Dear, why should we care if we grow old, since 
we are so inarvellously, so lovingly, f riends ? 



THE END. 
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